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Wuar is to be done with India? Is the charter of the Company 
to be renewed? Has the present system proved conducive to the 
happiness of their subjects? Has it promoted the interests of Great 
Britain? Can it be maintained without disgrace and danger ? Can 
it be changed with safety? These are questions daily proposed in all 
societies, among all ranks and classes of men, and repeated with in- 
creasing anxiety and importunity, as the discussion of the great in- 
terests of Eastern commerce and empire approaches. We have a 
pledge from the Minister in the House of Commons, that the prelimi- 
nary inquiries shall be full, fair, and impartial; that every opportunity 
shall be afforded for arriving at a just decision upon a subject in 
which the interests of so many millions in England and in India 
are involved ; we have a pledge in the loud complaint, the restive 
impatience of the country, manifested by the unanimous resolutions 
of public meetings, from one end of it to the other, that the evils of 
the Eastern monopoly are universally felt and resented ; we have a 
pledge in the known spirit of justice, humanity, and religion, which 
animates the people of England, that if the enormities, said to be 
perpetrated under the Government of the East India Company be 
such as have been described, that Government, as a reproach to 
the British name and nation, shall not be suffered to endure. 


The difficulties which beset this momentous question of national 
policy, are of a nature to dismay the most persevering industry, to 
baffle the most sagacious understanding. The general outline of 
our future measures is not yet sketched, the principles of decision 
are still to be sought, the tribunals to pronounce it ignorant or ill- 
informed, the witnesses, whose candid testimony were most valuable, 
interested and unwilling. This last, indeed, is the real cause of the 
obscurity in which the affairs of India are buried. Those who are 
most familiar with their details have never been communicative, 
the scrutiny of the public press has been carefully excluded ; on 
other questions public opinion has been gradually, but safely formed 
by the concurrent influence of precept and illustration, but of India 
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the vast majority know little more than its existence ; and unless 
some great statesman—a Burke or Brougham—be tempted, by 
ambition or philanthropy, to erect to himself a monument, by an 
India bill, the crude, hasty, undigested suggestions of little men 
can only produce some miserable abortion of little legislation. _ In- 
deed, in this. great field of political experiment, we ought to be ner- 
vously apprehensive of ‘making ourselves too little for the sphere 
of our duty, and be well assured that if we do not stretch and ex- 
pand our minds to the compass of their object, that every thing 
about us will dwindle, by degrees, until at length our concerns are 
shrunk to the dimensions of our minds. It is not a predilection 
for mean, sordid, home-bred cares which can avert the consequences 
of a false estimation of our interests, or prevent the shameful dila- 
pidation into which a great cause must fall, by mean reparations 
upon mighty ruins.’ 

In some respects, however, it may be admitted that the prospect 
of extensive reform is at this time more promising than at any 
previous consideration of the Company’s affairs. ‘The public sym- 
pathies, it is true, have not of late years been excited by those 
wanton excesses of irresponsible authority which disgraced the 
earlier periods of our Indian rule; there are no criminals at the 
bar of Parliament charged with delinquencies in public trust calcu- 
lated to fix the attention and inflame the passions of the people; 
the parties of the two great statesmen, to the purposes of whose 
ambition the India question was heretofore made subservient, have 
forgotten their ancient animosities ; and though this absence of all 
motive for undue excitement tends, in some degree, to damp that 
ardour of investigation which is generated in the heat of political 
contention, yet this disadvantage is compensated by a disposi- 
tion for calm, patient, deliberate inquiry, and an anxiety to obtain 
minute and accurate information, without which it is impossible to 
arrange, in any kind of method and system, the various and in- 
tricate considerations of Eastern policy. Indeed, if it were not 
forced upon us by the approaching termination of the existing 
Charter, what better opportunity could be. chosen for serious appli- 
cation to this important business? We have a Prince not to be 
diverted from measures of proved utility by the meanness of per- 
sonal resentment, or the poisonous whisperings of secret influence ; 
we have a Government, backed by the leading interests of the 
country, strong in the character of its chief, in the absence of all 
open, the imbecility of all covert opposition, and omnipotent in the 
‘rich opinion’ it has earned of having triumphed over unworthy 
prejudices, and sacrificed. all considerations of personal pride and 
ease to the urgent exigencies of the empire. Deriving support 
from patriots of all ranks and denominations, enjoying the confi- 
dence of the purest among Whigs, and. of all who are respect- 
able among Tories, assailed only by the mercenary hirelings of a 
defeated faction, leagued in a base conspiracy against religious 
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freedom, why, in the name of the publie good, should they shrink 
from an enlarged, generous,.and comprehensive scheme of Indian 
policy? They are charged with dissipating the nation’s wealthy by 
unwise adherence to the commercial policy of Mr. Canning, They 
have manfully and nobly spurned the cheap popularity of its aban- 
donment. . Is that policy fairly tried while the trade of Asia is in 
chains ? . Are not the old navigation laws still in force beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope? Forbidden, as we are, to ‘haunt’ the ports 
of the.celestial empire, is our intercourse with South America free? 
While the United States alone can furnish them with the choice 
productions of the East, what favour can we expect, from the 
states, of Europe? What justice can we hope from Congress 
while India remains a waste? There is no branch of industrious 
occupation which is not afflicted with the evil of excessive pro- 
duction. Our warehouses are full of goods, our workmen are 
sick with the plague of hunger, our manufacturers discontented 
and distressed, the jealousy of foreign nations has excluded us from 
all outlets of consumption except one, which we have improvidently 
closed against ourselves, and surrendered to the chartered com- 
pany of London merchants trading to the East. 


But great as this calamity unquestionably is, it were base to advert 
to it.as the only, or the chief, motive for good government in India. 
If England can be benefitted, relieved, restored, by extended _in- 
tercourse with our Eastern territories, mere interest would. dictate 
the abolition of restraint, but we have higher duties to.perform. 
The inscrutable decrees of Providence have. subjected,a hundred 
millions, of fellow-creatures to our yoke. To the British Par- 
liament. they look up for succour against existing wrong, for a 
shield inst future oppression. Half a century of cruel war 
has desolated their country, the avarice of rapacious stewards has 
robbed them of their wealth, they are the victims of a system. of 
taxation, which, in its mildest form, deprives frugality of, its just 
reward, and industry of all inducement to exertion. Of this system 
the rigour is enhanced by the merciless policy of insolvent rulers, 
who, harassed. by the increasing embarrassments of a ruinous trade, 
the vigorous. competition of successful rivals, and the obligation to 
provide for necessitous dependents, extort the last anna from the 
helpless ryots, prodigal of empty wishes for their prosperity, but heed- 
less of all improvement exceptimprovement of revenue. .Improved 
revenue creates fresh means of patronage, and patronage is the main 
spring of their system. From: the time when the Company ac- 
quired the territorial revenue.of Bengal, commercial profit ceased 
to be an object of the, proprietors. The style, indeed, of a mer- 
cantile association was still kept.up, but they were merchants only 
in name. The principle of buying cheap, and selling dear, which is 
the only foundation of commercial thrift, was, intentionally, and 
systematically disregarded. East India stock is now purchased for 
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no other purpose but to obtain, by a judicious exercise of the right 
of secret voting, an influence over the Court of Directors. 
Debtors to the Proprietors for the attainment of the ‘ highest 
object of their ambition,’ these gentlemen evince, or promise to 
evince their gratitude, by charging the needy friends and relatives 
of their supporters on the Indian revenues. So far as-it can be 
contrived consistently with this primary object, they are, no doubt, 
anxious to promote the happiness of their subjects, and their dis- 
patches abound with philanthropic declarations to that effect; but 
try the sincerity of these protestations by their conduct, when the 
purposes of just government, and the maintenance of extensive 
patronage clash, and the interest of the people of India will be 
found to be uniformly sacrificed to the interest of the Proprietors 
of East India Stock, and of the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany. 

This preponderance of considerations of patronage over those 
of equitable dominion, is. by no means new in the history of the 
Company, and the cause of it is to be sought not so much in 
any wilful propensity to malversation, as in the inherent and irre- 
mediable debility of its constitution. Very soon after the anoma- 
lous amalgamation of the sovereign and commercial characters, by 
the cession of the Dewanny of Bengal, it became apparent to the 
government in England, that however competent a mercantile 
corporation might prove to conduct the multifarious details of a 
distant and extensive traffic, it was by no means deserving of 
implicit trust in the administration of political affairs. It was 
foreseen, and, indeed, it could scarcely have eluded expectation, 
that influence, however small, when once established in the coun- 
cils of Native princes, must have an inevitable tendency to pro- 
gressive increase, and that in the contingency of such augmenta- 
tion, without suitable check and control, the authority of the 
Crown, of Parliament, and of the Directors themselves, must all be 
at the mercy of the Company’s servants. Respecting them, a well- 
founded apprehension was entertained, that unless awed by the 
vigilant superintendence of their employers, and of Parliament, 
they would infallibly pervert the powers entrusted to them in their 
political capacity to the attainment of unlawful gain, to be em- 
ployed ‘on their return to England in providing shelter and pro- 
tection for those who, in India, had screened their misconduct, or 
thinistered to their rapacity. To guard against the occurrence of 
this evil which threatened the degradation of the Court of Directors, 
and the erection of a power in India too strong for their control, 
it was, in 1773, for the first time, deemed expedient to introduce 
the inspection of the ministers of the crown into the affairs of the 
Company: By the 10th section of the 13th Geo. III. c. 63, it was 
enacted, that every thing in the Company's correspondence from 
India, which related to the civil or military affairs and government 
of the Company, should, within fourteen days after the receipt, be 
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laid before the Secretary of State; and every thing that related to 
the management of the revenues, before the Commissioners of the 
Treasury. This enactment, though well intended, and as far.as it 
went well aimed, was, in effect, lame and impotent. The powers 
entrusted by it to the servants of the Crown, were mere powers of 
inspection, to be exercised long after the opportunity for timely and 
productive interference had elapsed, and leading, by their limitation, 
to the correspondence received, only to a vague, unsatisfactory con- 
jecture of results, long after their causes had become inveterate. 
This defect was, indeed, in some measure remedied by the Act of 
1781, 21 Geo. III. c. 65, s. 34, which provided that the Court of 
Directors should deliver to the Commissioners of the Treasury, 
copies of all letters and orders in any way relating to the manage- 
ment of the revenues of the Company, fourteen days, at least, 
before they were dispatched; and to one of the Secretaries of 
State, copies. of all letters and orders in any way relating to the 
civil and military affairs of the Company; and that the Court of 
Directors should pay due obedience, and should be governed and 
bound in their directions to the Governors and Councils of ‘the 
several settlements by such instructions as they should receive 
from his Majesty, by one of his principal Secretaries of State, ‘so 
far as related to the conduct and transactions of the said United 
Company and their Governors, Presidents, and Councils respectively, 
with the country powers in the East Indies, and also to the levying 
war and making peace. In this act we have the first positive 
declaration by the Legislature, of the inexpediency of committing 
the irresponsible government of India to a Joint Stock Company, 
and the necessity of subjecting the exercise of duties, even purely 
ministerial, to supervision and control. 


It appears from the Ninth Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, of 1783, that the apprehensions which led 
to the above-mentioned enactments, were not without foundation, 
that during the whole period which elapsed from 1773 to 1782, 
disorders and abuses of every kind had multiplied. ‘Wars, con- 
trary to policy, and contrary to public faith, were carrying on in 
various parts of India; the allies, dependents and subjects of the 
Company, were every where oppressed ; dissensions in the Supreme 
Council prevailed, and continued for the greater part of the time ; 
the contest between the civil and judicial powers threatened that 
issue to which they came at last—an armed resistance to the au- 
thority of the King’s Court of Justice; the orders which the ser- 
vants were bound to obey, were avowedly, and on ‘principle, con- 
temned ; and; during all this time, the real state of the several 
Presidencies, and the conduct of their governments towards the 
Natives, was altogether, unknown to Parliament, or even to mi- 
nisters.’ : 

Such was'the state of things when the affairs of the East India 
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Company, rendered interesting by the impeachment’ of ‘Warren 
Hastings, and the contest for power between Pitt and Fox, fixed’ the 
attention of the country, A correct apprehension of the objects 
proposed by Mr. Pitt in his East India Bill, and of the means by 
which he endeavoured to attain them, is essential t6 the due under-’ 
standing of the existing system ; and as the complete failure of all 
the ends contemplated in its establishment, will, in all probability, 
soon occasion a réconsideration. of the plan’ to which it was pre- 
ferred, the following comparison of their respective merits, by 
Mr. Sheridan, may be read with advantage. From it, it will be 
seen, that the necessity of depriving the East India Company of 
all real power, and of. reducing them to the mere mechanism of 
official obedience, was at that time felt by all parties in the’ state ; 
that the authority since exercised by them is that of mere stewards, 
to be restrained and revoked at will, omnipotent for every purpose 
of mismanagement, but utterly incompetent for the task of vigor- 
ous and substantial reform. 

1. Mr, Fox’s bill discontinued, the powers and authorities of the 
Company for the term of four years, and transferred those powers, 
and no more, or others, for the said term,toseven. Directors named 
by Parliament, to be by them exercised in trust for, and for the be- 
nefit of, the Company. 

Mr. Pitt’s bill continued the form of the Company’s government, 
and professed to leave the patronage, under certain conditions, and 
the commerce without conditions, in the hands of the Company; 
but placed all matters relating to the civil and military government 
and revenues, in the hands of six Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India, who were invested with the superintendence and control over 
all the British territorial possessions in. the East Indies, and over 
the affairs of the United Company of Merchants trading thereto. 

2.. Mr. Fox’s bill did not affect to separate the right of nominating 
and appointing the persons to be employed in executing the mea- 
sures of government in India, from the right of originating and 
directing the measures themselves, __ . 

Mr. Pitt's bill denied to his commissioners any right of nomi- 
natung or appointing to any office civil or military, but it reserved 
to them the power of annulling every appointment of the Company, 
in a right of recalling every person, civil or military, in the Com- 
pany’s service, as well as an exclusive right to censure or approve, 
furnish or reward, according to their judgment and discretion. 

3. Mr. Fox’s bill did not pretend at once-to divide the commer- 
cial from ‘the political interests, or the trade, from the revenues of 
the Company ; but provided that nine assistant Directors, nomi- 
nated ‘by Parliament from among the Proprietors of East India 
Stock, should form a Board, for the sole purpose of ordering and 
managing the commerce of the said United Company, under =the 
orders of the superior Board. 
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Mr. Pitt’s bill professed to divide the political and commercial 
interests of the Company between the Board of Control and the 
Direetors, but dénied to the Directors the right to manage, order, 
or direct their commercial concerns in India, unless their’ dis+ 
patches should have received the sanction of the Board of Control ; 
and in case the Board should directly interfere in the commerce of 
the Company, the remedy provided for the Directors is an appeal 
to the King in Council, against the decision of his Majesty's mi- 
nisters, and his Majesty's decision in Council is final and conclusive. 
It also gives to the Board of Control, while it professes to leave 
the ae of the Company independent, an absolute power over the 
territorial revenues of the Company in India, the clear profits of 
which, after defraying the charges and expences attending the 
same, form the principal, if not the sole fund on which the trade 
with India is carried on. 


4. Mr. Fox’s bill did not pretend to be founded, in any respect, 
upon the consent of the Company, nor to produce a system of re- 
form agreeable to, or concerted with, those whose abuse of power it 
professed to remedy. 

Mr. Pitt's bill was. avowedly communicated to the Directors of 
the Company and to. the Proprietors, its several provisions were 
discussed by them, and many material alterations were made in the 
plan after it had been brought into Parliament, declaredly for the 
purpose of according to the suggestions, and granting the explana- 
tions required by the Company. Upon this ground the bill passed; 
and since that. time there is scarce any one right or power which 
the Company conceived to have been secured to them, which, in 
the opinion of the Court of Directors, has not been usurped by 
the Board of Control—the Commissioners supporting their own 
construction of the law against the fruitless expostulations and re- 
monstrances of the Directors. 

5. Mr. Fox’s bill established no fourth estate, nor gave any one 
power to the Directors therein named, which did not before exist in 
the Company ; but, on the contrary, did limit and restrain the said 
Directors so appointed by Parliament, in various particulars, in 
which the Company’s Directors were not before restrained. 


Mr. Pitt’s bill has established a fourth; or new estate, or depart- 
ment of government, with powers infinitely exceeding those pos- 
sessed by the Court of Directors, or Court of Proprietors, at the 
time when the said Board of Control was established. 


6. Mr. Fox’s bill, so far from placing the Directors, named by 
Parliament, above the executive government of the Company, and 
out of the reach of its inspection and control, did expressly and. dis- 
tinctly place them under the same obligation to communicate their 
transactions ‘to his Majesty's ministers for the time being, and did, 
expressly and distinctly, make them subordinate and amenable to 
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his Majesty's pleasure, and to the directions of his Ministers, in ‘the 
same manner, and upon the same footing, and under the same 
limitations and instructions, as the Regulating Act of 1773; and 
the Act of 1781, and various other Acts, had placed the Court of 
Directors chosen and appointed by the Company. 


Mr. Pitt’s bill has expressly repealed all the provisions in the said 
acts, which gave to his Majesty any right, power, or authority to in- 
terfere in any matter or concerns of the British Government in India, 
and has made the Board of Control whollyindependent in the exercise 
of their offices of the general executive government of the Com- 
pany ; they being neither bound to abide by his Majesty's will and 
pleasure, or even to communicate with his Majesty upon any one 
measure or matter relating to India, of any sort whatever. 


7. Earl Fitzwilliam, and the other Directors under Mr. Fox’s 
bill, could neither have had transactions with any of the country 
powers in the East Indies, nor have directed hostilities against, nor 
have concluded treaties with, any states or power, but subject to 
the orders of his Majesty ; and his royal will and pleasure, signified 
to them by the Secretary of State, they were bound by him to obey. 


Mr. Dundas, with any two more Commissioners, may transact 
matters of any sort with the country powers; may treat with, or 
ally with, or declare war against, or make peace with, all or any of 
the powers or princes of India; may levy armies there to any ex- 
tent, and command the whole revenues of all our possessions for 
their support, without taking his Majesty’s pleasure upon any of 
these subjects in any shape, and without acting in his name, or 
under his authority ; and these things he may do against the will 
of the Directors, and without the knowledge of Parliament; so 
that, in truth, the present Board of Control have, under Mr. Pitt's 
bill, separated and usurped those very imperial prerogatives from 
the Crown, which were falsely said to have been given to the new 
Board of Directors under Mr. Fox’s bill. ’ 


8. Mr. Fox’s bill placed the whole of the powers taken from the 
Company in the new Government established at home, in order 
that they might be executed under the inspection and control of the 
legislature and the public, 


Mr. Pitt’s bill, assisted by the explanatory Act of 1786, beside 
the new and extraordinary powers given to the Board of Control 
at home, has given to the Governors and Presidents abroad the 
most despotic and extravagant authorities, unlike any thing that 
could: have been supposed to originate ‘in a free state, and utterly 
irreconcileable to the spirit of the British Constitution ; by virtue of 
which despotic authority, among other enormities, which, under the 
name of Government, may be committed, the Governor, or Presi- 
dent of the Council, may, upon his single pleasure, seize and secure 
any British subject in India, of whatever rank or situation;and upon the 
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accusation only of any. one person, cause him to. be thrown on.ship- 
board, or imprisoned, until there shall be a convenient opportunity 
of sending him to England, where, by the same bill, a new tribunal 
and proceeding, equally unheard of in the Constitution, are provided 
for his trial. 


9. Mr. Fox’s bill established no system of mystery and conceal- 
ment in the management .of affairs of any sort ; but, on the con- 
trary, did expressly provide, that the conduct of the Board estab- 
lished by his bill should be clear and open, that their opinions 
should be given in no covert manner, and that their motives of 
conduct, as well as their measures, should stand recorded on their 
journals, signed with the name of each Director, thereby making 
them responsible to Parliament and their country by the best pledge 
and security for responsibility—an explicit avowal of their purposes 
at the time they resolved on their measures. 


Mr. Pitt’s bill has provided 4 Secret Committee in the Court 
of Directors, who are bound by a solemn oath, from which the 
Board of Control] alone can release them ; and through this Secret 
Committee, who are bound to obey all orders of that Board, as the 
servants in India are bound to obey all orders of the Secret Com- 
mittee, all the enormous powers and prerogatives before mentioned 
may be exercised without a possibility, should the Commissioners 
so please, either that the King, the Company, or Parliament, shall 
ever hear of any such orders until they shall have been carried into 
full effect. 


10. Mr. Fox’s bill was a measure of experiment, the term of its 
duration limited to four years ; and during that period the affairs 
of the Company were placed so immediately and intelligibly under 
the eye of Parliament, that a permanent and well-digested system 
for the future government of those valuable possessions might 
reasonably have been expected from the wisdom of the legislature, 
before that term should have been expired; a system that might 
have restored to the Company all the rights and privileges which, 
consistently with the ends of good government, they could possess, 
and have provided real and effectual securities to the Constitution, 
whenever the judgment of Parliament should have found it neces- 
sary to add to the power and influence of the Crown. 


Mr. Pitt’s bill, and all its explanatory and supplemental acts, are 
perpetual jaws, and profess to be a final arrangement for the go- 
vernment of India, by which means the Company is wholly at the 
mercy of the Board of Control, not only with respect to the renewal 
of their Charter of exclusive trade, but with respect to their claims 
of property in the territorial revenues in India, as well as in their 
corporate capacity as merchants, entitled to a free trade in common 
with the rest of the King’s subjects, although their monopoly 
should not be renewed; and in this situation they are placed in 
direct violation of the faith of the legislature engaged to them for 
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a ‘valuable consideration, upon a’ solemn compact, while neither 
against the Board of Control, acting on purposes of exclusive power 
and ambition, nor against ‘the Crown, acting in collusion with the 
Board of ‘Control, and covertly directing its measures and its in- 
fluence, is there any provision made for the danger which may arise 
to.the.Constitution.’ 

Never ‘was a measure more studiously misrepresented, or more 
generally misunderstood than Mr. Fox's bill. It was. resisted as 
an invasion of chartered rights, an unwarrantable interference with 
the Company's affairs, an attempt to create an unconstitutional 
power in the country, omnipotent ‘when allied, unmanageable when 
opposed to the legitimate influence of the Crown. Rendered odious 
by the violent invectives of Mr. Pitt, disabled by the avowed hos- 
tility of the Court, by whose minions he was traduced, Mr. Fox was 
driven from the helm of power by a conspiracy to alarm the King 
and delude the people, than which none more unworthy or un- 
principled is.recorded in our national annals. There was nothing 
in.the principle or details of the measure, which he submitted 
to the House of Commons, which deserved the terms of violent re- 
probation applied to it by Mr. Pitt. and his partisans. Its object 
was merely to do that effectually, the expediency of which had 
already been repeatedly declared by the legislature; the necessity 
of which was proved by the reports on which the bill was grounded, 
namely, to transfer the government of India from hands incompe- 
tent to conduct it, to the management of a Board of Directors ap- 
pointed by Parliament, protected from the influence of clandestine 
intrigue by the publicity of their proceedings, and amenable to the 
direct and constant superintendence of the legislature, from which 
their power was derived. Mr. Pitt attempted to arrive at the same 
point by an indirect circuitous route, and, contenting himself, in the 
first instance, with the assertion of the principle of control, pro- 
posed to do by degrees, what he was reluctant to effect at once. 
Fettered by the close intimacy which had grown up between him 
and the Company during the short administration of his rival, 
and the earnest support he had received from them while the issue 
of the contest was in doubt, he was compelled to consult their 
wishes in the general outline of his plan, and to preserve to them 
as much of the exterior insignia of authority as was necessary to 
justify their retention of a large share of the Indian patronage. 
With this view he left them in the undisturbed possession of the 
nominal sovereignty of India, the monopoly of the trade, the admi- 
nistration of the territorial revenues, and of civil and military affairs, 
subject only to the control of a Board of Commissioners appointed 
by the King. If his scheme had stopped here, he would in truth 
have done little more than was done by the Acts of 1773 and 
1780, the inefficiency of which had already been experienced, but 
as he felt his strength he increased his pretensions, and by the Acis 
of 1786 and 1793, he ‘reduced the Courts of Directors and Pro- 
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jetors to a state of absolute subservience to the’ Board of Control. 
By the first of these/A¢ts, 26thGeo. III. c. 16, every: member of 
the Secret Committée.“of the’ Court of Directors, appointed by) the 
Act of 1784 to correspond with the Commissioners for’ the Affairs 
of India, was bound by oath not to diselose the orders and instruc- 
tions transmitted from the’ Board to any persons not nrembers: of 
the said Committee; and by the twenty-third section of the 33rd 
Geo. III. c. 52, it- was enacted that no order or resolution of the 
Court of Directors, concerning the civil or military government, 
or revenues of India, after it shall have received.the approbation of 
the Board of Commissioners, shall be rescinded,-suspended, revoked, 
or varied, by any General Court of Proprietors. 


Of this notable expedient to govern India, without violence 
to ‘ chartered rights, and with safety to the British Constitution,’ 
the results have been precisely such as ‘Mr. Burke anticipated. 
This scheme, said he, of reconciling a direction really _and—truly 
deliberative, with an office really and substantially controlling, is 
a sort of machinery that.can be kept in order but avery short 
time. Either the Directors will dwindle into Clerks, or the Secre- 
tary of State will leave every'thing to them, often through design, 
often through neglect. ‘If activity should be affected by both, colli- 
sion, procrastination, delay, and in the end, utter confusion must en- 
sue.’ That such has been the character of the relation between the 
Board of Commissioners and the Court of Directors since the pas- 
sing of the charter of 1793, no one at all acquainted with the his- 
tory of the Company’s affairs can entertain a doubt.* Deprived of 


* * Of two bodies,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘ when one has the right of unlimited 
command, and the other is constrained to unlimited obedience, the latter 
has no power whatsoever, but just as much, or as little, as the former is 
pleased to allow. This is the relative position of the Board of Control and 
the East India Company. The powers of the Board of Control conyert the 
Company’s Courts into agents of its will. The real, the sole governing 
power of India, is the Board of Control ; and it only makes use of the Court 
of Directors as an instrument, as a subordinate office, for the management 
of details, and the preparation of business for the cognizance of the swpe- 
rior power. The real nature -of the machine cannot be disputed, ‘though, 
hitherto, its movements have been generally smooth, and the power is eonsi- 
derable which appears to remain in the hands of the Directors. The reasons 
are clear. Whenever there is not a strong motive to interfere with business 
of detail, there is always a strong motive to let it alone. There never has 
yet been any great motive to the Board of Control’'to interfere ; and, of 
consequence, it has given itself little trouble about the business of detail, 
which has proceeded with little harm, and as little benefit, from the exist- 
ence of that Board. ‘So long as the Court of Directors remain perfectly 
subservient, the superior has nothing further to desire. Of the power which 
the Directors retain, much is inseparable from the management of detail. 
The grand question, relates to the effects upon the Government of India, 
arising from an authority like the Board of Control, acting through such a 
subordinate and ministerial instrument as the Court of Directors. 
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all power really deliberative, by the superintendence of the Board 
of Control, not one scheme of rational improvement, not one at- 
tempt to raise the character of their subjects, to give them an in- 
terest in the permanence of our power, or the welfare of their own 
country, has hitherto emanated from the Directors. In every de- 
partment of our administration, fiscal, judicial, military, or political, 
the Natives of India are proscribed. ‘The avowed object of the two 
East India bills of 1783, was to rescue them from the state: of 
misery and degradation in which the misgovernment of former 
rulers, their own ignorance and superstition, and our oppression, 
had involved them. Has that been done? Is it likely to be 
effected by men, whose only object in seeking the direction is to 
provide for relatives and friends by the emoluments of those offices 
to which the Natives, if competent, might aspire ? 


The President of the Board of Control, and the Secret Com- 





‘It is evident, that so far as the Directors are left to themselves, and the 
Board of Control abstain from the trouble of management, the Government 
of India is left to the imperfections, whatever they were, of the previously 
condemned system, as if no Board of Control were in existence. In that 
part of the business, in which the Board takes a real share, it is still to be 
inquired, what chance exists that better conduct will proceed from the 
Board of Control, than would have proceeded from the Court of Directors? 


‘Motives to application on the part of the Board of Control, can be dis- 
covered none. And application, accordingly, such as deserves the name, a 
careful pursuit of knowledge, with incessant meditation of the ends and the 
means, the Board has not even thought of bestowing. If Mr. Dundas be 
quoted as an objection, it is only necessary to explain the circumstances of 
the case. The mind of Mr. Dundas was active and meddling, and he was 
careful to exhibit the appearance of a great share in the Government of 
India ; but what was it, as President of the Board of Control, that he ever 
did? He presented, as any body might have presented, the Company’s 
annual budget; and he engrossed an extraordinary share of their patronage. 
But I know not any advice which he ever gave, that was not either very 
obyious, or very wrong. 


‘The institution of the Board of Control, as it gave no motives to applica- 
tion in the members of that Board, so it lessened prodigiously the motives 
to application in the Court of Directors. Before the existence of the Board 
of Control, the undivided reputation of good measures, the undivided igno- 
miny of bad, redounded to the Court of Directors. The great sanction of 
pubic opinion acted upon them with undivided energy. Men are most 

ighly stimulated to undergo the pains of labour, when they are most sure 
of reaping the fruits of labour; most surely discouraged from labour, when 
they are least sure of reaping its advantages: but in taking pains to under- 
stand the grounds of action, and laboriously to frame measures adapted to 
them, the Court of Directors, before their subjugation to the Board of Con- 
trol, were sure of reaping the fruits of their iabours in the execution of their 
schemes. What motive, on the other hand, to the laborious consideration 
of measures of government remained, when all the fruits of knowledge and 
of wisdom might be rejected by the mere caprice of the President of the 
Board of Control ?’— History of British India, vol. iv. p. 489. 
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mittee of the Court of Directors, are, no doubt, under the control 
of Parliament and of public opinion, competent to govern India 
with honour to themselves and advantage to the empire. Give 
them some higher motives for exertion than the participation in 
Indian patronage, emancipate them from mean obligation to the 
Proprietors of East India Stock, free them from the perpetual em- 
barrassments of a ruinous trade, associate with them men whose 
stake and character in the country is a security against corruption, 
approach, in fine, as nearly as the altered circumstances of affairs 
may permit, to the wise, generous, and magnanimous policy of 
Mr. Fox, to rule our Asiatic empire in the King’s name, and half the 
difficulties which have been created by the present weak and in- 
volved system of mystery and concealment will speedily disappear. 


The ferment raised throughout the country by the objections 
urged against that enlightened resolution is now well understood to 
have been created by fraud and imposture. It is indeed scarcely 
possible to learn from any of Mr. Pitt's speeches, what was the 
precise nature of the apprehensions which he professed to entertain. 
It is more than probable that the attainment of power at all events, 
quocunque modo, was the real motive of his opposition, and that in 
this he was encouraged and abetted by the personal enemies of Mr. 
Fox, the ‘reptiles who burrowed under the throne.’ Be this as 
it may, the ‘ fourth estate,’ ‘the monster in the constitution,’ and 
other hard names of equal sound and meaning, which were lavished 
on Lord Fitzwilliam and his Board, are now felt by every intelligent 
reader of the history of that day, to have been utterly misplaced, 
and the undue influence which was said to have been secured by it 
to Mr. Fox, in case of his dismissal from office, was unquestionably 
a mere chimera of his rival’s imagination. When therefore we are 
told, by those who would perpetuate the present iniquitous system, 
merely to preserve the power of appointing writers and cadets to 
vex, and tease, and plunder the people of India, that we are unable 
to suggest any plan more likely to effect the purposes of good 
government—we answer, that there is at least a plan of pro- 
visional arrangement, devised by men whose names will be held 
in honour in this country so long as honour is any part of its 
concern, the leading features of which are as applicable to the 
present, as to any past condition of affairs, by which the true inter- 
ests of India may be reconciled to the interests of England, without 
danger to the just influence of the Crown or the independence of 
Parliament. 


The adoption of that plan now, would occasion no hasty or in- 
considerate innovation in the frame, or form, of our provincial au- 
thority; it would not, in awkward eagerness to reform, rashly 
discredit or degrade the Government, to which our Indian subjects 
pay obedience ; but it would enable us to conduct a searching in- 
quiry into every crevice of the Company's system ; it would place 
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the affairs: of India clearly and intellligibly before the legislature 
and the country, and provide for the discovery and correction of 
abuse, by.men to whom. its existence is not attributable, and who 
are not.interested in its. continuance... Let us be -well assured that 
we cannot much longer keep India from our thoughts, that all our 
attempts to separate it from our public interests, and our national 
reputation, will end in disgrace and failure. We must remove the 
screen by which the miserable condition of a hundred millions of 
fellow-subjects is hidden from our view.; or it may soon, very soon, 
be torn in pieces.. Better, surely, that.the former should be done, 
in pursuance. of a wise, generous, and timely resolution to devote 
ourselves to an arduous, but importunate duty, than that the latter 
should occur, in the sudden. calamity of events, which may shake 
this empire to its centre. The struggle to support the Company's 
supremacy, if it chance to totter, would infallibly crush the credit, 
and overwhelm the revenues of this country. It is yet in our power 
to prevent that misfortune, to unite in cordial attachment to our 
government millions who still expect justice at our hands, but 
whose deferred hope. begins to sicken, and may, ere long, give 
place to resentment and revenge. 
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Home of my youth ! how chang’d you greet me, 
No more, alas! my home art thou; 

Where are the friends should flock to meet me? 
Dear to my heart, where are they now ? 

Keener than steel, the thought comes o’er me, 
Hard is the truth my lips must own ; 

All to the grave are gone before me, 
Cheerless and old I’m left alone.— 


Wide o’er the vale mine eyes extending 
Seek for each spot, each tree they knew, 
Vainly. they seek—my bosom rending 
Nought but a desert meets my view :— 
Soft o’er my soul remembrance stealing 
Calls up the days, the joys of yore, 
Cold grows my heart, the chord of feeling, 
Broken within vibrates no more.— 


Fast to the grave my steps are speeding ; 
Strangers will see me droop and die ; 
On my low grave will gaze unheeding, 
Drop not a tear nor heave one sigh ;. 
Oh, not a friend is. nigh to hear me, 
None. comes to soothe the hour of gloom, 
Friend of the hopeless! Death be near me, 
Home, I shall find thee in the tomb. 
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Sacrep CriticisM—INTERPRETATION OF ScRIPTURE—MAasoRETIC 
PunctuaTion—Ancient Versions anp MSS.—Rassrnicau 
InTERPRETATION—MOopDERNINTERPRETERS—LHEREFORMATION. 


No. II. 


[ nave already given an account of the nature, object, and impor- 
tance of Sacred Criticism, I have also given. an account of what 
has been accomplished in this department of Sacred Literature, 
from the earliest times down till the publication of Griesbach’s se- 
cond edition of the Greek Testament. I am now to pursue another 
branch of the history, by giving an account of what has been done 
with regard to the criticism of the Hebrew Scriptures. I have 
already glanced at the labours of the Masorites. During the fifth 
and sixth centuries, and even for some centuries after, they did all 
that men could do, in order to secure the integrity of the sacred 
text. But every thing human is imperfect ; and accordingly the 
belief that no error could take place, after the text was fixed by 
the Masorites, affords only an instance of the weakness of mortals, 
and of the strong force of prejudice. It is proper to remark, that 
when the study of the Hebrew language was revived, Jews were 
naturally applied to as teachers; reverence, more than they de- 
served, was paid to the dicta of their learned men, and it was not 
till Christians became themselves proficients in the knowledge of 
the Hebrew language, that any one ventured to call in question 
their authority. 


The first instance of disobedience to the supreme authority of 
the Masoretic Jews, and the first example of independent thinking, 
was set by Elias Levita, a learned Jew, who called in question the 
divine authority of the points. Masclef, a Roman Catholic, and 
Cappellus, a Protestant, improved the suggestion ; and both pur- 
sued the subject with great ardour. The two Buxtorfs, father and 
son, maintained with obstinacy, what they had learned with great 
labour and expence—the divine authority of the points and accents. 
The brothers, Lewis and. James Cappellus, replied to the Buxtorfs. 
The whole subject was thoroughly discussed in this dispute; and 
the sum of what was advanced on both sides may be learned from 
the grammars of Robertson, a follower of Buxtorf, and Sculters, 
on the one hand; and from Dr. Wilson, a follower of Masclef and 
Cappellus, on the other. The subject has since been exhausted, 
The doctrine of Masclef and Cuppellus, with regard to the autho- 
rity of the Masoretical punctuation, was considered for a while as 
the most dangerous of heresies; but time and more deliberate 
study, have produced such effects on the minds of men, that,, at 
the present day, there are not perhaps many individuals acquainted 
with the subject, who would hesitate.a single moment, to pronounce 
the Masoretical points and accents a mere human invention. They 
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are useful, in so far as they enable us to ascertain in what sense 
the Jews, who lived in the fifth and sixth centuries, understood the 
Scriptures. But no one now hesitates to depart from that sense, 
when another and better meaning, and more accordant with the 
scope and connection of the Scriptures, can by that means be 
obtained. 

The Hebrew punctuation is so different from any thing in the 
languages of Europe, that it is exceedingly difficult to convey an 
idea of it to any one who has not studied the subject. Suffice it to 
say, that such was the power attributed to these points, that they 
have been allowed to take the place of the letters themselves, to 
make a letter sound or be silent, according to their position ; and, 
in a word, to make the simplest language in the world the most 
complex. Such were the hindrances which the slavish observances 
of the Masoretic punctuation and accents opposed to the acquisi- 
tion of the Hebrew, that it may safely be asserted, that by devoting 
one hour in the day to the study of that language without the points, 
greater progress will be made in three months than could in as 
many years be attained, when the old method is pursued. 


Another evil arising from the slavish regard which was paid to 
this system of punctuation may be noticed. So long as the points 
were considered of divine authority, the various copies of the He- 
brew Bible were, without examination, tacitly held to be perfectly 
identical ; and to have hinted the possibility of a various reading 
would have been thought heretical. The rejection of the points 
made way for many improvements in the translation; and the col- 
lection of MSS. proved that the text itself not only admitted, but 
required correction. 

The publication of Walton’s Polyglot, which contained, in pa- 
rallel columns, the Vulgate Latin, the Septuagint, the Chaldee Tar- 
gums, the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Syriac, and Arabic trans- 
lations, together with the Ethiopic and Persic, where these could 
be procured, with a Latin translation of each, produced a variety of 
readings. These excited public attention to the examination of 
Hebrew MSS., which were found in many instances to agree with 
the cognate dialects, and other versions of the Old Testament, where 
these differed from the Masoretic copies and printed editions : this 
gave rise to the Herculean task of Dr. Kennicot. Morinus, a fa- 
ther of the Oratory in Paris, gave a most gloomy representation of 
the state of the Hebrew text. He took for granted that the Sep- 
tuagint and the Vulgate were both correct, and consequently that 
the Hebrew text was faulty in all instances in which it differed from 
these. Cappellus modified the sentiments of Morinus, and justly 
maintained that ancient versions were only one source of emen- 
dation. Walton's Polyglot prepared the way for a more certain and 
philosophical discussion of the question. In 1667, Athias, a learned 
Rabbi, published a Hebrew Bible, for which he collated some an- 
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cient MSS., Sablonski, Vander Heoght, Opitices, and Michaelis, 
severally published editions of the Hebrew Bible, on which consi- 
derable critical pains were bestowed. Houbigant, about the middle 
of the last century, indulged in conjectural emendation to such a 
degree as no critic could approve. 

In the same year Dr. Kennicot published his dissertation on the 
state of the Hebrew text, in order to show the necessity of collating 
the Hebrew MSS. and ancient versions, for the emendation of the 
Old Testament, in the same manner as had been done for the 
New. In 1759, he published his second dissertation. The propriety 
of the measure was by this time generally acknowledged; and a 
subscription, to the amount of 10,000/. sterling, was raised to 
defray the expence. About six hundred Hebrew MSS., and six- 
teen Samaritan, were collated, either in whole or in part ; and the 
variations were printed along with Vander Hooght's edition. The 
first volume was published in 1776, and the second in 1780. He 
had recourse also to the quotations of the Old Testament, in the 
Talmud, and other Jewish writings. The number of the various 
readings thus obtained is immense; but they consist chiefly in 
various modes of spelling, and if readings of this kind are ne- 
glected, such as make any variation in the tense, will be reduced 
toa very narrow compass. The result of the wheie may briefly 
be stated to be, that no ancient book has been preserved so entire 
as the Hebrew Bible has been. Kennicot’s edition brings down 
the history of this department of ‘ Sacred Criticism’ to nearly the 
same period with Welstein’s edition of the New. 


In 1784, and from that time till 1788, John Bernard Dé Rossi, 
at Parma, published a Hebrew Bible, with additional various read- 
ings ; and, in 1793, Poedarlein and Meisner published, in a cheap 
form, an edition, in which the most important variations of Ken- 
nicot and Dé Rossi were embodied, and the whole brought within 
the reach of almost every Hebrew scholar. What is wanted to 
complete this edition is, a collation of the ancient versions which 
Walton’s Polyglot affords, and which might be accomplished at 
small expence. 

In addition to the labours of Walton, Kennicot, and Dé Rossi, 
it may be proper to mention Dr. Holme’s edition of the Septuagint, 
with the collation of MSS. and the continuation, by M. Parsons. 
This. work, which is not yet completed, will be an important acces- 
sion to Biblical criticism. 

There are other sources of emendation—the Talmud, the Mishua 
and other Jewish writings ; but'these are now considered inferior 
in value to what they once were. 

Some have proposed an additional source, viz.—conjecture. This 
has been employed, by Lowth, in his translation of Isaiah ; and 
even those who explode this source in the criticism of the Greek 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 23. o 
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Testament, are generally disposed to admit a limited and sober use 
of it in the criticism of the Hebrew Scriptures. 


With regard to the present Hebrew characters, the question has 
been proposed, whether they are original or borrowed from the 
Chaldeans ; or whether the Samaritan characters are in fact iden- 
tical with those which the Hebrews anciently used? This question, 
in one point of view, is of no importance, being only equivalent to 
the similar question, whether an old English writer employed the 
common Roman character or the Italian? In either case, the cha- 
racter is equally legible, and the language equally intelligible. If 
any one will take the trouble to compare the fac-similes of the 
autographs of our kings and nobles, in the copies of the ancient 
laws of this country, with the style of writing in modern times, he 
will immediately discover the changes that have taken place in the 
orthography and also in the conformation of the letters ; and hence 
we may legitimately conclude, that similar changes have taken 
place with regard to Hebrew writing. But whether these changes 
took place among the Hebrew or the Samaritans, or both, is now a 
matter of conjecture. Inscriptions and coins have been produced, 
which seem to indicate that the Samaritan were the ancient Hebrew 
letters ; but whether these coins and inscriptions are the produc- 
tions of the early age to which they lay claim, or the fabrication of 
a more recent period, is uncertain. 


One question, however, connected with this enquiry is important, 
and as it is the previous question, it ought, in the first place, to be 
settled and disposed of. If the Samaritan be the ancient Hebrew 
character, is not the principle of accounting for various readings, 
from the similarity of the present letters, altogether precluded ? 
And this is one source of various readings, on which much confi- 
dence is placed. 


It is further worthy of remark, that there is a fashion in writing, 
as in most other arts; and even in type founding and printing 
the taste is so frequently varied, that one who is at pains to study 
the subject, may decide with tolerable accuracy, the age and country 
in which a book was written or printed, although the title page were 
lost, from the internal evidence which the style of the writing or 
typography afford. In this way critics have judged of the origin 
and comparative antiquity of MSS., and the accuracy of their 
decisions has frequently been confirmed from other sources. To 
illustrate once more by a reference to analogy: books printed. two 
centuries ago, are easily distinguished by the circumstance that, the 
same character is used indiscriminately for U and V, and that VV 
is used for W. Books printed in France, since the Revolution, are 
known at first sight by the manner in which the 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9th 
figures are formed—rising alone, or descending below the line, as 
in writing. Ancient Greek MSS. are known by their being all 
written in capital letters, without points or accents, and by the 
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letters filling the whole line, without any vacant space being left at 
the beginning or end of words. Ancient Hebrew MSS. are known 
by similar characteristic marks. But these peculiarities in the style 
of writing do not affect the accuracy of the reading derived from 
them. A faulty composition may be beautifully written, and a very 
correct copy is not by any means uniformly distinguished by its 
manual execution, Few learned men, it may be said, excel in pen- 
manship ; whilst on the other hand, many superficial composers, who 
cannot even spell correctly, possess the art of forming their letters 
with the most consummate taste and elegance. 


In the Hunterean Museum, Glasgow, for example, there is a 
Hebrew MS. of the Scriptures, incomparably more beautiful than 
any printed copy; but neither so ancient nur so valuable as many 
that are far less tastefully executed. There is also, in the same 
collection, a Latin MS. of the Apocalypse, illuminated and adorned 
in such a manner, as must have required the labour of great part of 
the writer’s life. ‘To the admirers of fine books, this beautiful relic 
will appear inestimable ; but by the biblical critic it is accounted of 
far less value than many others, on which the graces of the pen, 
and the decorations of the artist, have been less profusely lavished. 


There is one source of Hebrew criticism of peculiar value, and of 
which learned men have diligently availed themselves—the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch. The separation of the Jews and Samaritans took 
place upwards of 400 years before the birth of Christ. Both the 
Jews and Samaritans possessed copies of the five books of Moses, or 
Pentateuch, previous to their separation, in the days of Nehemiah. 
From that period till the birth of Christ, they not only continued to 
maintain this separation, but refrained from all intercourse with 
each other. The variations betwixt their respective versions, 
although considerable in point of number, are yet so unimportant as 
not materially to affect the integrity of either version, and each of 
them has successfully been employed to correct mistakes in the 
other. A short account of the principal variations, may serve to 
give a general idea of their extent and character. 


In the first place, it may observed that many of these variations 
are merely accidental—arising from the orthographical mistake of 
one letter for another, which is liable to take place in the most 
studied transcripts, from the similarity of letters even in the same 
Alphabet. In such cases, a little attention to the scope and con- 
nection of the passage, will generally enable us to decide on the 
true meaning, and to correct the mistake. 

There are three variations in the Samaritan Copies, which are 
generally considered preferable to the reading of the Hebrew text. 
Genesis iv., v. 8. ‘ Let us go into the field.’ 

Exodus xii., vy. 40. ‘Now the sojourning of the children of 

Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was 430 years.. ‘The Samaritan has 

‘The sojourning of the children of Israel and of their fathers in 
02 
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the land of Canaan and in Egypt, was 430 years.’ This, from Acts 
vii., and Gallatians iii., is evidently the true sense, if not the pre- 
cise words of the original. Exodus v., vii., and viii., the messages 
of Moses are, in the Septuagint, twice recorded ; first, as delivered 
to Moses from God; and secondly, as repeated to Pharoah by 
Aaron. This we are certain was the case; but whether Moses 
wrote them down twice, or only once, can make no difference in 
the sense. 


A third class of variations are considered to be wilful corruptions 
on the part of the Samaritans. In the chronology of the lives of 
the Patriarchs, the Samaritan differs from the Septuagint, and both 
of them differ from the Hebrew with regard to the age of the 
Patriarchs, at the time of their children’s births. But on both of 
these points the Hebrew is generally allowed to be correct, making 
in all, 1656 years from the Creation to the Flood. 


But by far the most important variation, is in Exodus xx. v. 19, 
and the corresponding passage Deut. v., v. 21, where the Samaritans 
insert the following words, ‘When the Lord thy God shall have 
brought you into the land of the Canaanites, which you are going 
to possess, thou shalt erect two great stones, and plaster them with 
lime, and write upon these stones all the words of this Law; and 
when thou passest over Jordan, thou shalt set up these stones which 
I command thee this day, in Mount Gerrigrin ; and thou shalt 
build there an Altar to the Lord thy God, an altar of stone, 
thou shalt not lift up an iron tool upon it; of rough stone shalt 
thou build this altar to the Lord thy God, and shalt offer upon it 
whole burnt offerings to the Lord thy God, and sacrifices of peace, 
and shalt eat there, and rejoice before the Lord thy God, in that 
Mountain beyond Jordan, towards the way of the west, in the land 
of the Canaanites, who dwell in the plain over against Gilgal, near 
the oak of Moreh, towards Sychem.’ Instead of the ‘oak of 
Moreh, some copies have the ‘ valley of vision.’ 


That the whole of this is an interpolation is generally acknow- 
ledged, and the purpose contemplated by this wilful corruption is 
obvious ; namely, to give a sanction to the temple which they had 
built on Mount Gerrigrin, in opposition to the Jewish temple at 
Jerusalem. But that this interpolation was not generally known, 
at least not generally acknowledged, is evident from the anxiety of 
the woman of Samaria to receive a better sanction for this worship. 
John iv., v. 20. 


With the same view they altered the passage, Deut. xxvii. v., 4. 
The words in the Hebrew are, ‘ Ye shall set up these stones which 
I command you this day in Mount Ebal.’ For Mount Ebal, the 
Samaritans have substituted Mount Gerrigrin. All other versions 
agree with the Hebrew in these places; and that the Samaritans 
are sensible that these are interpolations and wilful corruptions, is 
evident from a circumstance which Maundael records, of a Sama- 
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ritan priest endeavouring to justify them, by an argument drawn 
from the appearance and topography of the place. He pointed out 
Ebal with a south exposure, arid and barren ; and Gerrigrin with 
a north exposure, verdant and fertile ; and from thence endeavoured 
to persuade him that the curses were pronounced upon Ebal, and 
were the cause of its barrenness ; and that the blessings were pro- 
nounced upon Gerrigrin, and were the cause of its fertility. Dr. 
Kennicot, in this dispute, takes the side of the Samaritans, against 
the Jews, contending that the Hebrew, not the Samaritan, is cor- 
rupted, and that the Jews, not the Samaritans, have been the cor- 
rupters ; and it is singular enough that amongst other reasons he 
employs the very argument of Maundael’s priest. 


Having mentioned the principal variations of these two versions, 
and accounted for them, it may now be observed that the Samaritan 
Pentateuch is a valuable document in proof of the correctness and 
integrity of the Hebrew Scriptures. For, notwithstanding the varia- 
tions I have noticed, and, perhaps, some others of minor import- 
ance, it coincides strictly with the Hebrew, in 999 cases out of 1000. 
But there is a peculiarity in the attestation which this document 
affords, that cannot be overlooked. Is the favourable testimony of 
an enemy above suspicion? Then tae Samaritan version is the 
testimony of the bitterest enemies of the Jews to their fidelity 
in preserving their sacred books. Is the concurrent testimony of 
two impartial witnesses sufficient legal evidence? Here is the 
independent testimony of two classes of witnesses, being in different 
countries, and who have had no intercourse for upwards of two thou- 
sand years, agreeing exactly with regard to the truth of every material 
fact, and even transmitting it in the same identical words, except 
in the few instances already mentioned. It is impossible to account 
for this upon any other hypothesis, but that of the antiquity and 
authenticity of the Mosaic records. The Samaritans have preserved 
one word, which has been lost out of those Hebrew copies, which 
were known when our English translation was made, but which 
has since been found in five or six of Kennicot’s and one of De 
Rossi's, and the propriety of whose insertion is confirmed beyond 
dispute, by Paul's quotation of the passage, which is Deut. xxvii., 
v. 26, in Gallatians iii., v .10, ‘‘ Cursed is every one that continueth 
not in all things, written in the book of the law to do them.” 


In the course of these lectures, we shall have many similar 
opportunities of illustrating the light which the collation of different 
versions affords in fixing the original text; and this is one very 
important object of sacred criticism, not only to ascertain and 
explain the words of inspiration, but also to furnish proof of the 
most satisfactory kind, of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
Scriptures. No two versions of any classic author, resemble each 
other so closely as the Hebrew and Samaritan Pentateuchs, and 
yet the authenticity of the former is never questioned. 
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Next in importance to the Samaritan Pentateuch, is the Targum 
of Onkelos. The name Targum signifies interpretation. Gene- 
rally the Targums are close translations of the Hebrew into the 
Chaldee language. But occasionally they partake of the nature of 
a Paraphrase, and on that account are highly important for ascer- 
taining the sense in which the ancient Jews understood the Scrip- 
tures. The practice of translating and interpreting the Scriptures 
into Chaldee originated during the captivity at Babylon, where one 
read the Hebrew text, and another explained it in the language of 
the country. The Jews, who remained in the East after the cap- 
tivity, needed such translations into their vernacular language, and 
those who returned into Judea needed them not less, inasmuch as 
they carried with them, and continued afterwards to use a mixed 
dialect, more nearly allied to the Chaldee than to the Hebrew: 
hence the Targums were committed to writing. Of these transla- 
tions; or paraphrases on the different parts of Scripture, no less than 
eight have come down to our times ; that of Onkelos, and the Je- 
rusalem Targums on the Pentateuch; Jonathan Ben Uziel on the 
Prophets ; and four others, anonymous, on the Hagiogiapha, and the 
books of Chronicles. Of these the Targums of Onkelos and Ben 
Uziel are most esteemed, as being more exact, their style more 
pure, and their paraphrases not so offensively interlarded with 
fables, as most of the others are. 


These paraphrases are highly useful for corroborating the autho- 
rity, and explaining the sense of many difficult passages. For ex- 
ample, Zaphnath-paneah, the name which Pharoah gave to Moses, 
Onkelos, translates, ‘ one to whom secrets are revealed.’ In the 
passages, Exodus iv., v. 25, the words ‘A bloody husband art thou 
unto me,’ are paraphrased ‘ Beware of the blood of circumcision, 
my husband is given unto me ;” intimating that, by the circumcision 
of her son, her husband’s life was saved. 


The Targums, especially the more ancient, are particularly im- 
portant in all disputations with the Jews, as they generally refer to 
the Messiah the same texts from which Christians derive the argu- 
ments to prove that Jesus of Nazareth is the true Messiah, the 
force of which the Jews are unable to resist, except by directing 
the application of these prophecies to some other subject. The 
Targums are also important, as suggesting the rise of many pecu- 
liar opinions and practices among the Jews, at the time when these 
were composed. Next to the Samaritan Pentateuch, they afford 
the strongest proof of the integrity of the Hebrew text. 


The next source of interpretation in the order of importance is 
the Septuagint. The name given to this version has its origin in 
the fabulous account of Aristeas, respecting the seventy-two trans- 
lators ; the time and authors of this translation are uncertain. The 
most probable account of its origin is, that it was made for the use 
of the Jews, in Egypt, after the conquest of Alexander the Great, 
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and from thence it afterwards spread into Greece. It is probable 
that, like the Targums, it was composed by different persons, at 
different times, and that the several parts thus composed were sub- 
sequently compiled and collected into one volume. That it is the 
work of various authors, like our own translation of the Scriptures, 
is evident from this, that, in the translation of different books, 
the same phrases, as well as words, are differently rendered. It is 
generally acknowledged that the Pentateuch is that part of the Sep- 
tuagint which is best translated. 

The style of the Septuagint has been called Hellenistic, that is, 
distinguished for expressing Hebrew idioms in Greek words. It 
was necessary it should be so, for two reasons ; first, because the 
Hebrews, in common with every other people, thought in their own 
language; and therefore, although they had learned the Greek, 
must still have retained a tincture of their native tongue, and a 
predilection for its peculiarities. Secondly, the Greeks were idol- 
ators, and therefore the ideas and worship of the true God could 
not have been accurately expressed in what is called classical Greek. 
This difficulty has been experienced by all the missionaries who 
have undertaken the similar task of translating the Scriptures into 
other languages. Indeed, when it is considered that the Scriptures 
contain terms, phrases, and figures, for which many languages af- 
ford not symbols which are strictly equivalent, or even closely ana- 


logous, it is obvious that a literal translation is often not less in- 
expedient than a more licentious use of language is hazardous. 


The Greek translation combined great faults with numerous ex- 
cellencies. ‘The translators themselves, or their copyists, are ac- 
cused of wilful corruption, in adding an hundred years to the lives 
of six of the antediluvian patriarchs, by intercalating that period 
previous to the birth of their first sons, and thereby extending the 


antediluvian period to upwards of 2000 years. This might have 
arisen from mistake ; but it is generally supposed to have been in- 
tentional, And the object of this corruption seems to have been a 
desire to gratify the Egyptians (who, like the Chinese and Hindoos, 
laid claim to an incredible antiquity,) by accommodating the Mosaic 
chronology to their extravagant traditions. Upon the same ground, 
some have accounted for the introduction of the name of Canaan 
among the number of the post-diluvians, for which there is nothing 
to correspond either in the Hebrew or Samaritan. This version 
agrees with the Samaritan, in representing Cain as saying to Abel, 
‘ Let us go into the field.’ 

The Rabbins accuse the Septuagint translators of wilfully cor- 
tupting a great number of passages ; but of the charges that have 
been preferred, there are only four, which seem to have any just 
foundation. Genesis ii., v. 2, for the seventh, they use the sixth 
day. The sense of the passage does not require this change ; seeing 
the verb ‘ finished’ is rendered in the pluperfect tense. Exodus iv, 
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v. 20, ‘ Moses took his wife and his sons, and set them upon an 
ass, and he returned to the land of Egypt.’ With this agree all 
the other versions. The Septuagint alone renders it, he set them 
upon ‘ beasts of burden ;—fearful, it is to be presumed, that by 
translating literally, they should represent Moses as travelling in 
too humble a style. Exodus xii. v. 40. In this instance they agree 
with the Samaritan, with regard to the period of the Israelites so- 
journing in Egypt; whether they give the identical words or not, 
there is no doubt that they have given the true sense. Numbers xvi., 
v. 15, ‘1 have not taken one ass from them,’ is rendered in Greek, 
‘I have taken nothing desirable of them.’ But this variation 
might originate in the mere mistake of one letter for another which 
closely resembled it, Hemed for Hemer. If it is a fact, that the 
Septuagint translation was made in the days of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos, and that his Queen’s name was Lagos (signifying a hare), 
this circumstance will explain the reason why, instead of using this 
word as the name of an unclean animal, they rendered it Xeiro- 
gryllon, that is, rought foot ; thus, by a paraphrase, getting rid of 
what would, in this case, appear an offensive allusion to the titles 
of majesty. 

But though a greater number of similar instances should be 
pointed out, such unimportant variations will not destroy the value 
of this venerable version. In many cases it coincides accurately 


with the quotations of Christ and his Apostles ; and that too, in 
some instances in which it differs from the Hebrew copies. ‘I'he 
comparison of the following passages will afford examples— 
Habakuk ii. v. 4... .... wi Hebrews x. v. 38. 
Habakuk i. v. 5 Romans ix. v. 33. 
Acts xv. v. 16. 


It has long been a desideratum in Biblical criticism, to have a 
correct revision of the Greek Septuagint, with a view to restore to 
its primitive purity a version, so highly esteemed by Hellenistic 
Jews, so generally regarded by Christians during the earliest and 
present times, and which is rendered still more important, from the 
light it reflects upon the New Testament Scriptures, which are 
written in the same style of Hellenistic Greek. This important 
work was begun about forty years ago, by Dr. Holmes, Dean of 
Winchester ; and is still continued by the Rev. J. Parsons. The 
work is said to be valuable, not only for its splendour, but also its 
accuracy ; and is conducted on the same approved plan as Wet- 
stein's and Griesbach’s Greek Testaments. It is to be hoped we 
shall soon have copies of it in some of our public libraries. 


The fourth version is the Syriac—a dialect of the Hebrew; but 
differing from it still more than the Chaldee. This version is very 
ancient, having been made probably about the end of the first 
century, or beginning of the second. The translation is very literal ; 
and generally the version coincides with the present Hebrew text. 
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In common with the Samaritan Septuagint and Vulgate, it has the 
words, Genesis iv. v. 8, ‘ Let us go into the plain.’ Besides this 
Syriac version, there is the fragment of another, which was made 
from Origen’s Hexapla. Part of this copy is thought to be irre- 
coverably lost ; the part which has been preserved, is deposited in 
the Ambrosian Library, at Milan. 


Fifth, the Arabic version. The Arabic is another cognate lan- 
guage, and on this account useful for ascertaining the true reading. 
There are several Arabic versions. The first is by a Jew, which 
elegantly explains some Hebrew phrases. The meaning of the 
Divine name, I am that I am, is aptly and significantly con- 
veyed in the paraphrase, ‘the Eternal, who can never pass away or 
change.’ Aleim, the plural name of the Divine Being, when used 
as the name of idols, is translated by a feminine word, in order to 
denote the distinction. Second; an Arabic translation, by Chris- 
tians. Third ; one by the Society De Propagand4, at Rome. This 
latter, from whatever source it was drawn, differs from the Hebrew 
in numbers ; in proper names, substituting sometimes the modern 
for the ancient naine of places, as for example, Naplous for Sychem ; 
and in some instances giving the interpretive sense for the literal 
form of expression, as in Genesis vi.,v. 3, the words, ‘ my spirit 
shall not always strive, are rendered ‘shall not always dwell in 
these men.’ The Arabic, as well as the Syriac, gives different titles 
to many of the Psalms. But in general it tends, like the others, 
to confirm the integrity of the Hebrew text. 


Sixth, the Aithiopic and Ancharic, a cognate language and dialect 
of the Hebrew. This version was first brought to Europe by 
Ludolph, afterwards by Mr. Bruce; but has not yet been exa- 
mined with all the care it deserves. Mr. Tates contemplates pub- 
lishing a correct edition of it. 

Seventh, the Persic version, is still in MS., it is believed to be 
very faithful. 

Eighth, the Armenian, from the Alexandrian Septuagint. This 
version has been attributed to Chrysostom, and has been collated for 
Dr. Holmes’s Septuagint. 

Ninth, the Coptic New Testament, has been edited by Wilkins. 
There are several copies of it in the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. 


Tenth, the Slavonic, or old Russian language. This translation 
is as old as the ninth century. 

Eleventh, the Latin Vulgate, reckoned authentic by the Church 
of Rome. In the same session, in which this version was determined 
and declared to be the supreme standard of faith, a decree was 
made for the revisal of it ; thus, in the same breath pronouncing it 
infallible, and yet admitting that it had many faults which required 
correction. This version had been so extensively spread, and so 
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universally used before the Reformation, that all the subsequent 
Latin versions, and most of the first editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment were, to a great degree, regulated by it. 

The Church of Rome estimates the value of the Vulgate version 
too high, by reckoning it infallible; most Protestants in modern 
times, sink it too low. For, whilst on the one hand, it is neither 
infallible nor inspired, it is nevertheless very useful and valuable, 
especially when collated with ancient Italian MS. Carpyovius has 
quoted from it some hundreds of instances of mistranslation ; 
whilst Alcuin, Lanfranc, Isiodore, Sextus V., and Clement VIII., 
have all laboured to defend and correct it. 


Such is a rapid and comprehensive sketch of the most. promi- 
nent and important ancient versions. ‘To enter upon a detailed 
consideration of modern versions, would be a Herculean task. Of 
the most correct and important of these, some notice will after- 
wards be taken, from which, although nothing can be drawn to fix 
the original text, yet much light’ may be derived for the use of 
illustration. 

Already have we given you a general account of critical editions 
of the Old and New Testaments, and have traced the history of 
them down to the present times. In surveying the labours of the 
Biblical critic, and their satisfactory results, we find that much has 
been done to fix the text of Sacred Scripture, and to place it on a 
sure basis ; that a complete critical apparatus has thus been formed, 
and the labour of the Biblical student rendered comparatively easy. 
The man who is able to procure a Hebrew Bible and a Greek 
Testament, and who will be at the pains to study these languages, 
has within his reach, and may examine for himself, the evidence 
which a succession of learned and industrious scholars have collected 
to his hand. The symbolac of Griesbach, or even the Prolegomena, 
printed along with his Greek Testament, will give him the canons 
of criticism which were employed, and from which he may form a 
judgment, in every case, whether these materials have been judi- 
ciously and candidly used, and what degree of confidence ought to 
be placed on the results deduced from them. 


The situation of former critics, resembled that of the man whose 
interests and feelings are deeply involved in the issue of some im- 
portant trial, where the evidences are scattered over different coun- 
tries of the world, and cannot, without much inconvenience and 
delay, be brought together to the same place. In such a case, it is 
customary and necessary to appoint a commission to go in quest of 
evidence, and (under the eye of persons whose honour and interest 
are alike pledged for the accuracy of the scrutiny), to examine the 
witnesses upon the spot. For three hundred years, or more, the 
examination has been going on; as the scrutiny proceeded, new 
witnesses were found, and examined in their turn, till at length 
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all the known materials of criticism have been exhausted, and from 
the ardour and extent of the investigation, there is now little hope 
of any further evidence ever being discovered. 


The late critical editions, then, (to pursue the comparison), are 
like the summing up of the evidence, and the charge thereon ; and 
each of us, as jurors, are bound, by the most sacred ties, to exa- 
mine and weigh the evidence thus brought forward, and to return 
an impartial verdict. ‘The generality of those who have given in 
their verdict on the most material points at issue, are perfectly 
unanimous in their opinions ; and, with regard to minor points, on 
which any difference of opinion exists, it is, in most cases, evident 
that the difference does not arise from defect or discrepancy in the 
evidence itself, but from the peculiar character and circumstances 
of the individuals. One man, for example, feels such paramount 
reverence for the particular version or copy of the Scriptures to 
which he has long been accustomed, that he cannot tolerate the 
thought of giving way to evidence, however strong, which requires 
him to admit a single alteration or amendment. One instance may 
suffice for illustration. 


The boisterous wind which drove the ship, in which Paul voyaged, 
out of her course, mentioned, in the Acts, by the name of Eurocly- 
don—a compound Greek word, signifying an Eastern tempest, is, 
in one ancient MS., and in several ancient translations, styled 
Euroaquilon, that is, a north-east wind. Now, both internal evi- 
dence, from the direction of the course in which the vessel was 
driven, and the subsidiary evidence afforded by the prevalence of 
that wind in the Mediterranean Sea, and still known to mariners 
by the name of the Levanter, unite to give the preference to the 
latter reading. It can, therefore, be only prejudice against emen- 
dation, or predilection for an ambiguous word to one which is at 
once precise and significant, that can induce any hesitation in adop- 
ting it. The example now given may, perhaps, seem to some insig- 
nificant ; but let it be recollected, that it is by such plain and familiar 
instances that the purposes of illustration are most effectually and 
easily served. We shall have fuller and more suitable opportunities 
afterwards of showing the light which a knowledge of the geo- 
graphy, and other statistics of countries, throw upon the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, 


But the current of prejudice does not invariably run counter to 
the tide of innovation. ‘There are some who are no less prejudiced 
in favour of that which is pew and strange, or that may serve to 
support a particular hypothesis. What else could have induced 
the authors of the Unitarian version to reject as spurious, and leave 
out of their copies, the two first chapters of Matthew's Gospel, in 
opposition to the authority of all the MSS., in opposition to Gries- 
bach, whose copy they avowedly follow, and in opposition to Bishop 
Newcombe, whose translation they profess to make the basis of 
their own. ' 
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The duty of the critic is like that of the judge, to examine accu- 
rately, and to determine impartially, without fear, favour, or affec- 
tion, according to the evidence before him. The ground of dispu- 
tation has now become so narrowed, that few disputes about dif- 
ferent readings can now be preferred. The chief ground of dispute 
is now, the meaning of those texts, the authenticity of which is 
acknowledged by all. On this ground discussion is likely to con- 
tinue ; indeed, while human passions and human prejudices remain, 
it can hardly be expected that it should be otherwise. Different 
degrees of learning, and of intelligence also, will naturally produce 
diversity of opinion, till the period promised, Hebrews, viii.,v. 10 and 
11, shall arrive ; and that this period is approaching, we have evi- 
dence, both decisive and encouraging, in the increasing affection of 
Christians towards one another, and their unanimity in promoting 
the best interest of mankind. 


It may be entertaining and instructive, to such as are capable of 
availing themselves of the information, to describe briefly a few of 
the more ancient and valuable MSS. which have been discovered 
since the first editions of the Greek Testament were printed. 


Ancient manuscripts were written upon cotton cloth, or upon 
vellum, and were wound upon rods; from this they obtained the 
name of Rolls ; and in the etymology of the word volume (which 
comes from the Latin volo, to roll), we still retain a trace of the 
practice—the term volume signifying literally, the portion of a 
book contained in one roll. This circumstance renders at once in- 
telligible and significant those numerous allusions to writing in 
the Scriptures, which would otherwise seem obscure and incon- 
sistent. 


The ancient Greeks, like the Hebrews, had only one kind of 
letters, which Jerome calls uncial, that is, initial, or, as we call 
them, capitals, from their generally being placed at the beginning 
of books, chapters, and sentences. The practice of writing in a 
smaller characters did not commence till about the ninth or tenth 
century. All MSS. of this kind, that is, written with uncial letters, 
must accordingly be at least eight or nine hundred years old ; 
some of them, we know, are of much higher antiquity. I have 
already pointed out this variation in the style of writing, as one of 
the data which enable us to fix, with great minuteness, the date 
and comparative antiquity of ancient MSS. 


We have twenty MSS. of the Gospels of this description ; of the 
Acts of the Apostles, seven ; of Paul’s Catholic Epistles, nine ; and 
of the Apocalypse, three or four. A detailed enumeration and par- 
ticular dissertation of these will be found in Griesbach’s Prole- 

mena, before referred to, and amongst the works of Kennicot, 
Michaelis, Dé Rossi, and others. I shall only instance the two 
following :— 

1, The Alexandrian, denoted by the letter A, in Wetstein and 


% 
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Griesbach. The writing of this MS. (which is preserved in the 
British Museum) is, by uniform tradition, ascribed to Thedla, who 
lived 1,300 years ago. It is generally acknowledged, that it cannot 
be earlier than the fourth, nor later than the sixth century ; it was, 
most probably, written in the fifth century, and before Egypt was 
overrun by the Saracens. This MS. was highly valued by Wet- 
stein, and Wade has published a fac-simile of it. 


2. The Codex Argenteus, so called because of its being written 
in silver letters, by Ulphilas. This version, which is ascribed to 
the sixth century, is a literal translation of the Gospels into the 
Gothic language. It is still preserved at Upsal, in Sweden. This 
department of ‘ Sacred Criticism’ presents a wide field for disserta- 
tion, but I must confine my remarks to the above narrow precincts, 
and proceed to a new branch of our inquiries. 


I have now finished that part of these Lectures, which I consider 
a necessary introduction to their grand design, which is the Inter- 
pretation of Scripture, and more especially to explain difficulties, 
to reconcile apparent contradictions, and to elucidate and establish 
such plain rules, as will enable the biblical student to pursue his 
enquiries in such a manner as will lead him, with ease and certainty, 
to satisfactory results regarding the objects of his investigation. 
It is now my business to mention these rules, and to point out their 
application, in a few such well-defined instances as may render them 
plain, and satisfy your minds with regard to their prupriety and 
importance. But before proceeding further, I think it useful to 
give a short history of the methods of interpretation that have been 
followed in the ages already past. 


I shall begin with the history of Jewish Rabbinical interpretation, 
a subject comparatively interesting in itself, were it not for the in- 
fluence which the example of the Jews has had upon Christian 
Theologians. 


From the discourses of our Lord, we learn that the Scribes and 
Lawyers had “ taken away the Key of Knowledge,” by the prin- 
ciples of interpretation which they had adopted ; that is, they had 
explained the Law in such a superficial and accommodating man- 
ner, that a man might be considered as blameless, according to 
their views, and walking after the straightest sect of their religion, 
while destitute of true and vital piety. In one word, they emphati- 
cally ‘ made void the laws of God,’ by their traditions. 


Theerror of the Scribes and Pharisees did not consist merely in their 
entertaining a respect for the opinions and writings of learned men, 
who had been distinguished for their skill and diligence, in the ex- 
position of the Scriptures. Such a respect, properly regulated, may, 
and ought to be cherished, and ought even to have considerable 
influence with the Scripture Student in every age. The man who 
does not think it worth his trouble to consult the works, and to avail 
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himself of the labours of those who have devoted their talents and 
lives in smoothing the path of inquiry before him, manifests a pride 
of understanding altogether inconsistent with that humility, which 
becomes such weak and erring creatures as weare. But the Jewish 
Rabbins erred, in receiving with implicit faith, and without exami- 
nation, whatever had been delivered by their fathers; and in order 
to vindicate their conduct, they maintained that these traditions 
were of equal, or superior authority, to the Scriptures themselves. 


Hence originated the false glosses, and practical errors, of the 
Jewish interpretation. The Rabbins maintained that Moses re- 
ceived a three-fold Law. The first, was the written Law, delivered 
upon Mount Sinai. The second, was the Misnah, or traditionary 
Law, delivered also upon Sinai; not committed, like the first, to 
writing, but handed down orally from father to son, through the 
whole succession of ages, from the time of Moses ; and to this they 
apply the words of the Prophet Malachi, ‘ The Priest’s lips should 
keep knowledge, and they should seek the Law at his mouth,’ 
The third was the Kabbala, which they maintained to be the highest 
attainment, in the knowledge of the Scriptures. These two last, 
the Misnah (Tradition), and the Kabbala (Reception), are the con- 
stituent parts of the Talmud (Learning), which last, contains the 
whole body of Jewish doctrine. The high esteem, or rather super- 
stitious veneration in which they held this traditionary compilation, 
may be learned from the manner in which they speak of it. The 
written Law they compare to the bark, or shell ; the Talmud, to the 
pith, or nut, inclosed in this external covering; the written Law, they 
call the bone ; the Talmud, the marrow which it contains. 


To illustrate this by an example. Deut. vi. 7& 8. The written 
Law says, ‘ Thou shalt teach them (the words which God had com- 
manded) diligently unto thy children ; and thou shalt bind them for 
a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine 
eyes. The plain meaning of this command is, that by continual 
meditation upon the Law of God, it should ever be present to 
their minds, and that their whole lives, should be regulated by it ; 
and the Psalmist evidently alludes to this command, when he says, 
‘I have chosen the way of thy truth, thy judgments are before 
me.’ But the Rabbis say, it is a command to make Phylacteries— 
that is broad pieces of linen or parchment, on which some sentences 
of the Law are written; and literally to bind these on their hands, 
or about their foreheads. “And not only do they go to the uttermost 
of the literal words of this passage ; they go farther, and say that 
the written Law is in this passage defective, as not describing the 
size or shape, or manner of constructing these Phylacteries. All 
these particulars, however, and several others, are, according to the 
Jews, to be learned from the Oral Law ; which, (to take an example 
from the case before us), provides, with all the circumstance of a 
minute and pompous detail, that these Phylacteries must be made 
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of black leather,—must consist of four folds,—that they must have 
certain sentences written on them,—and that they must be bound 
with four cords, or ties, about the head, and with two about the arm. 
This may serve as a specimen of the manner in which they ‘ made 
void the Law, by their traditions.’ The man who wore the broad- 
est Phylactery, was considered the most eminent for his piety, how- 
ever ignorant he might be of the words of the Law written upon it, 
or however neglectful of the duties which it enjoined. 


Our Lord takes occasion to mention and to expose a very glaring 
species of this hypocrisy. The fifth Commandment requires us to 
honour our father and our mother, which sacred duty, (taught even 
by nature), includes maintenance when our parents’ necessities re- 
quire it. But the Oral Law provided a mode of eluding both the 
letter and the spirit of this precept. An undutiful and ungrateful 
child, had only to say of anything he could afford for the support of 
his indigent parents—it is corban, a gift, or rather, an offering to 
God. This vow did not prevent him from spending his fortune in 
self-indulgence, yet, according to their traditions, it exempted him 
entirely from any obligation to contribute to the maintenance of 
those, to whom he was indebted for life and protection in infancy. 
Nay, although he repented of the unnatural vow, and wished to 
return to the performance of filial duty, they would not suffer him 
todo ought for father and mother. Well then might it be said of 


them, that they had made void the Commandment of God. through 
their traditions. 


This may be considered as a sufficient specimen of the Misnah. 
The Kabbala was still worse. And yet the Jews considered it 
superior to the other, the very pinnacle and highest perfection of 
religion. The Kabbala was of two kinds, the theoretical and the 
practical, The former of these they termed Gimetria,—a word 
evidently borrowed from the Greeks, and of the same derivation 
with our word Geometry, but extended in its signification, so as to 
denote a wonderful variety of devices for torturing the Scriptures, in 
order to expiscate and extort from them sentiments, which the Spirit 
of God never intended. 


They took, for example the initial letters of the words in a sentence, 
and out of these compounded a new word ; as, from Mi camacha be 
Aleim Jehovah, forming Maccabi, the name of one of their Apo- 
cryphal books, ‘They took the letters of a word, as the initials of 
other words. Thus, they have attempted to prove the doctrine of 
the Trinity from the word Bra—hecreated—in the beginning of 
Genesis, Ben-ruach-ub, which, by transferring the order of a 
word, is Father—Son—Spirit. By reversing a word, Psalm xxi. 2, 
from the word ishmi, they make Messiah. By transposing the 
letters of a word, they form new combinations. By substituting 
numbers for letters, and letters for numbers, they produce an end- 
less variety of conceits and dogmas, which have no foundation in 
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Scripture: and this sort of punning upon words, which resembles 
the sports of children, rather than the serious employment of wise 
men, they account the highest attainment of knowledge. The writ- 
ten word, say they, is a candle which may be purchased for a far- 
thing, but the Kabbala is a valuable discovery, which may be made 
by the candle when burning. 


The practical Kabbala, however, is still worse. It consists in 
the pretended power of performing supernatural wonders, by pro- 
nouncing certain words, or incantations. For example, they pro- 
uounced certain mysterious words, as a charm, to drive away. evil 
spirits. ‘They prescribed writing out the third Psalm with olive 
oil, anointing the head, and tying the writing about it, as a cure 
for the headache. The suspending certain parts of Scripture about 
the: neck, was held to be a specific and sovereign remedy for all 
diseases, They maintained, that Jesus performed his miracles by 
the use of the name Jehovah, which he purloined out of the Temple. 
The modern Jews assert, that they have renounccd these supersti- 
tious dogmas and practices. If this be true, we must conclude 
that the mantle of their superstition has fallen from them only to 
light upon the heads of the Papists, who seem to have imbibed an 
equal, if not a double, portion of their spirit. The first verses of 
John’s Gospel, written on a scrap of paper, sewed up in a piece of 
leather, and suspended about the neck of a child, has, by them, been 
esteemed an amulet, or charm, whose virtue will expel every dis- 
ease, and guard the helpless infant against every danger. From 
Park’s travels in Africa, we learn, that the ignorant Mohammedans 
there, have the same faith in certain sentences of the Koran, applied 
in the same way. 


The inferences which must be drawn from what [ have now 
narrated, are: First, that however much we are indebted to the 
Jews, for the preservation of the Scriptures, they are very unsafe 
and unfit guides to follow in the interpretation of them. And, se- 
condly, that we ought to admire the wonderful Providence of God, 
in affecting so much good, by means apparently so inadequate ; 
and in transmitting to us his lively oracles. in such a measure of 
purity, through the instrumentality of men, who seem to have 
placed so little value upon the sacred deposit committed to their 
care. 


The second period in the history of Scripture interpretation com- 
mences with the Christian era. At the very time when the Jews 
had taken away the key of*knowledge, and made void the com- 
mandments of God by their traditions, Christ appeared as the light 
of the world; and they who followed him no longer walked in 
darkness, but bad the light of life. In what manner Christ and his 
Apostles explained the Scriptures, it is important to know. ‘The 
whole of the New Testament affords abundant information on this 
point ; and the comparison of the one mode with the other, will 
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furnish the subject of some interesting remarks in the course of these 


lectures. 

Those Jews, who believed in Christ, possessed the true key of 
interpretation, and by the teaching of the Spirit, were enabled to 
open up the meaning of the Scriptures, which, obscured as they 
had been, by the false glosses and traditions of their fathers, had 
long been a sealed book to their countrymen, as well as to the Gen- 
tile nations. These enlightened Jews became the most useful and 
successful missionaries of the Gospel; for, by their sermons and 
writings, they spread this knowledge so far, and diffused it so 
widely, that, long before the end of the first century, Paul assures 
us the Gospel was preached in all the world, and wherever it was 
preached, brought forth its correspondent fruits, 


In this prosperous and progressive state matters continued ’till 
the middle or end of the second century. It is true, indeed, that 
many gross errors sprung up, even in the Apostles’ times; but 
these were immediately confuted and exposed, as we learn from 
the New Testament. Philetus and Hermogenes, we are informed, 
had begun to allegorize the words of Christ, denying the resurrec- 
tion, pretending that it meant only a spiritual change, saying, that 
the resurrection was already past ; and by this means overthrew 
the faith of some. Numbers of the Jewish converts held the ne- 
cessity of circumcision, and of the observation of other Jewish rites. 
Others, who were tinctured with the philosophy of the Gentiles, 
endeavoured to introduce the most dangerous errors. The Ebionites, 
so called from the degraded opinion which they entertained of 
Christ, like the modern Unitarians, considering bim to be a mere 
man, rejected the first and second chapters of Matthew's Gospel. 
The Corinthians, and Gnostics ; the latter so called from their pre- 
tension to a higher degree of illumination than others, and who, 
like some of the monastic orders, placed the whole of religion in 
contemplation, to the neglect of practical piety. The Nicolaitans, 
and others, who taught that it was lawful to imitate heathen prac- 
tices, to indulge in licentiousness, and to eat things sacrificed to 
idols. These errors originated in the Persian philosophy; which 
taught, that matter is naturally evil, and that bodily pollution was 
consistent with mental purity. 

But these errors were solidly and successfully confuted by the 
Apostles, while they lived, and after their times, by those who held 
fast the faith, once delivered to the saints, in the purity and in- 
tegrity in which they received it. So that, although many errors 
sprung up in succession, and sometimes several at once, they were 
not able to continue long, but died away almost as soon as they 
were born. Those sensual men, who bad not the Spirit, were not 
suffered to abide in the Church, and, therefore, were obliged either 
to renounce their errors, or to separate themselves from the 
Christian community. 

Oriental Herald, Pol. 23. _ 
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Scripture: and this sort of punning upon words, which resembles 
the sports of children, rather than the serious employment of wise 
men, they account the highest attainment of knowledge. The writ- 
ten word, say they, is a candle which may be purchased for a far- 
thing, but the Kabbala is a valuable discovery, which may be made 
by the candle when burning. 


The practical Kabbala, however, is still worse. It consists in 
the pretended power of performing supernatural wonders, by pro- 
nouncing certain words, or incantations. For example, they pro- 
uounced certain mysterious words, as a charm, to drive away evil 
spirits. ‘They prescribed writing out the third Psalm with olive 
oil, anointing the head, and tying the writing about it, as a cure 
for the headache. The suspending certain parts of Scripture about 
the: neck, was held to be a specific and sovereign remedy for all 
diseases. They maintained, that Jesus performed his miracles by 
the use of the name Jehovah, which he purloined out of the Temple. 
The modern Jews assert, that they have renounccd these supersti- 
tious dogmas and practices. If this be true, we must conclude 
that the mantle of their superstition has fallen from them only to 
light upon the heads of the Papists, who seem to have imbibed an 
equal, if not a double, portion of their spirit. The first verses of 
John’s Gospel, written on a scrap of paper, sewed up in a piece of 
leather, and suspended about the neck of a child, has, by them, been 
esteemed an amulet, or charm, whose virtue will expel every dis- 
ease, and guard the helpless infant against every danger. From 
Park’s travels in Africa, we learn, that the ignorant Mohammedans 
there, have the same faith in certain sentences of the Koran, applied 
in the same way. 


The inferences which must be drawn from what [ have now 
narrated, are: First, that however much we are indebted to the 
Jews, for the preservation of the Scriptures, they are very unsafe 
and unfit guides to follow in the interpretation of them. And, se- 
condly, that we ought to admire the wonderful Providence of God, 
in affecting so much good, by means apparently so inadequate ; 
and in transmitting to us his lively oracles. in such a measure of 
purity, through the instrumentality of men, who seem to have 
placed so little value upon the sacred deposit committed to their 
care. 


The second period in the history of Scripture interpretation com- 
mences with the Christian era. At the very time when the Jews 
had taken away the key of*knowledge, and made void the com- 
mandments of God by their traditions, Christ appeared as the light 
of the world; and they who followed him no longer walked in 
darkness, but had the light of life. In what manner Christ and his 
Apostles explained the Scriptures, it is important to know. ‘The 
whole of the New Testament affords abundant information on this 
point ; and the comparison of the one mode with the other, will 
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furnish the subject of some interesting remarks in the course of these 


lectures. 

Those Jews, who believed in Christ, possessed the true key of 
interpretation, and by the teaching of the Spirit, were enabled to 
open up the meaning of the Scriptures, which, obscured as they 
had been, by the false glosses and traditions of their fathers, had 
long been a sealed book to their countrymen, as well as to the Gen- 
tile nations. These enlightened Jews became the most useful and 
successful missionaries of the Gospel; for, by their sermons and 
writings, they spread this knowledge so far, and diffused it so 
widely, that, long before the end of the first century, Paul assures 
us the Gospel was preached in all the world, and wherever it was 
preached, brought forth its correspondent fruits. 


In this prosperous and progressive state matters continued “till 
the middle or end of the second century. It is true, indeed, that 
many gross errors sprung up, even in the Apostles’ times; but 
these were immediately confuted and exposed, as we learn from 
the New Testament. Philetus and Hermogenes, we are informed, 
had begun to allegorize the words of Christ, denying the resurrec- 
tion, pretending that it meant only a spiritual change, saying, that 
the resurrection was already past; and by this means overthrew 
the faith of some. Numbers of the Jewish converts held the ne- 
cessity of circumcision, and of the observation of other Jewish rites. 
Others, who were tinctured with the philosophy of the Gentiles, 
endeavoured to introduce the most dangerous errors. ‘The Ebionites, 
so called from the degraded opinion which they entertained of 
Christ, like the modern Unitarians, considering him to be a mere 
man, rejected the first and second chapters of Matthew’s Gospel. 
The Corinthians, and Gnostics ; the lavter so called from their pre- 
tension to a higher degree of illumination than others, and who, 
like some of the monastic orders, placed the whole of religion in 
contemplation, to the neglect of practical piety. The Nicolaitans, 
and others, who taught that it was lawful to imitate heathen prac- 
tices, to indulge in licentiousness, and to eat things sacrificed to 
idols. These errors originated iu the Persian philosophy; which 
taught, that matter is naturally evil, and that bodily pollution was 
consistent with mental purity. 

But these errors were solidly and successfully confuted by the 
Apostles, while they lived, and after their times, by those who held 
fast the faith, once delivered to the saints, in the purity and in- 
tegrity in which they received it. So that, although many errors 
sprung up in succession, and sometimes several at once, they were 
not able to continue long, but died away almost as soon as they 
were born. Those sensual men, who had not the Spirit, were not 
suffered to abide in the Church, and, therefore, were obliged either 
to renounce their errors, or to separate themselves from the 
Christian community. 

Oriental Herald, Pol. 23. se 
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Another fountain of many errors, had its origin among the 
Greeks, in Egypt. Philo, a Jew, having imbibed a strong predi- 
lection for the Platonic philosophy, attempted to allegorize the 
Scriptures, in order to discover in them, or rather, to extort from 
them, a coincidence, or resemblance to bis favourite system. His 
example was afterwards followed by many professing Christians. 
Of those, whose writings have come down to our times, Origen is 
the most distinguished. He was the first to invent, at least to 
throw into a tangible form, the doctrine of the manifold sense of 
Scripture. 

Some idea of this tenet of Origen’s may be formed, by giving a 
few examples of his mode of interpretation. The history, in Ge- 
nesis xxvi, v. 15, to any man of common sense, appears abundantly 
plain. We are there told that the Philistines envied Isaac, because 
of his prosperity, and filled up the wells which Abraham, his father, 
had digged in the country of Gerar. But this plain historical fact 
did not satisfy Origen. The wells which Abraham had digged, he 
tells us, are the allegorical sense of Revelation; tke Philistines, 
who filled them up with earth, are the literal interpreters of Scrip- 
ture; and those who discover new senses, are Isaac, and his ser- 
vants, who dug new wells on that occasion. In this manner he 
affected to find out astonishing mysteries in the plainest passages ; 
and thus he proceeded from one false step to another, till he per- 
suaded himself, and endeavoured to jpersuade others, that there 
would be a restoration of devils and of wicked men to happiness, 
in the progress of ages. 


Some of the modern Unitarians seem to have imbibed the fanci- 
ful spirit of Origen. A prominent advocate of that doctrine lately 
displayed a striking resemblance to Origen’s manner of reasoning, 
in commenting upon the fourth chapter of Joshua. In that passage, 
we are told, that twelve stones were taken out of Jordan, and 
erected. as a memorial of the miraculous passage effected by the 
Israelites ; upon which, he reasons in the following manner : Jordan 
signifies the River of Judgment ; these twelve stones are emblems 
of those who have perished in the Dead Sea, into which the Jordan 
runs; and the taking out the twelve stones, is‘an emblem‘of the 
future salvation of the condemned. He forgot, however, to mention 
that Joshua set up the twelve stones in the very place from which 
the others were taken ; and that, therefore, according to his own 
“ reasoning, the passage points out the condemnation of the saved, 
at least as strongly, and as legitimately, as the restoration of the 
condemned. 


The followers of Origen carried matters to a still more extrava- 
gant height. Origen admitted a literal or historical sense, although 
he preferred the allegorical: but some of his followers rejected the 
literal meaning altogether, and attached themselves entirely to the 
allegorical. ‘The creation, the fall of man, the intermarriage of the 
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descendants of Seth with the daughters of Cain, the wickedness of 
whose progeny brought on the deluge, and the deluge itself, have 
been allegorized, and refined away, till they ceased to be regarded 
as matter of history, or even the subject of credence. All this, too, 
has been done under the pretext of superior wisdom and piety, 
until, beneath the rubbish of allegory and fiction, the foundations of 
piety, in the belief of the being of a God, and of our relations to 
him, of the entrance of sin and death, and the revelation of a Sa- 
viour, were almost entirely buried. ‘There were, however, many 
eminently wise and good men, who successfully opposed the errors 
of Origen, and who explained the Scriptures in a sober and en- 
lightened manner : such as Epiphanius and Chrysostom, among the 
Greeks ; Augustin, Jerome, and Theodoret, among the Latins ; 
whose valuable writings have descended to our times. 


On the other hand, there were some who carried the literal inter- 
pretation too far: among whom was Theodore, of Mopsuesti, who 
erred in confining the fulfilment of prophecy to times and events 
near at hand. It has been justly remarked, that Grotius, one of the 
most learned men who ever undertook to expound the Scriptures, 
embraced the system of Theodore. He represents the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah as a prophecy foretelling the character and suffer- 
ings of the prophet Jeremiah, in the primary sense, and applicable 
to the character and sufferings of Christ only in a secondary sense. 
As extremes usually beget one another, Cocceius again leaned to 
allegorical interpretation, which gave occasion te a common saying, 
that Cocceius, in the Old Testament, finds Christ every where, and 
Grotius, no where. The remark, although not strictly correct, con- 
tains much truth as well as quaintness. 


After the Roman empire had generally embraced Christianity, the 
study of the Scriptures gradually declined. The dominant party, 
armed with civil power, by which they were able to crush every 
opponent, disputed and decided questions, not by argument, or ap- 
peal to Scripture authority, but by votes of conclave, and intolerant 
decrees, enforced by persecution. ‘The Arians and the Athanasians, 
both employed these unchristian weapons when in power. Ina 
short time, the authority of the Pope was generally reckoned para- 
mount to that of the Emperor, in civil matters, and in affairs of re- 
ligion, was almost universally acknowledged as supreme. The 
expositions of Scripture in these days, were what is called catenas, 
that is, the opinions of fathers, decrees of councils, ancient tradi- 
tions, and more modern decisions of Popes, linked together into a 
sort of chain, without order, and without consistency. 


The Platonic philosophy had now given place to the Aristotelian, 
from whence arose the schoolmen, as they have been styled. These 
treated an immense number of intricate, abstruse, and useless ques- 
tions, by the pompous logical apparatus of the category and syllo- 
gism, in which little account was made of Scripture, and none at 
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all of the original languages. A corrupted Latin version, with the 
addition of Apocryphal books, and forged writings of the fathers, 
were substituted for the authentic Scriptures. To such a height 
had these corrupt opinions and practices risen in the dark ages, that, 
at the revival of learning, a monk, in one of his sermons, warned 
his hearers against two books which had lately been published ; the 
one, said he, is the Greek ‘Testament, which makes all who read it 
heretics, and the other the Hebrew Bible, which makes all its 
readers Jews. 

It must not be forgotten, that even during the darkest periods of 
these dark ages, there were some illustrious individuals, and several 
persecuted societies, in different parts of the world, who still held 
fast, and earnestly contended for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. Alcuin, and the venerable Bede, in the eighth century, 
Lanfranc, in the eleventh, Bradwardin and Oecam, in the fourteenth, 
may be mentioned, whose writings spread a ray of light over the 
general gloom. The Waldenses, in the valleys of Piedmont and 
Savoy; the Beguins and Hussites,in Germany ; the Wickliffites, in 
England; and the Culdees, in Scotland, held a more orthodox 
creed. But amidst the persecutions to which their persons and 
opinions were exposed, it is not to be expected that their writings 
should have been spared. Of their opinions, therefore, we know 
little more than what is to be learned from the writings of their 
enemies, and more particularly from the articles of accusation 
which these contain; from which it is evident, that they died as 
martyrs for the faith of Jesus. 


The revival of learning in the sixteenth century, was followed by 
the study of the Scriptures ; and the study of the Scriptures, by an 
appeal from human authority to the Divine Original, produced the 
Reformation. A multitude of learned, pious, indefatigable students 
of the Scriptures sprung up at this time in every country of Europe. 
The Catholics were alarmed, at that day, as much as they are in 
the present, at the progress of the Bible, and the spread of inquiry ; 
conscious, then, as they are now, that the system which they held 
was unscriptural. Armed with the unholy alliance of civil tyranny 
and bigotry, they attempted to stop, by persecution, that change of 
sentiment, with regard to doctrines and practices, which the diffu- 
sion of the truth, through the medium of the Word of God, had 
effected ; and which commended itself only the more to the under- 
standings and consciences of men. For this purpose, they prohi- 
bited the use of the Scriptures to the common people; a fact which 
has been called in question, but a fact so notorious, that one cannot 
help being astonished at the effrontery of the man who attempts to 
deny, or even affects to disbelieve it. 

But though from this period the study of ‘the Scriptures became 
common, and though the Catholics also were compelled to study 
them, in-order to defend themselves, (and, to do them justice, many 
of them have afforded, by their writings, considerable assistance in 
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elucidating such parts of Scripture, as did not directly condemn the 
Vulgate version, which they preferred to all others, or the errors of 
the Church of Rome, the honour of which they preferred to the 
Scripture itself) ; yet the success was not, in every instance, answer- 
able to what might have been expected. Nor is this altogether un- 
accountable. Placed in circumstances the most perilous and un- 
propitious, the early reformers, instead of prosecuting with requisite 
ardour the critical study of the sacred originals, confined their 
attention too closely to particular parts of Scripture, and to points 
in dispute between Papists and Protestants, or between,the different 
sects of Protestants: among themselves. ‘The want of common and 
well-established principles of {nterpretation, was another circum- 
stance which retarded the study of the Scriptures. Some, who had 
acquired the knowledge of the Hebrew language, under Jewish 
masters, acquiesced too implicitly in the authority of Rabbinical 
opinions and traditions ; and thus, unfortunately, encumbered them- 
selves with a load of adventitious and unprofitable rules. Such 
were the Buxtorfs, and many of the earlier German divines. 


Another class attached themselves more exclusively to the study of 
the ancient Greek and Latin fathers ; among whom, we may chiefly 
reckon those who retained an attachment to Episcopal government. 
It is, I believe, a maxim with English high churchmen at this day, 
that the rule of faith is not the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament alone, but these as they were understood by the fathers 
of the three first centuries. 


There is yet another class, who are still numerous, and who 
boast of being rational Christians, because they give a supremacy 
to reason, in matters of religion. It is the province of reason, they 
say, not only to examine the genuineness and authenticity of the 
sacred records, to investigate their divine inspiration and authority, 
to ascertain their precise meaning, and to deduce inferences, which 
follow from express declarations of Scripture ; but further to judge 
and decide, by its own authority, what, and how many, of these 
doctrines are worthy to be received. Dr. Priestley, in his History 
of Early Opinions, has declared, that if the doctrine of the Trinity 
were found in Scripture, no reasonable man ought to believe it ; 
because it implies a contradiction, which no miracles can prove. 
Another writer, of the same school, has advanced a maxim, which 
has since become hackneyed by repetition—that where mystery be- 
gins, religion ends. Truly, if the Bible is to be subjected to the 
alchemy of such arbitrary and incongruous rules of interpretation, 
instead of diversity of opinion being a matter of astonishment, 
the wonder would be, if in any two instances there should be found 
agreement. 


It has often been the aim of the sceptic to disparage the authen- 
ticity and authority of divine revelation, by pointing to the dif- 
ferences and gradations of opinion amongst professing christians. 
But however much these differences of sentiment and of practice 
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are to be lamented, it is unfair and illegitimate to ascribe them in 
apy degree to imperfection or discrepancy in the Word of God. 
The sources of religious difference originate in ourselves. If we 
could remove these, we should abolish the grounds of discrepancy. 
Indeed I will venture to assert, that no two men who are honestly 
and candidly agreed with regard to the rules of interpretation, who 
possess a competent share of needful learning and industry, and 
who sit down seriously, and with humility, desiring to know the 
mind of God in his word, will materially differ with regard to any 
fundamental point of doctrine or of duty, and rarely even upon 
poinis of lesser importance. 


Among the ancients, Chrysostom and Theophylact ; among the 
Latins, Jerome, Augustin, and Theodoret, in their genuine works, 
are instances of sober and intelligent interpreters of Scripture. 
Among the early reformers, Luther, Brentius, Calonius, and several 
others, have thrown much light on the sacred text: Calvin, Beza, 
and Piscator, among the Calvinists; and among the Catholics, 
Jansenus, Estius, and Calmet, are worthy to be consulted. But 
the number of Scripture interpreters whose names and writings have 
been handed down to us, is too great to allow of a detailed enume- 
ration. 


There is a point which I slightly touched upon in a former lec- 


ture, which now seems to deserve a more particular eclaircissement, 
namely, to ascertain and determine the meaning which we attach to 
the expression, sense of scripture. The Jews, as I have already 
observed, fix a great variety of senses upon particular passages 
of scripture, by the Misnah and Kabbala; which, in addition to the 
written law, afforded two others derived from tradition. Philo, the 
Jew, and the Platonizing christians, professed a double sense, in 
imitation of the Isoteric and Esoteric doctrine of that philosophy 
—the one adapted to the péople—the other proper only for the 
adepts, or initiated. Agreeably to this theory, they divided the 
hearers who attended their religious assemblies into two classes ; 
the enlightened, who were received into full communion; and the 
Catechumens, or such as were candidates for baptism ; and to each 
< _ classes a peculiar mode of instruction was respectively ap- 
plied. 


But the schoolmen afterwards refined upon this system, and 
maintained that the sense of Scripture is fourfold. First, the 
literal, or grammatical sense, which presents itself to every one who 
understands the words of which the sentence is composed ; Second, 
the allegorical, including within their literal meaning, some occult 
allusion to Christ and his church. Third, the tropological, referring 
to life and manners ; and Fourth, the anagogical, relating to a 
future life. 

This division of the sense of Scripture gave rise to a fourfold 
commentary on the sacred text. The creation of light, according 
to Thomas Aquinas, may be taken, literally, for the production of 
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material light ; allegorically, for the mission of Christ ; tropolo- 
gically, for divine teaching ; and anagogically, for the future glory 
of heaven. This system professes to be built upon the words of 
the apostle, 2 Tim. iii. 16. 


One great object of this mode of interpreting Scripture, was, to 
found upon the Old Testament what cannot be founded upon the 
New—the directions for building and furnishing the Tabernacle 
and the Temple, the vestments of the priests, and other particulars 
pertaining to the ceremonial economy of the Jews. This class of 
interpreters held that, literally, these laws regulated the worship of 
the Old Testament dispensation ; allegorically, Christ, his church, 
and sacrifice ; but that, in their tropological acceptation, they 
authorise and prescribe splendid temples for christian worship, 
with an altar and sanctuary, together with sumptuous dresses for 
their priests, without which their ministrations would be unlawful 
and unavailing. 

In opposition to this uncertain and erroneous mode of explaining 
the Scripture, and the advantage which it affords to sophists to give 
a show of argumentation in support of superstition, the Westminster 
Divines maintain, that the sense of Scripture is not manifold but 
one. This opinion, of the correctness of which I am fully satisfied, 
requires to be illustrated. 


Take, for example, the very instance which was applied to illus- 
trate what is meant by the manifold sense of Scripture—the in- 
junctions respecting the Jewish Priesthood and Tabernacle. These 
injunctions, taken literally, point out what Moses and his succes- 
sors were commanded to do; and nothing more. But the things 
themselves had a higher intention: they ‘served for the example 
and shadow of heavenly things ;’ and this is the reason why they 
are so minutely detailed. This latter sense, however, is not the 
meaning of the words of this passage, but is deduced from other 
declarations of Scripture, pointing it out as the meaning and inten- 
tion of the things themselves. The same may be said of all typical 
persons and of all typical things. 


The institution of the Passover in the 12th of Exodus, is a 
literal narration, and ought to be so understood: although from 
the New Testament we learn that it was intended to prefigure 
Christ ; because he is called ‘our Passover sacrificed for us ;’ and 
several other circumstances attending this ordinance must convey 
the analogy to the mind of every attentive reader of the New Tes- 
tament. But we dare not, on this account, say, that the lamb 
which the Jews were commanded to sacrifice, was literally Christ, 
or that Christ was the Passover lamb; for this would be saying, 
in other words, that the command to slay the Passover lamb, lite- 
rally authorised the Jews to put Christ to death. 

The parabolic style of the sacred writers has been supposed, to 
favor the tetihe of a double sense of Scripture ; but the mistake 
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originates in ignorance of the true sense and import of Parables. 
In the Parable of Jotham, for example, in which the trees are repre- 
sented as assembling in order to choose a ruler over them, it is 
manifest that the apparent, or grammatical, is not the real and literal 
sense of the passage. Viewed in the former light, it could not be 
literally true ; and therefore literal truth, in the obvious sense, was 
not what the speaker intended. His design was, to shame the peo- 
ple of Israel, for their folly in making choice of such a worthless 
man as Abimelech to be their king, and to proclaim the fatal con- 
sequences of such a foolish choice ; and to this end the moral of the 
Parable is adapted. 

Similar observations will apply to Nathan's Parable, the Parables 
of our Lord, and the symbolical visions of the Prophets. The con- 
sideration of these, and other topics connected with them, will fall 
under a subsequent and more appropriate division of the Lectures. 
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They found Genevra dead,—if it be death 
To lie without a motion, pulse, or breath,—SHELLEY. 


Tis a fair morning,—the glad soul springs up 
Light as the bubbles of the red wine-cup, 

And, freshening in the beam of that bright eye, 
Which showers its golden bliss from yon far sky, 
Goes forth in joyousness, perchance too wild 

To bless the world, and worship, as a Child! 

"Tis a fair Garden—where the fruits and flowers 
Hold converse with their peers, the Summer Hours ; 
And every lowly shrub, and haughtier tree, 

Echoes the reckless song of bird and bee; 
Forgetting in its honey chase to listen 

To the cool founts that laugh out, while they glisten. 
Tis a fair Garden !—wanting not one prize 

Which Eden held, to make a paradise ! 

For lo! upon that green, low, rustic seat, 

Where the clear waters mar the offending heat, 

And flowers spring thickest, gathering light and life, 
From sun and fountain, heedless of their strife, 
There lies, all motionless, and pale, a thing 

Pure as an Angel in imagining ; 
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As beautiful as Eve; the first who cast 

That light of Heaven on Earth, which has not past 

Away like Eden’s other gifts---but, still 

Hoyers above our war of good and ill. 

Above the wreck of madness---guilt---despair--- 

Shedding its healing beam of calmness there. 

A little star above a wilderness, 

Which earthly lips profane when they would bless. 
- * « * % 

There drew one nigh that moveless lady, there, 

(You might have deemed him bridegroom by his air) 

And softly stole his footstep, as in fear 

To break the slumbering of one so dear. 

Awhile, he hung above her,—but her cheek 

Holds not the hue, his eager eyes would seek. 

‘So very pale! some roses must be worn 

‘To deck my bride, upon her bridal morn, 

‘ Wake !—for the eyes and hopes which wait for thee 

‘ Are faint, and fearful, till thy smile they see!’ 

He shuddered as he spoke :—the hand which hung 

Like a fair flower upon the breezes flung, 


Drooping and lone, he grasped, but loosed his hold--- 


It was too snowy-white---alas! too cold, 

He felt that coldness check at once the tide 

Which heaved so late in happiness and pride : 

He deemed---no! durst not deem---that chilly cheek, 
Too cold---too lonely---and too still---too deep! 

‘ Wake!’---but she moved not---‘ Wake! if not in scorn, 
‘ Sleep---a poor mask for fickleness---is worn !’ 
There came no answer there, from lips whose breath 
Could wile away Despair---and all---but Death, 
There is within his heart a touch of fear, 

Which, but till now, he sternly wrung from there. 
It could not be---that love and life and light 

Had left their glorious mansion lowly quite ; 

He dashed the living stream aboye her brow, 

And, if he doubted—he can doubt not now ; 
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Not the cold fountain, or the freshing air 

Brought life again, but added coldness there !— 
Changeless and fixed, that blue and ‘ heaven-raised eye,’ 
As it were melting in that scornful sky— 

Which seemed to mock the beauty which must die ! 

It comes upon him—sullenly—at last— 

The truth—that hope and joy from him have past. 
They told him oft—but once he would not deem 


‘ Hope but a name, and happiness a dream.’ 


There could not be a cheat in things so fair, 
No fear—when she was smiling on him there. 
A form to fire the youthful and the old, 


To teach that human hearts can ne’er grow cold ! 
* * * * * 


« * * * * 


Go! wander far away, ye cold, ye stern, 

Nor scowl upon the lesson all must learn. 

Hence! nor in seornful silence wander by, 

Mocking the tear that gushes carelessly ;— 

Carelessly gushes !—like the winter rain 

Which falls—but brightens not the turf again. 

The ‘ giant wrench’ from all we know of bliss— 

The long—long watch of midnight loveliness— 

The ‘ fever of vain longing’—and the void 

Gaping—where hopes and prospects lie destroyed— 

The vivid memory of each glowing charm, 

In mildness mighty, even in sorrow warm, 

And then, the thought that all those charms must be 

Even now, the food for earth-worms’ revelry— 

All—must be borne—but the wild heart which bears, 

Breaks ‘neath its burden—if it has no tears. 

Curse not the wretch who scorns such drops as these— 

Curse not his lack of human sympathies 

That poison lurks securely—latent—slow— 

O’erflooding his whole heart,—then let it flow ! 
Tomas M—s. 





Trape wits Inp1a. 


[Substance of two letters addressed to the Editor of ‘The Edinburgh Observer,’ in con - 
tinuation of those published in the last number of ‘ The Oriental Herald.’] 


Sir,—It appeared by the Custom-House statement of the inspec- 
tor-general, that the imports into Great Britain from India and 
China, during the year 1828-9, were actually worth 11,220,500/., 
of which the East India Company imported somewhat less than 
one half, or 5,576,900/., and whereof considerably above 3,600,000/. 
arose from their monopoly of the Chinese trade, and consisted of 
tea alone. Having given the leading articles of that importa- 
tion, we have now to enumerate and compare the state and par- 
ticulars of our exports. If we have been at all successful in 
explaining the principles essential to a just comparison of our 
present and former commerce; the increase of our outward trade 
will be found not less gratifying than was that of our inward. 


We have already shown that the “real or declared value” of 
exports to India and China from Great Britain, was 


By the free trade, (including the privilege ee) £4,085,400 
By the East India Company, - - 1,126,900 


5,212,300 


Although it may seem unnecessary, we beg to remind our readers, 
that the trade to India was thrown open in 1813-14; it is therefore 
with the previous period that we have to draw parallels. ‘The real 
or declared value exported from Great Britain during six years, 
from 1805 to 1810,* inclusive, averages for 





* Average Official value of exports from Great Britain, in the six years 
from 1805 to 1810, distinguishing the countries. a. 

Average of exports to Continent of Europe £15,996,400 

Ditto ditto Asia - - - 1,798,096 

Ditto ditto Africa - - - 824,061 

Ditto ditto America - - 10,006,875 

Ditto ditto the West Indies = - - 6,448,281 


£35,073,713 


Exclusive of Ireland, Caeenenys Joraeys and Man 
oe |e . £4,287,506 


a P. P. No. 231, printed 16th June, 
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British merchandize to India £1,923,100 
Foreign ditto, to ditto - 195,200 


2,118,300 
Merchandize to China - - - - - 1,143,400 
3,261,700 
during the same period our exports to the whole of Asia stand by 
Official value at - - - - - - £1,798,100 


The reader will at once perceive that in these good old times 
of monopoly and war, the Declared value of British shipments 
must have been above 32 in relation to the Official value below 
18, or as 177 to 100; but in these latter times of much business 
and small profit, when the manufacturer has become merchant, 
and the merchant turned broker; in these our times, the relative 
positions are somewhat more than reversed, the real being at 46, 
to the official at 55; or (to compare it with the above,) as 15 to 18, 
or 83 to 100 on the exportations of the United Kingdom for the 
last nine years*, as the subjoined average shows. ‘The real value 





Official value of the produce and manufactures of 

the United Kingdom, exported from Great 

Britain 1828-9. a - - - £52,029,150 
Ditto of Foreign and Colonial merchandize 9,928,654 


£61,957,804 


So that the improvement of British commerce (exclusive of Ireland) since 
1811, is as 35 to 61. 
a P.P. No. 101, finance account, 1828-9. 


* Real value of the produce and manufactures of the United Kingdom, 
exported therefrom from 5th J aaaid 1820 to 5th January 1829, 
9 years ~ 2 £328,318,743 
Foreign and Colonial merchandize, ‘by the official value 
(the real is never oom but presumed to be rated 
as imported), - - - 88,242,932 


£416,561,675 
Annual average is therefore for the real value £46,284,630 
Official value for the same period, exported— 
Manufactures and produce of United Kingdom £409,152,225 
Foreign and Colonial merchandize 88,244,932 


£497 ,397,157 


Annual average of official value - - £55,266,339 
The proportions of the real to the official value being now as 46 to 55. 
The inquisitive reader will find the particulars, from which the above 
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shipped between 1805 and 1810, therefore stands to the real value 
of our time as ours as 200 to 81. 


To place these on a fair par of comparison, let us again measure 

them by the same standard, and assign to the high priced exports of 
by-gone days, the real but depreciated value of our own generation. 
These relative proportions will bring the corresponding amounts to 
stand thus, viz. :— 
The Real or Declared value of our exportations £3,261,700, (for 
the six years before 1811,) was no more contrasted with our expor- 
tations, than - - - - - . £1,523,800 
While the shipments of 1828-9 are - - - 5,212,300 
making a gross increase on our eastern trade of 240 per cent., while 
the general commerce of Great Britain has not advanced more 
since 1810 than from 35 to 61 millions, or 75 per cent., as will be 
seen below. 

Our outward traffic to the Indian Peninsula has thus risen 165 
per cent. over and above its share of the common improvement. 


During these six years, the shipping cleared out from Great 
Britain for India and China,* averaged 45,400 tous, (as below), 
while last year was above 80,500. From which conjunction of 
facts we may conclude that all along there has been a great amount 
of tonnage sent out in ballast to bring home the extra bulk of tea ; 
but still there has been no corresponding exchange of values. 
Could our merchantmen get free access to the port of Canton, they 





summations are derived, in an official account, of which there is a copy in 
the Scotsman of 13th May last, titled “Trade of the United Kingdom.” 

It is a curious fact, that while the real and declared value of the manu- 
factures and produce of the United Kingdom, as exported 1820-1, are 
announced at - - ym - £36,000,000 
(the official value stating them at - - 38,000,000;) 
the real value of the year 1828-9 stands also at - 36,000,000 
while the official value is - - - 52,000,000 

Query.—Has the loss of prorit amounted to fourteen millions on fifty 
millions, in the course of nine years? or does it proceed from improved 
machinery, cheaper corn, greater competition, and a fall in the price of raw 
materials? Since landlords can buy manufactures and produce 28 per cent. 
cheaper now, they can afford to reduce their rents in the same proportion ; 
and yet (like the attendant of a once worthy Highland chieftan), and yet 
“hae a their ain at least.” 


* The number of ships cleared outwards for the six years 1805 to 1810, 
are 307 ships, amounting to 272,661 tons, and averaging per annum 51 
ships ¢ of 45,443 tons; of these it appears 243 ships d of 195,575 tons 
belonged to the Honourable East India Company, and averaged 40 ships 
of 32,595 tons. 

c P. P. No. 193, 1812-3, vol. 8. 


dP. P. No. 178, 1828, vol. 23. 
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would (like the Americans) find a cargo out and home, and reduce 

the freight of our favourite beverage by one half. 

I shall say nothing about the improvement of morality and 
sobriety, since (however undeservedly) tea has somehow got the 
wite of all the scandal which the fair sex are alleged (as undeservedly) 
to indulge in, over their cups. 

The following particulars of our exports may interest our com- 
mercial and manufacturing readers :— 

Statement of a few Leading Articles exported from Great Britain 
to the East Indies and China, together with the Mauritius, in the 
year ending 5th January, 1829 ; specifying the separate amounts 
exported by the East India Company, and by the Free Trade :— 





Description of Goods. 


‘apy. aBaqra 


‘uoTy ay? hg 
-2ud Furpnpour 
apo} aa hig 


mpuy yoy 





Beer and ale, ~ - - - £99,077 
Brass and Copper, - - - - £17,085] 213,283 
Cotton manufactures, cotton twist, and yarn 
Foreign, Seo ay NERD - 15,601 
Cotton manufactures, British, - - 9,905]1,646,846 
Ditto twist and yarn, ditto, - - 10,363] 382,771 
Earthen and glass ware, ditto, - - 3,749] 137,873 
Haberdashery, hats and apparel, lace, linen, 

and silk manufactures, - - 18,644] 124,856 
Guns, lead, pistols, shot, swords, ordnance, 

apothecary’s ware, &c. = - - 226,896) 54,536 
Iron, bar, bolt, cast,and wrought, = - 79,276) 196,665 
Opium, - ~ - - 49,275 
Plate, jewellery, and watches, British 190} 50,709 
Spelter, Foreign, - ~ - 59,486 
Stationery and printed books, - - 40,992} 66,329 
Spirits, foreign, - - - 146} 45,337 
Wines, - - - - 907} 203,114 
Woollen manufactures, British, almost en- 

tirely for China, = - - - 622,774| 263,254 
Ditto ditto, foreign, - - 12,726 

















The total of these and other articles is stated above. 
The amounts sent to China, consist of cotton manufactures and 
yarn, British - - - - £92,697 
Iron, bolt and bar, ditto - 22,025 
Lead and shot, ditto - 27,108 
Opium, ditto - 39,987 
Woollens, ditto - 618,412 
All other articles, ditto 63,265 


Carried forward 863,494 
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Brought forward - £863,494 
Leaving the amount shipped to India - 4,348,859 


Total exports - - £5,212,353 


The account from which the above particulars are taken, is signed 
‘Wivuiam Irvine, 
‘Inspector General of Imports and Exports.’ 
And dated—‘ Custom House, London, 25th April 1829.’ 


The different sorts of woollens and cottons sold in the East will be 
given separately, meantime it may be useful to compare the pre- 
ceding items with the total exportations of Great Britain. 





DECLARED VALUE. 
Exported to 
India, China, 
and Mauritius ; 
hy the Company, 
and Free Trade 


Beer and ale, - - £239,200 £99,000 
Cotton manufactures and yarn, British,| 17,140,500 
Ditto, by Company and free trade, ditto, 2,049,800 
Earthen and glassware, ditto, - 992,800 141,600 
Plate, jewellery, and watches, ditto, 184,800 50,900 
Stationery and printed books, ditto, 305,500 107,200 
Spelter, Foreign, 9 56 wit 217,100 59,400 
Spirits,t ditto, . - - 935,200 45,400 
Wines, ditto, +. "e 287,200 204,000 
Woollen manufactures, British, 5,120,200 886,000 





Description of Goods exported from 
Great Britain only. * Be orted 
o Foreign 


‘ Parts. 




















Having given the detail and amount of our trade with India, 
we now propose to recapitulate our former observations. 


But before proceeding farther, I beg to impress upon your rea- 
ders, that our enumerations are not gratuitous estimates, taken on 
partial data or vague assumption, but are the true and actual figures, 
summations, and returns presented officially to Parliament, signed 
and dated, having the numbers and volumes specially referred to 
that all who do us the favour to peruse this may satisfy themselves 
by turning to the national records. Further, our calculations of 
former, and comparisons with present trade, are not made on the 
excess or deficiency of some one year, but on an average of several 
successive years, all previous to the renewal of the Honourable 
Company’s charter; and drawn up from documents furnished by 
the India Board itself, or by the general Custom-house of Great 
Britain. Itis obvious that we have expatiated little on the subject, 





* P. P. No. 101, 1828-9, finance account of trade and nayigation. 
+ The real value of spelter, wine and spirits not being given, the official 
amount is taken. 
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considering it better that the reader should first compare the items, 
than that we should substitute declamation for count and reckoning ; 
but from these items appearing only at intervals, it may be necessary 
to recapitulate somewhat ; but we must also request the reader to 
refer to our former statements. 


It will be recollected that we made allowance for the general im- 
provement in the trade of the country, before summing up the 
immense increase which has accrued to our Oriental imports and 
exports, during the last fifteen years, since the partial opening of 
our intercourse with the East ; and that we exhibited the several 
amounts of the East India Company’s commerce distinct from that 
of the ‘Free and Privilege Trade.’—Free and privilege trade !—a 
custom-house designation which is surely very ill-applied, for the 
private traders are undeniably the very reverse of free ; and the 
Honourable Company continue doubtless the retainers, the jealous 
retainers of the privilege in tea, tribute, and territory. 


It will also be recollected, that the ‘ Official, or Government 
Valuation,’ enabled us to contrast the ‘real or declared value’ of 
exports, during six specified years of the close monopoly, with the 
real or declared value of last year’s ; and that the numerical data on 
which these were confronted was also stated in accompanying notes. 
‘Taking all these circumstances into consideration, the result stood 
thus, 

IMPORTS. 


Highest estimate of the imports for the year 1828-9, 

on an average of the Company’s trade for the 
six years before 1811 £8,340,150 

Actual imports for the year 1828-9, according to the 
prices then obtained £11,220,500 
being an increase of 35 per cent. since 1813-14, over and above the 
general increase of the kingdom—the latter amounting also to about 
35 per cent., say in about twenty years; the former having reached 
this per centage in fifteen years, and having reached it, too, in an 
increasing ratio, gives therefore so much the greater promise for 
the time to come. Nor must it be forgotten, that the greater part 
of this increase is by the free trade from India, and that, too, while 
the Company's importations have decreased by two-thirds, as will be 
shown. Which, then, may we ask, is the most capable of extending 
our imports—the Free Trade, or the Honourable Traders?) Which 
is the most capable of competing with the other—wealth, privilege, 
long possession, and uncontrolled power on the one part; or indus- 
try, intelligence, limited credit, individual responsibility, and personal 
influence on the other? What should the former have to fear from 
the latter? The members of the first class ought, each of them, 
to possess the same advantages as the last, with all their corporate 
capabilities superadded. But the free trade has been limited to 
almost the three principal ports of British India—Calcutta, Madras, 
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and Bombay; at these our own colonial marts, Englishmen are 
limited to the wide boundary of ten miles from the Presidency, 
ina state, 2000 miles long and 1500 broad! English merchants 
are forbidden to go up the country, “ for the temporary purpose of 
disposing of consignments !” and, for the same prohibitory object, 
bridges, roads, canals, and internal communications are making 
just about as much progress now as they were doing two centuries 
ago ;—the millions of rupees that had accumulated in the Treasury 
chest being spent, not in general improvement, but in teaching the 
Burmese the art of European warfare. Then of these £11,200,500 
sterling imported, we find that 


The Free Trade brings home, 10th July £5,643,600 
And the Honourable East India Company bring.. .. £5,576,900 


These sums appear pretty equally balanced, and seemed to speak as 
much in favour of the one as of the other. But, gentle reader !— 
above £3,600,000 of the latter sum consisted of tea alone—from 
China alone—imported by the Company alone—to say nothing of 
other articles from that excluded corner of the globe ; so that, while 
the Chartered Company’s India trade was £1,900,000, the free, or 
rather, the not free trade, was nearly three times that sum, in spite 
of its shackles! In short, the free traders, with their limbs fettered, 
have, notwithstanding, stept into the Company’s shoes, and found 
their buskins much too small for their progressive advance ; nor do 
we doubt that in getting a like footing in Canton, Nankin, and 
Pekin, we would soon feel the iron slippers of the Anglo-Chinese 
much too tight for our enlarged understandings. And, since there 
is nothing like a little probation, perhaps our intelligent Ministry 
might admit us to Canton in the first place; and (as a premium for 
good conduct, till British sailors show they can behave themselves 
as well as the Americans), after other three or four years’ trial, we 
may be farther allowed to sail up the Blue River to Nankin in the 
second place ; and three or four years afterwards, to navigate the 
Yellow Sea, below Pekin, in the third place; and, lastly, to sail all 
the world over. Ere then, we doubt not but the Company’s interest 
would consist in retiring from active business, leaving the concern 
to be managed by the junior partners. Some such arrangement 
would, at least, allow them to wind up, or re-medel, if they chose; 
and would introduce the great body of the people, and the great 
bulk of our goods so gradually into market, that the extending 
demands of the Chinese would be widening for us in the East, while 
all speculation, overtrading, and difficulty of sales would be pre- 
vented from the West. 

But, Sir, we find that the joint imports of both trades, valued, 

From India and Mauritius, - . £6,923,900 

From China only, - - - 4,296,600 
that is to say, that what we barter with a poor and oppressed popu- 
lation of eighty or a hundred millions exceeds, by one half, what we 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 23. 8 
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bring from a much wealthier and more civilized people of 200 mil- 
lions of individuals, at the lowest computation. 


Now for our Exports :— 


The exports amount in all to - - - £5,212,300 
in payment of - : - - 11,200,500 
To be sure the freight and profit has to be added to the first, or 
deducted from the last ; but we leave those of the least experience 
in business to balance them if they can now-a days. Of the above 
there is taken out 
By Free Trade - - - - £4,085,400 
By the Company - - - - 1,126,900 
But of the latter sum, and by the latter Company, the largest 
amount of all their articles to Hindostan (according to the Custom- 
house) is, for guns, pistols, swords, lead, shot, ordinance, &c. and 
amounts to, 21st July, - - - - £226,800 
and this is much within the mark, for, by the India House classifi- 
cation, great part of the iron, stationery, &c., consisted of ‘stores,’ 
to the amount of above - - £462,300 
Reducing their export of ‘ merchandize,’ to - 636,400 
or by the Custom-house clearance) to below - 664,600 
so that, while the exports by the “ free trade,” so called, 
are above - - - - - £4,085,400 
the unlimited exports of the Free trader (within the wider 
‘limits of the East India Company’s charter,’ which 
limits embrace the whole of Southern Asia and part of 
Southern Africa), these unlimited exports are below - £700,000 
And, if the reader will only use his pencil and his eyes, he will find 
that the greater part thereof consisted of woollen cloths, not for 
India but for China; and we will farther see, that the remainder of 
our Chinese exports must have been taken out by the free traders *. 


There is another curious circumstance, that although the Company 
grow opium, and give every encouragement to their surgeons, and 
other servants, for its improvement and extension; (and although 
they, as the self-styled ‘ conservators of the Morals and Happiness 
of Asia, smuggle large quantities of this drug into China, in spite 
of the Emperor's proclamations to the contrary, and in spite of its 
demoralizing and crime-producing influence); although they encou- 
rage the Indian growth of opium, yet there appears £49,000 worth 
of it exported from England (by the said free trade), of which 
opal £40,000 finds its clandestine way through them to China 

0. 

Then, with regard to the article of cotton manufactures and yarn. 
Asia (the country from which we brought the art and the article), 
Asia absorbs one-eighth of our whole exportations,—this eighth 


* The total export to China is - £863,500 


The total ditto of the Company (of Merchandize ) is £664,600, the greater 
part is of Woollens. 
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amounted last year in all to - - £2,049,800 
of which there was earned out by the free trade 2,029,600 


ALE. 


Among other articles, nearly one-half of all the beer and ale we 
export goes to the east, This is peculiarly a British commodity ; 
and without needing to mince the matter, the Mohammedans make 
no scruple of asserting, that although their great prophet forbade 
them the use of wine, yet he had no commission against a draught of 
porter. Anent this trade, we cannot but wish that Scotland could 
get its little finger in a little farther, for then the fine amber produce 
of Caledonia might sparkle as beautifully, and be prized as devoutly, 
beside the water of the Ganges, as are the Cashmere shawls and 
Golconda diamonds of India. 


The exports of ale would more especially benefit our north- 
eastern coast, as it is a notorious fact, that not only the north-western 
quarter of the Island, but London itself, is supplied by Edinburgh 
and its two auxiliaries, Leith and Alloa. We shall say nothing in 
recommendation of our unadulterated beverage for the health and 
hilarity of the Peishaws of the Peninsula, as every medical work 
on the East dissuades from the use of ardent spirits. It is of little 
consequence whether these be superseded by Hodson’s beer, or our 
own Berwick’s, or Fowler’s, or Muir’s Entire, since we perceive that 
the description exported is almost wholly of foreign spirits. 


WINE. 


As to wine, the total export of it from Great Britain, amounts in 
all to £280,200 ; of which £204,000 passes beyond the limits of 
the East India Company's charter. The trade in that branch ought 
to lay between London and Leith; and no countryman who appre- 
ciates the genuine character of the latter, would prefer the manufac- 
tured mixtures of the former, where, of Port, for instance, there is 
more made throughout the year for its consumption alone, than 
the whole British empire imports.—Look then at jewellery, sta- 
tionery, haberdashery, iron, copper, earthenware, &c. (a); and if 





(a) ‘Report on the Commerce of British India, 1802-3,’ forming part 
of the ‘ Extract from Mr. Brown’s Report,’ pp. 17 and 18. Exclusive of 
the security of property at the three Presidencies, the most perfect tole- 
ration prevails in every subject relating to religion. The town of Calcutta 
is thereby increasing in population, from various parts of India;—a family 
of Asiatic Jews from Jeddha, of considerable opulence, have lately settled 
in this emporium of commerce, and many more are expected from the nu- 
merovs ports of the Arabian and Persian Gulfs. This accounts in some 
Measure for the increase of wealth, population, and general commerce, 
carried on by the Natives at present, in comparison to the period when 
a degree of criminality was attached to any person engaged in commerce, 
who exchanged his commodity for the bullion brought by foreigners from 
other parts of the globe. The value of imports has certainly increased 
progressively since 1798-9, (see this date in next note,) which is principally 

Q2 
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‘we have done so much amidst difficulties and falling markets, 
what may not be done by liberal Emancipation, British Colonization, 
free Navigation, and the lawful cultivation of cotton, sugar, coffee, 
indigo, and what not ? 


COTTON. 


B. P. cotton, (with a duty of only 4d. per cwt.) has sold for the 
last six years below 63d. per lb. at the East India Company’s sales, 
while F. P. has been ranging from 8d. to 11d; nor, during the 
height of speculation, do we ever find it quoted in the general 
market above 10d. to 1s.; while Uplands, and Orleans and Egyp- 
tian are 20d., and 30d. to 40d.*—the latter paying a duty, (although 
small on the whole), yet eight times more than the former. Nor 
have we any right to blame the soil as the cause of inferiority, till we 
have fairly tried what care and culture can effect. 

SUGAR. 

Among a mass of other information regarding commerce, the 
following occurs in ‘Extracts from Mr. Larkin’s Report from 
1803-4,’+ forming part of ‘The Extracts from the Report of the 
Reporter of External Trade in Bengal.’ ‘There is a falling off in 
the export of sugar ; the decrease is in consequence of the restriction 
on country shipping ; sugar will scarcely bear the freight payable 
on an extra ship, unless the accounts of the state of the market at 
home are so favourable as to induce the merchant to speculate in 
this article, which was not the case at this period.’ 


Now we learn that the freights by the private trade were £16 
per tont in 1798-9. From that period to 1802, we find the Com- 
pany paying £25 to £40 for the ‘ Coast and Bay,’ we presume out 
and home, being on vessels of 800 and 1200 tons. But at present 
the freight of sugar from Bengal is not above £4, 4s. perton. (On 
the subject of freights see Note (Bs). Now we have seen that this 





to be ascribed to the increase of the inland trade, and the demand for very 
many articles of British manufactures among the Natives, both at Fort 
William and the out-stations, who seldora have less than one or two rooms 
in their dwelling-houses that are not ornamented with looking-glasses, 
lamps, pictures, &c., in the European style ; which equally prevails at .the 
other Presidencies, but particularly at Bombay, where the Parsee merchants, 
from their general trade, have imbibed notions of luxury and extravagance, 
unknown to their ancestors. 

* See London Price Current of May, June, and July, 1825. 

+ See Pp. No. 171, p. 21. Vol. viii. 1812-13. 


t See pp. 10 and 11.—Pp. No. 163, ordered to be printed 18th July, 
1803. 

(B) Report on the private trade between Europe, America, and Ben- 
gal.’ From 1795 to 1798, the quantity of Sugar shipped at Hamburgh 
and Copenhagen, supposed to be principally on account of British subjects 
residing at Calcutta, was 103,031 cwts. If this quantity had been shipped 
to London, and if the piece goods and other articles, shipped on freight to 
Hamburgh, Copenhagen, &c., in those three years, had also been sent to 
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article (the produce of free labour, as far as India is concerned,) has 
advanced in consumption, within the last twenty years, from 52,000 
hundred weights, per annum, to 356,000, in spite of a heavy extra 
duty, and notwithstanding that want of practical skill, and immedi- 
ate interest which it obtains from the West India planter. Yet, in 
spite of these disadvantages, it has been enabled to trench greatly 
on the forced labour of the slave. A ready supply of shipping, and 
a little more capital, machinery and experience, may soon come to 
improve the quality, increase the quantity, and reduce the price of 
this most valuable product of the tropics. But this and other coLo- 





London, it may be estimated that the British revenue of customs on the 
terms of the last warehousing act,’ (before 1800 we believe), ‘ would have 
been benefitted £500,000 sterling, by the trade thus forced to foreign ports 
by means of the higher freight on gruff articles, and the heavy duties on 
piece goods in London. The large quantities of 
SUGAR 

shipped in 1795-6, in American ships, to Hamburgh, was in consequence of 
the /ower rate of freight obtainable at that time ;—this was prior to the ope- 
ration of the American treaty in Calcutta, which took place in September, 
1796. In 1798-9, when British merchants in Calcutta were permitted to 
load their own ships, or to make their own arrangements for freight to Lon- 
don, there was not a single bag of sugar or bale of cloth shipped by them 
to any foreign port. Whereas if such permission had not been granted, the 
shipments in Anglo-Danish vessels would have been continued; as mer- 
chants in every part of the world will run many risks sooner than allow their 
ships to tot in the harbour, if employment can be obtained for them.’— 
(If we recollect aright this was the period of the Northern coalition against 
British commerce.) 

To the low rate of freight in 1798 to 1799, (£16 per ton) may be attri- 
buted the additional quantity of graff goods shipped to England, those for 
London exceed one-fifth of the whole exports; whereas in the year pre- 
ceding, the proportion was less than one-seventeenth, which clearly shows 
the advantage derived to British trade, by affording it the means of conveyance 
at alow rate of freight ; and the reason why the amount of tonnage occu- 
pied in 1798-9, was so much larger than 1797-8. In 1799-1800 British 
subjects provided a larger quantity of goods than usual in expectation of 
the same indulgence in shipping them, as in the preceding years. In con- 
sequence of the high rates of freight, considerable quantities of sugar and 
other goods intended for the London market were resold in Calcutta.’ It 
is then remarked again regarding the shipments of 1798-9.—‘ In 1798-9, 
when British merchants were permitted to send their own goods in their own 
ships, in the manner they desired, then the trade which had formerly been 
carried on in ships under American colours to Hamburgh, and subsequently 
under Danish colours to Copenhagen ceased, in so far as respected the 
trade carried on by British merchants, residing in Calcutta to those ports.’ ” 

The imports from Hamburgh and Copenhagen in the first of these years, 
(before 1798 we presume.) ‘are principally the produce of Great Britain, 
shipped by merchants in London, partly on account of the ow freight, and 
partly to avoid the forms of office at the India House, to which the goods 
would have been subject if shipped under the British flag. 


Caleutta, 24th Sept. 1800. 
: (Signed) Jos. Tos, Brown, R. E.C. 
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NIAL articles of British export might be very considerably extended 
by a less prohibitory system of duties on ContinenTaL merchan- 
dize ; on some descriptions of which it is 33, 66, 100, and (as on 
rough wood, for instance) above 200 per cent., besides a heavy 
freight.* When the northern nations take goods{from us, it is 
evident they will prefer our manufactures,—other circumstances 
being equal ; since, besides other reasons, our consumpt. being nar- 
rowed, they can exchange their peculiar growths for coffee, rum, 
cocoa, &c., just as advantageously at Hamburgh, Rotterdam, or 
Havre, as they can do at London. 


INDIGO. 


The transactions in Asiatic indigo, averaged per annum :— 

(tT) Importation. Exportation. 

In the years 1792, 581,800 lbs. 280,500 Ibs. 

—————— 93, 890,700 443,900 — 

_~-— 94, 1,403,600 1,018,500 — 

Average 1795 to 8, 3,094,000 1,785,700 — 
Ditto 1799 to 1804, 2,498,200 1,736,600 — \ 


+ 


Ditto 1805-10, 4,224,100 2,163,300 — pt 


Quantity of—1828-9, 9,683,600 4,442,500 — 


We learn from the ‘Report on the Private Trade between 
Europe and Bengal,’ that ‘the indigo contracts of the Company 
ceased in 1794-5, which occasioned the whole indigo of 1795-6 to 
be shipped in privaTe trade, except deficiencies of contracts delivered 
to the Company.’ 


For the sake of further comparison we make another extract 
from the ‘ Report’ of the state of matters in 1803-4. ‘ Among the 
Exports to London,’ there is an amazing increase in the article of 
indigo ; it amounts to the considerable sum of sicca rupees, fourteen 
lacks, fifty thousand, eight hundred and twenty-one (S.Rs. 14,050, 
821, or £181,353 Sterling). The season was favourable and the 
plant productive in consequence; add to which the demand at 
home was great, and far beyond what it had been for many years. 
The quantity sent home this year was Mds. 42,291; which, though 
a large consignment, is not equal to the demand, the annual con- 
sumption, both for home and foreign purposes, being estimated at 
70,000, Mds. 





* The shipping price of fir timber in the Baltic ports is from 20s. to 25s. 
per load. The duty on importation into Britain is 55s. ; or what costs below 
6d. per foot in Prussia, pays above 1s. 1d. here. Zinck, or spelter, of 
which we import £225,600 per annum, although reduced in duty, still 
pays so nearly cent. per cent. that it yields below £5300. On these, and 
many other articles, there is great room for reduction, without withdrawing 
protection, (where protection is either required or can bé available,) and 
without injuring the actual produce of the revenue. 

+ Pp. No. 191. Vol. viii. 1812-13. 

} See Observer of 17th July. 
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‘There is seareely an indigo planter that has not made additions 
to his works; even the cautious Native is laying out his capital in 
erecting factories for its manufacture, principally with a view of 
disposing of it in Calcutta. That made by the Natives is generally 
of an inferior quality ; the best may answer the European market, 
but generally it is best adapted for the trade of the two gulfs.’* 


We may remark, in passing, that one cause of its increase ap- 
pears also to have been in the Company making advances on this 
and other manufactures, probably, at 10 per cent.—the usual inter- 
est—and, doubtless with money borrowed in this country at five 
per cent,—all very fair in its way. 

TEs. 


We learn from the Encyclopedia Britannica, that the quantity of 
tea imported into Great Britain and Ireland, during the last century, 
was about the year 1726, nearly - - 700,000 Ibs. 

1746, . - - — 1,200,000 do. 

1766, - - - 6,000,000 do. 

1786, - . - 12,000,000 do. 
And our preceding letters have shown that from 

1805 to 1810, it averaged - - - 23,424,900 do. 
And was, in 1829, above - - - 32,678,700 do. 


It may also be recollected that I made some allusion to the direct 
trade of British Asia and our colonies in North America, and alluded 
also to the export of tea by the United States. 

We have since laid our hands on some printed circulars, from 
which we shall take the liberty to quote. 

‘MonrreaL, 28th December, 1822.—The navigation of the St. 
Lawrence being now closed, (and as this event may be said to sum 
up our commercial business for the year,) we beg leave to hand you 
a report of the state of our markets, &c. Tea is this year a decrease 
of 850 chests upon the average imports of three previous years, 
and has been on the decline since 1814. This diminution is not the 
effect of diminished consumption, but the increase of smuggling 
from the United States. The consumption of both provinces is 
estimated at above 12,000 chests, of which about 10,000 are 
smuggled, the prices rating about one shilling under that of the 
imported teas. This article, as well as all other East India produc- 
tions are prohibited importation from the States, under the monopoly 
of the British East India Company, by which the colony suffers in 
its revenue, and the morals of the people are sapped by the daily 
infringement of positive laws by a bounty held out to crime. ‘ This 
certainly calls for Legislative interference. Now for this object an 
Act was passed in 1824, authorising direct importation ; of which the 
good effect was, that whereas the imports of 1820-1-2 and 4, averaged 





* Pp. No. 171, p. 10, vol. viii. 1812-13. 
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only 2,100 chests ; those of 1825-6 and 7 averaged 16,160 chests 
and boxes, as it appears from said circulars, dated Quebec, 19th 
November, 1825, and 29th January, 1828.* 


Thus, by a wise measure of the mother country, we have prevented 
our American rivals from forestalling us in our own dependencies ; 
though that does not prevent them from doing so in other markets. 

CoMERCIANTE, 





* The first from Messrs. Handysides, and the two last from Messrs. 
Heath and Moir, dated Quebec, &c., as above, of which quantities, &c. 
any Canada merchant on referring to their old files may satisfy themselves. 





Tue GreEK SLAVE. 
From ‘ The Caledonian Mercury.’ 


* The slave of Hafiz lay dead before him. When in life she was bright and beantiful as the 
sun—but in death she was even more lovely than she had ever been in life.’ 


I nEvER saw a living thing so beautiful as thou, 

Nor gazed upon a sight so fair as thy cold placid brow ; 

The lily flowers within thy hand, that bloom while all beside 

Is cold, and pale, and motionless as some unchanging tide— 

That struggle in thy grasp to be what thou wert once to them, 

A living thing, a growing flower, a sweet but fading gem, 

Are emblems of the purity that liv’d in thy young breast, 

And, emblems of thy fading state, they’ll sink with thee to rest. 

The sun, that gilds thy auburn hair and smiles upon them now, 

And lightens all that death has left of thy transparent brow, 

Will sleep beneath the western wave till his next light shall see 

A change come o’er their fading hue like this last change on thee, 

The smile upon thy parted lips---the tinge upon thy cheek--- 

Are still so calm and beautiful that fancy deems they seek 

To cheat the gaze that rests upon that cold and marble face, 

And make it dream ’tis any thing save death’s unerring trace. 

But where is all the life that shone in those blue eyes of thine, 

That shrouded in obscurity will not reply to mine— 

That meet my gaze, but changeless now, are cold and dull to see, 

And not like those bright stars that once so kindly beamed on me. 

O’er them the only change has come that yet the king hath wrought--- 

The victor King---whose conquest now has been so dearly bought ; 

The only change---yet one that comes like some dark thing of night, 

Cold on the heart, the fearful change that robes thy spirit’s flight. 

What wert thou once ?---A priceless gem, first in a kingly crown--~ 

What art thou now ?---A lifeless thing, dust unto dust brought down. 
H. 
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VoyaGe ON THE Nive, From Cairo To rue CaTARACTs. 


No. IX. 


{From that portion of Mr. Buckingham’s Unpublished Manuscripts, from which the ma- 
terials of his Lectures on Egypt are drawn.] 


Town of Keneh—Arab Schools—Coptic Party—Egyptian Vases— 
Apollinopolis Parva—Approach to Thebes. 
Keneh, Nov. 20. 


Tue calm of the day had been succeeded by an evening breeze, 
which now blew fresh and strong ; and without even attempting to 
sleep I remained up to profit by it, in proceeding for Keneh, which 
we reached about an hour before day break. My first enquiry was 
for the bath; it was just opened; my change of dress was pre- 
pared in a few minutes, and I hastened with pleasure to enjoy a 
gratification so peculiarly sweet after fatigue. The establishment 
had been very recently founded, and, like all new ones, was well con- 
ducted and supplied ; there was an air of neatness, propriety, and 
comfort in it that I had not yet seen in Upper Egypt, and the ser- 
vants were as attentive as they were numerous. Another circum- 
stance, which contributed greatly to my enjoyment, was the perfect 
freedom from interruption that was secured. The rooms were better 
lighted, the marble mosaic of the seats and pavements smoother, 
and the waters more abundant in their supply, and various in their 
temperature, than I had found them even in Cairo: my attendant, 
too, seemed versed in all the finesse of his profession, and I passed 
two hours in the bath with a pleasure I was even then willing to 
prolong. ‘The couch, the prepared pipe, the refreshing coffee, and 
rich sherbet, detained me as long and as agreeably as the bath 
itself, so that it was nearly ten o'clock before I rose to leave it. 


On waiting on Signor Raffaelli, a Coptic writer to the Keachef 
here, and collector of the taxes, to whom I had a letter from Sivert; 
we found him in the Divan, or public office. One can scarcely 
imagine any thing more contrary to European maners than an esta- 
blishment of this kind. On a square terrace of earth, raised a few 
inches from the ground, and in the open street, enclosed with a 
simple wood railing, about a foot high, and shaded by a roof of 
straw, sat the Secretary of Finance, with from fifteen to twenty at- 
tendants, all cross-legged, on mats; an inkstand fixed in their 
girdle, a strong reed pen, and single sheets of highly glazed paper, 
books being seldom used. Accounts were here passed round, like their 
manner of writing, from right to left, each alternately calling out 
the substance of the paper he holds, giving it the necessary correc- 
tions and additions, and ultimately passing it to the chief, who, 
dipping the ring, which he wore on his little finger, into a black 
paste, like thick printing ink, set his seal upon it, instead of affix- 
Ing any signature. 
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There were neither desks, drawers, nor furniture of any descrip- 
tion, beyond the mats on which they sat; and while they held the 
paper breast-high in the left hand, and their right was engaged with 
the pen, every mouth was furnished with a pipe, which, from its 
extraordinary length, rests on the ground, and is steadied by the 
opposite wall or railing of the terrace, the tobacco bag and the flint 
and steel, being always at hand to renew it. 


Ibrahim Pasha, the Governor of Upper Egypt, and son to Mo- 
hammed Ali Pasha, the Viceroy, was about to depart from hence at 
noon for Cosseir, and I had just time to pay him a hasty visit before 
he mounted. His object in performing this journey was to impress 
every species of boat-on the coast, to employ them in the corn 
trade from thence to Jedda; the whole of Arabia now receiving 
its supplies from Egypt—a branch of commerce monopolised by the 
Government here. I regretted much the shortness of our inter- 
view, as Ibrahim seemed to have none of that reserve which in 
general characterises the Turk in power, and answered ‘the questions 
I proposed to him with great freedom; he observed, that as_ his 
stay at Keneh would probably equal the time I should take in visit- 
ing the Cataracts, we might possibly meet again at this place on our 
returu. The secret of all this condescension was afterwards explained 
to me, as arising from the fear of offending any individuals of the 
English nation who might be connected with the Government, and 
who might deprive the Egyptian Pasha, and his family, of the lucra- 
tive connections they had latterly enjoyed with us, in the supply of 
our troops in the Mediterranean with grain. The uninformed and 
unenquiting men suppose all English travellers to be Lords, and 
consequently connected with the English government, so_ that, 
judging from their own system, they deem all superiors capable of 
changing the accustomed course of things, and altering national 
measures to promote their private views, and to gratify individual 
revenge. 


He departed, however, amidst the salute of four rusty six- 
pounders, and the shouts of the Arab multitude, accompanied by 
about fifty horsemen and as many camels, while I visited the bazaars 
to complete our provisions for the voyage, and went to the great 
earthenware manufactory to execute a commission for a friend in 
Cairo, promising to dine at sun-set with Signor Raffaelli. 


The bazaars, as usual, furnished me with infinite amusement ; in- 
deed, there are few places in which greater diversity of character 
can be found: but among other objects that detained me was an 
Arabic school, held in the public market, in which. it was difficult 
to say whether the noise of the water-carriers; the public auc- 
tioneers, who traverse the streets with goods, proclaiming the last 
price offered ; thetin-plate workers and kettle menders ; the noon-day 
invitations of the Imaums from a neighbouring mosque to prayers ; 
the mingled cries of the despairing scholars, or the harsher voices 
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of their scolding masters, could be most plainly heard. Such a 
medley of sounds hardly ever saluted the ears of man ; and if artifi- 
cial discords be advantageously introduced in musical compositions, 
as preparations to harmonic effect, Haydn might have found here 
a perfect idea of chaos for his sublime opening of the Creation, 


In a square space of ten or twelve feet, elevated from the ground, 
and enclosed like the divan, or custom-house, were eleven children 
andthreeArab teachers. Each of the boys held in their hands apainted 
board, not unlike our horn-books in shape, but much larger,on which 
were written the Arabic characters and figures ; and on somea few 
words of one syllable. Every one sat cross-legged ; the masters 
armed with whips of rhinoceros’ hide, occupied the centre and ex- 
tremes of theroom. The children, acting in concert all at the same 
time, with a rocking motion of the body, by which their foreheads 
almost touched the ground, repeated their lesson with an audible 
voice, and every one having adapted his pauses to a different tune, 
it was the strangest medley that could be heard. Those who were 
not perfect received the bastinado on the soles of the feet ; this not 
only inflicted pain on them, but inspired others with terror: so that 
while some roared from actual sufferings, others cried in anticipa- 
tion of what was to come ; and the tyranny of the teachers had ample 
gratification in finding, at every examination, some unhappy cul- 
prit whom they thought deserving of flogging, I ventured to ask 
these little sultans in their own domain, how it was possible for 
their terrified pupils to learn any thing under such treatment ? they 
replied, that when they were children learning had been flogged into 
them, and they were therefore now determined to flog it into those 
who followed them! adding, ‘ if these stupid heads are ten moons 
in learning an alphabet under such excellent discipline as ours, how 
long would they be if left to themselves?’ As I did not immedi- 
ately reply to this it was a matter of triumph to the head master, 
who exultingly added, ‘ though some of my scholars have remained _ 
with me only five years, yet not one has departed from my care 
without being able both to read and write!’ For myself I felt per- 
suaded, that while a child was acquiring only those simple elements 
of learning, amidst the confusion of an Arab school, he might, in 
almost any other country, become a classic as well as a mathema- 
tician. 

From hence we visited the jar manufactories, to execute a com- 
mission which I had been charged with from Cairo. Ata short 
distance from Keneh are several pits of a fine compact marl, which 
furnish the material in abundance for those jars and vases, known 
through all the Levant for the quality they possess of cooling and 
sweetening water, by allowing it to filter through their pores. This fat 
earth undergoes no other preparation than that of being trodden by 
the feet in heaps, and afterwards worked by hand into the desired 
form, when the vessels are dried in the sun, and slightly burnt with 
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a straw fire. In this state they are formed into rafts, and exported 
in immense quantities to Syria, Anatolia, Constantinople, and the 
Archipelago of Greeee. 

Like almost all the mechanical labours of the Egyptians, this 
making of earthern jars is performed sitting. A father of a family, 
with his lower extremities buried in the clay itself, is attended by 
all his children, who renew the supplies of material as he consumes 
it—take from him the jars when finished, and fill his pipe when 
empty; all of these operations of equal importance, and without 
the last of which the rest would never be performed. Since, how- 
ever, the labour constitutes the whole expense of the manufacture, 
the jars are supplied here at a few paras each; and houses are even 
built of them by the poorest peasants. The length of the voyage, 
and the risk of breakage on the way, occasion them to increase in 
value at Cairo fifty, and at Constantinople a hundred-fold. They 
vary but little in shape or design, and preserve nearly the same 
figure as those which have been found in the most ancient manu- 
scripts, and on the tablets accompanying Egyptian mummies. 


We had completed the circuit of this little village, which derives 
its whole importance from being the depdt of Cossier, when ap- 
proaching evening reminded me of my engagement, and I hastened 
accordingly to fulfil it. Signor Raffaelli had been waiting for me ; 
but few apologies were necessary, and we soon surrounded the 
table. This man, from holding one of the most lucrative posts in 
Keneh, was considered to live equally well with the governor him- 
self, and to have by far the best house of the two. The entrance 
to it was, however, so dark and intricate, that it appeared to have 
been constructed for a labyrinth; and the apartment in which we dined, 
was a small room, lighted by an aperture of fifteen inches square, 
with mud walls, a clay floor, and no other furniture than a straw 
mat. A small stool was set in the centre of this, upon which was 
. placed a large metal salver, of about four feet diameter, and on this 
a variety of made dishes, with bread, raw vegetables, &c., were laid. 
Each taking his place, we drew round it on the floor ; and when 
Signor Raffaelli had changed his blue Coptic head-dress for a 
Cashmere shawl, which they are forbidden to wear in public, unless 
of the darkest colours, he broke bread with his guests, in the ancient 
manner of the Apostolic feasts, and said a short prayer. As we all 
dipped our fingers into the same dish, and each dish was small, 
they soon disappeared, and succeeded each other, with a rapidity 
that was only to be equalled by the variety of the flavours they 
contained, as they serve up fish, fruits, pickles, stews, and pilaws 
without any regular order of succession, bringing whichever is 
ready first. Most of the party, to the number of eight or ten, ate 
heartily ; but Signor Raffaelli, attended by a slave at his elbow, 
chewed only the dried seeds of melons, and drank small cups 
of aqua vite—finishing, in less than half an hour, three wine 
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bottles, and this of equal strength with our proof spirits in England! 
About the quantity of three wine glasses, which I was compelled to 
drink, rather than give offence, had the effect upon me of so much 
brandy ; yet all these men swallowed five times the quantity, with 
apparent indifference, and thought it delicious. 


The Copts, though Christians, closely affect the manners of the 
Turks in the domestic life, and, consequently, we saw none of the 
women of the family, though Signor Raffaelli possessed a wife and 
daughters ; but such is the habitual tenaciousness in this respect, 
that the very inquiry after the health of any female of the family is 
considered a great breach of decorum ; and any thing like an ex- 
pression of compliment, or good wishes toward the wife or daughter, 
would be construed into a desire of intrigue, and produce serious 
misunderstandings. 


After passing an hour over our pipes, in obtaining from those gen- 
tlemen some particulars relative to the route to Cosseir, the passage 
of the Red Sea, the seasons, of winds and weather, I left the party 
at nine o'clock, and embarked on board my boat, notwithstanding 
their pressing invitations that I should remain on shore to sleep. 
The reis, or captain, was unwilling to depart, the crew were scat- 
tered in all directions, and we had much difficulty in collecting 
them, as several of the men were detained by the embraces of those 
whom they were very reluctant to quit at the mere call of duty. 
All were on board, however, and the sail was loosed; discipline 
was soon restored. We continued under sail until the fall of the 
breeze at midnight, passing several low islands and villages, and 
reaching Deir, where we brought up, and moored to the bank for 
the night. 

Kous, or Apollinopolis Parva, Nov. 21. 

On passing beyond Deir, which we left at sun-rise, towing along 
shore in a dead calm, we saw rapid streams on both sides the river 
coming down from the interior, and augmenting its waters ; and 
learnt that these had this year, for the first time, issued from the 
mountains. On enquiring whether any of the Arabs in the neigh- 
bourhood had been led by curiosity to the source of these streams, 
in order to ascertain whether they were springs, or the effects of 
rain only, they replied, that they knew no difference between water 
and water, from whatever source it came ; but that the hills on the 
Arabian side had, for several days previous to its appearance, been 
covered with the clouds so as to render its summit invisible. 


Our progress was so extremely slow, that I was enabled, by 
landing at Bairout, to visit the village of Kous, without occasioning 
detention, and taking my servant with me, we walked thither over 
a mile of extensive melon ground. We had scarcely entered the 
village, before we found ourselves in the midst of a grand bazaar, 
or cattle-fair. Here were young camels, buffaloes, and asses, of 
excellent quality, and at low prices ; and for the recreation of those 
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who were disposed to indulge on the gains of their bargains—there 
was a mixture of rural diversions, especially of dancing and noisy 
music: The appearance of Franks in an assembly of this kind, 
was for a moment the most attractive part of the spectacle ; but as 
there were many Coptic Christians among the buyers and sellers, 
our hands were kissed with all due veneration; and we passed 
through the thickest of the crowd unarmed and. unmolested. 


This village of Kous has been fixed on as the site, both of the 
ancient Coptos and of Apollinopolis Parva. ‘That it has been the 
position of an extensive city, its widely scattered ruins amply tes- 
tify ; but their destruction is so complete, that the only considerable 
fragment remaining, is a colossal gate in the centre of the town, 
buried up to its very cornice in rubbish. This is surmounted by 
the winged globe, in a full fluting, and is grandeur itself in decay. 
Its principal entrance faced the south. From the rudeness of its 
hieroglyphic sculpture, it would seem to rank among the earliest 
efforts of that art, which was, no doubt, subsequent to architecture 
itself. The figures yet visible, shew gigantic priests sitting to re- 
ceive the offerings of worshippers, and bearing the sacred bonnet 
and augural staff. Denon has given a tolerably accurate view of it, 
and has emphatically observed, that the bulk and magnitude of this 
ruin present a contrast with all the objects that surround it, which 
speaks more to the purpose on the subject of Egyptian architecture, 
than would twenty pages of encomium or dissertation. 


Leaving the town after a short stay, we embarked at El Mis- 
heyra, where are also scattered ruins, with hieroglyphic figures ; 
but though the foundations of buildings may be traced, nothing 
remains perfect : bricks and rubbish, the indisputable evidences of 
former population, are strewed around, however, in every direction. 


The crocodiles of the Nile, still larger and more numerous than 
we had found them below, afforded us employment for the after- 
noon. I landed repeatedly on the sand banks, in the centre of the 
stream, to approach them more silently than could be done with the 
boat ; but after firing more than thirty balls, two only were wounded, 
and even these escaped into the water, and baffled all our endeavours 
to take them. 

The calm of the day was undisturbed by the slightest air or 
wind, and the heat was still oppressive,—a combination of causes 
that greatly retarded our progress, allowing us to reach no farther 
than Hagaze, where we anchored at the close of day. 

Approach to Thebes, Nov. 22. 


By an unusual change in this climate, the freshness of the breeze 
had usurped the empire of night, and gradually lessened with the 
rising sun, so that we had the mortification of remaining moored, 
at the only moment when we might have made some progress ; the 
moon being in her wane, the navigation of the river becoming more 
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difficult, and every thing combining to retard our passage. We 
cast off our moorings, however, with the dawn, and towed along the 
eastern shore. 


The whole of the mountain scenery, after leaving Keneh, becomes 
more and more broken and picturesque. It is there that the 
Arabian chain becomes lower, and retires farther off toward the 
Desert, leaving a wider space for cultivation on the river’s banks, 
while the hills of the Lybian range approach nearer to the stream 
in the same proportion. The banks of the river become more and 
more elevated ; the Doum Palm is more frequently seen in groves ; 
the low islands in the centre of the stream begin to appear, and storks, 
vultures, geese, ducks, Numidian cranes, and crocodiles, alternately 
inhabit them. We still employed the morning in the chase of the 
latter animal, and were overjoyed to find that success had at length 
crowned our endeavours to take one: for having fired a double 
balled musket at one of at least twenty-five feet length, as he lay 
extended near the water's edge, and seeing him first struggle and 
then remain tranquil, we advanced with confidence to secure our 
prize, when, as if totally uninjured, he sprung from the sand at a 
height of at least six feet, and to our surprise and disappointment, 
plunged into the stream. 

[For the sake of greater completeness, the approach to Thebes will be 
incorporated with the description of the Ruins of that splendid City, in the 
ensuing Number. } 
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Francue Comté has for some years been agitated by the ques- 
tion, as to who shall inherit a fortune amounting to no less than 
75,000,000 of francs. Another question, however, has previously to 
be resolved, viz. does this contested inheritance actually exist ? Our 
readers may be enabled to judge, when we remind them that Claude 
Francois Bonnet, the well-known sovereign of Madagascar, is 
supposed to have been born at Fontenis, near Bioz, which he left 
100 years since for India. Having died without direct heirs, his 
wealth is said to be now deposited with the English East India 
Company, on which supposition every body in the vicinity of his 
Majesty’s birth-place, would fain prove himself related to the fortu- 
nate Bonnet. In order to arrive at some certainty im this important 
matter, the numerous claimants have each contributed towards de- 
fraying the expences of delegates sent to London and Paris, for the 
purpose of procuring information.—Galignani's Messenger. 
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BY THE REV. DR. RAFFLES. 


From ‘“ The Blackburn Gazette.” 


Otp England for ever ! 
No power shall sever 

My heart from the land of my birth ; 
’Tis the land of‘the brave, 
Which none can enslave, 

’Tis the happiest land upon earth ! 


Tis the land of the Free— 
So it ever shall be, 
Her children no fetters shall bind : 
Ere Britons are slaves, 
She shall sink in the waves, 
And leave not a vestige behind. 


If the African stand 
But once on her strand, 
That moment his shackles are broke; 
A captive no more, 
He leaps on her shore, 
And shakes from his shoulders the yoke. 


’Tis the land of the Braye, 
And the patriots’ grave, 
And heroes, and sages of old ; 
We hallow their dust, 
And esteem it a trust, 
More precious than jewels and gold. 


’Tis the land of the Fair, 
And beauty is there, 
And the gladness that woman bestows ; 
When the circle is bright, 
With the heart-cheering light, 
From the eye of affection that flows. 


’Tis the land of the Wise, 
With the glorious prize 
Of genius her temples are bound ; 
And she beams from afar, 
Like a bright morning star, 
To give light to the nations around. 


Hail, land of my birth, 
Brightest spot upon earth ! 
Shall I leave thee for others ?—no, never ! 
Where’er I may roam, 
Still thou art my home,— 
Old England, my country, for ever ! 
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Ar no juncture in the political affairs of Europe could a work 
have made its appearance calculated to excite a more intense degree 
of interest, in some quarters, than the one before us. The Ottoman 
Empire lies prostrate before a victorious rival, whose future con- 
quests will unquestionably be directed towards the regions of the 
East. Were the views embraced by Colonel Evans merely specula- 
tive, the dangers he deprecates remote or contingent, and the results 
apprehended of trivial import, they might doubtless be discussed with 
the same diplomatic indifference and indecision as government is 
known to have bestowed upon less serious questions. 


This temporizing policy, unfortunately, the colossal growth of 
Russian ascendancy will no longer permit; and that energy, which 
neither an overwhelming establishment loaded with enormous debt, 
nor grievous monopoly and taxation have been deemed sufficiently 
important to. arouse, seems likely to be called forth by the near 
prospect of the loss of empire in the East. Were the English do- 
minion, indeed, over those vast regions, comprising not less than 
100 millions of subjects, and 25 millions of revenue, employed to 
any truly national or beneficial purpose, in place of enriching one 
grasping and cruel monopoly, and reducing a native population to 
the lowest scale of human wretchedness, such a prospect might well 
produce national alarm and regret. 


Under the present aspect of affairs, however, the approaching 
struggle for Eastern supremacy rests between the avaricious spirit 
of a junta, supported by a distant and limited power, and the slow, 
but still onward march of a comparatively contiguous and mighty 
rival, fushed with conquest, and extending its deep laid schemes, 
its rapid and irresistible encroachments, on every side. Here, then, 
is a power with whom even imperial France in the zenith of her 
triumphs could boast no sort of comparison—a rival infinitely more 
formidable to us both on the ocean and in the field : anda single one 
of whose expeditions, threatening our Indian frontiers, might prove far 
more effective in its results than all those undertaken by Napoleon, 
(whether against England or Egypt) during his splendid, but short- 
lived sway. Of this truth the ex-emperor seems himself to have 
been aware, and with that political sagacity for which he was so re- 
markable, more than once alludes to it in his memoirs. Russia, 
and not France, he contends, was the rival whom England ought to 
dread ; that her true policy was to resist and drive back that rival 
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out of Europe, and that the time was not far distant when England 
would see her error; when the imperial dynasty, and the German 
Confederation no longer lay between the northern giant and her 
dominion of the sea. 


The invasion of Persia, the blockade of the Dardanelles, and the 
subjugation both of European and! Asiatic Turkey, are events that 
have but too speedily fulfilled the fearful prognostics of the il- 
lustrious exile ; to say nothing of those diplomatic intrigues, ever 
active and ever fruitful, that have appropriated Greece, as a fiefdom, 
(through Turkey) for a Russian minister; betrayed England and 
France into the insane act of destroying the fleets of their old ally, 
and successfully fulminated despotic threats against the constitu- 
tional freedom of almost every European state; a power which 
rivetted the chains of Italy, dictated the French crusade against 
Spain, and of the latter power against constitutional Portugal. That 
such a power, formidable alike from its vast physical energies and 
its consummate'political duplicity, will more highly respect the insti- 
tutions or possessions of England, beyond the exact point where she 
ceases to BE FEARED, no sound reasoning observer will presume to 
maintain, any more than to question the policy incumbent on an 
English ministry to have boldly committed England in the struggle 
to preserve the integrity of European states in alliance with her, in 
preference to meeting her powerful rival single handed, as she is 
sometime destined, on her Indian frontier, on the shores of the Oxus 
and the plains of Samarcand. 


As a free government and a nation, at least, not of slaves, we 
should not then have suffered the humiliation of lending our re- 
sources to prosecute the grasping designs of our fated rival ; of be- 
holding her triumphant armies returning laden with ten years’ spoils 
—the whole wealth of Turkey—to resume at the first fitting season 
the route for Persia, and the eastern shores of the Caspian, pre- 
vious to their possession of the keys of India at Khiva and Bokhara. 
By. Russian armies a favourite and successful general is revered 
almost as a god—their devotion and obedience to him know no 
bounds, they are carried even to self immolation, and to express 
servile and willing obedience, they familiarly term him father—one 
on whom they implicitly rely and must obey. That such an army, 
and such a chief, as have lately carried terror into the strong holds 
of the Ottomans, will not long remain inactive, calls for little pene- 
tration to divine, any more than the theatre of their future operations, 
beyond the borders of Persia and Khorassan. The career of Russian 
conquest cannot stand still; it must find vent somewhere—and 
having successfully completed its operations in continental Europe, 
crowned by the flourishing despotisms of Ferdinand and Don Miguel, 
what quarter of the globe holds forth a more promising and wider 
sphere for enterprize than the unlimited, ill-defined, ill-regulated, 
and easily conquered peninsula of India. 
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The sole and fearful question, therefore, upon which the work of 
Colonel Evans mainly hinges, is no longer the probability, but the 
practicability of such an undertaking, and this he has ably exa~ 
mined at considerable length. Not the least unrowaxrp feature of 
these his enquiries consists, we most reluctantly premise (as regards, 
at least, their general results) in their concurrence and unanimity 
with preceding authorities, and others still more recently adduced 
upon the subject—alike, from. professed missions, the best in- 
formed travellers, and the most intelligent writers on Indian affairs ; 
all of which go. to strengthen the supposition of the feasibility and 
formidable character of a Russian invasion of Hindoostan. Casual 
differences of opinion, unhappily too few, are such as merely relate 
to minor points; for instance, as to the easiest and most convenient 
routes, the most approved plans, the obstacles arising from the 
temper of the Native tribes, &c. &c., but none as to the probability 
of reaching the scene of action. 


Thus, instead of the supposed dangers, as in many instances, 
having been overstated by popular fears or prejudices, and having 
diminished in proportion as they were submitted to cautious and 
correct examination, those of a practicable invasion of our Indian 
territories become more obvious and impressive on a nearer view, 
and of a character such as only the same blind system of govern- 
ment, overweening confidence, and love of despotic misrule, hitherto 
in force, can longer consent to disguise. But it is an enduring 
system, and one to which the speedy and repeated losses of co- 
lonial territory is to be mainly attributed—the system of master and 
slave—of a master whose violence and cupidity invite fresh ag- 
gression; and of a slave ever ready to change his master, and 
prove the slight tenure of his power, It is thus, that the in- 
structive lesson held out by the vanished power of their Portuguese, 
Dutch, and French predecessors, appeals to the present rulers of 
British India with vain and powerless voice’; and, thus the very 
report of a Russian army on the banks of the Indus, would of 
itself suffice to shake to its foundation the government of Hin- 
doostan. 


In discussing the views and character of the work before us, it 
will be our primary object to convince the reader of the justness of 
the foregoing remarks, by adducing some of the authorities it con- 
taius ; and after shewing the imminent and existing peril it points 
out, incalculably increased by the state of British affairs in India, 
the corruption of its government, and the utter prostration. of its 
unhappy Natives, proceed to point out the sule remedy, and the best 
Preparations still available to diminish the chances of those dangers, 
to resist the attacks of a powerful enemy, and to preserve entire 
those conquests achieved by the capacity and courage of a Clive, a 
Hastings, and a Wellesley. 

‘The celebrated French political economist, M. Baptiste Say, has 
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written an Essay a very few years ago, the professed object of which 
is, to “ dispel illusions,’ which he conceives exist on the continent, 
relative to the supposed facility of expelling the English from India, 
and which he apprehends are “ likely to involve Europe in a vain 
expenditure of blood and treasure.’'—Even the “ governments of the 
continent,” he says, share in this erroneous opinion, and imagine, 
“ that they have only to appear in arms (in India), and overthrow 
(there the) hated and unstable power (of Britain). This was Buona- 
parte’s intention by the expedition to Egypt, and it nas TWENTY 
TIMES OCCUPIED THE CABINET OF St. PETERSBURG. 


« «European forces,” he says, ‘‘ could only be sent by land; and 
let any one calculate the delay, the expense, and the loss which must 
attend an army in such an expedition! Not to speak of the nations 
it would have to fight with on its road, of the men, horses, and artil- 
lery lost in the burning sands, the trackless swamps, and impassable 
rivers,” &c. 


‘ Herein is comprised the sum of the local or topographical infor- 
mation on which the Professor founds his dictum on this great 
operation. To the history of “ Mr. James Mill” he declares him- 
self indebted for the chief part of his statements. Mere professional 
soldiers, whatever degree of practical experience they may be pos- 
sessed of, usually require more detailed and authenticated data, and 
trust less to their genius. 


‘1. What particular line of country Mr. Say refers to, he does 
not state. But as that which it is intended to trace in the sequel of 
these pages, passes through the territories of three states, (Khiva*, 
Bokhara, Caubul,) the climates of which are spoken of in terms of 
admiration, as “delightful, salubrious and invigorating,” by the 
Russian and English envoys and officers who have lately visited 
them, it may be conjectured, that the sands do not burn so very 
intensely as to destroy an invading army. 


«2. Not a word about trackless swamps is to be found in the lately 
published volumes descriptive of this line of countryt. Nor are 
swamps of any extent usually to be met with on dry and elevated 
table-lands. 


‘3. It so happens, also, that there is no considerable river cross- 
ing the line just mentioned. The only body of water to be classed 
as such, in that whole tract, being the Oxus; along the banks of 
which, or embarked upon which, it has been suggested, as will be 
shown, that troops might proceed without any prospect of material 
loss. _ Rivers, however, of magnitude they would eventually have to 
meet, on the western boundary of our dependency—the Indus and 





* Elphinstone, Mouravief, Meyendorf, &c. 
t+ Since writing the above, I met with this one line in Meyendorf, p. 105, 
“On ne connait pas de marécages dans la Steppe.” 
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Punjaub. But if Mr. Say had thought it proper (as a qualification 
for pointing out the military errors of Napoleon) to have turned 
over a few leaves (for instance) of Frederick, or of any military 
writer whatever,—he would have discovered that rivers are deemed 
the least * impassable of all barriers ; that those who have trusted 
to them for defence have invariably been deceived ; and that rivers 
never yet stopped an enterprise of consequence, or a commander of 
the most moderate talent. 


‘Buonaparte may be considered to have twice projected an in- 
vasion of India—iu 179S—1808 : the first from Egypt, the latter 
through Constantinople ; or to descend, in junction with a Russian 
force, down one of the rivers of that empire into the Euxine or 
Caspian. The attempt from Egypt could scarcely, under any cir- 
cumstances, have succeeded, so long as the communication with 
France, and the means of obtaining reinforcements from thence, 
were cut off by the English fleet. Napoleon counted, it would seem, 
on a preconcerted and nearly simultaneous expedition to Ireland, 
as calculated to free the Mediterranean from a portion of the British 
naval force. 

‘ Of the other, of which the French Officers sent into Persia were 
to be the precursors, had he not been attracted to Spain, and the 
alliance with Russia had continued, it is not so easy to calculate the 
result.’ 

As throwing additional light upon the supposed practicability of 
aland invasion through Asia, we give the following extract, al- 
luded to by the author, from the Quarterly Review :— 

‘“The treaty of Tilsit, and the subsequent armistice between 
Russia and the Ottoman Porte, placed Persia at the mercy of the 
three Allied Powers. Nothing ever transpired as to the secret 
stipulations regarding Persia; but it was generally understood on 
the Continent, that Oudinot had been actually selected to proceed 
with a corps of 12,000 men, with all the baggage and equipments 
necessary for such an expedition. Two routes from Tilsit were 
sufficiently commodious for such an enterprise—first, by descending 
the Volga to Astracan, embarking at that port, and crossing the 
Caspian to some of the ports of Mazenderaun, near to the Persian 





* “To defend a river, on a long line, is generally hopeless.” . . . . “ The 
defence of rivers has always proved fruitless,” says the eloquent and amply- 
instructed military historian— Napier. 

‘Did the great rivers of Russia stop Napoleon’s march to Moscow? Did 
the half dozen rivers of Spain—the Douro, Ebro, Esla, Pisuerga, &c.—arrest 
the rapid progress of Wellington, when he rushed, as it may be said,. with 
his whole army, from the interior of Portugal to the summits of the Pyren- 


nees ?—And yet those rivers had for their defence above a hundred thousand 
French soldiers, with fortified posts upon them, capable of sustaining a 
Siege.’ 
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eapital. This province, with its impervious forests, rugged moun- 
tains, deep ravines, and narrow passes, is so strong as to be capa- 
ble of being held by a small European corps against the united 
armies of all Persia. The second route was by descending the 
Dnieper into the Black Sea, thence proceeding up the Kuban to 
Circassia, and joining the Russian head-quarters at Tiflis, in Geor- 
gia. Whether the object of this small corps was to unite with 
Russia, in order to subdue the northern provinces of Persia, or 
merely to ascertain the practicability of establishing positions, col- 
lecting magazines, and opening routes for a larger army, which 
was to follow, or whatever the design might have been, it was ne- 
cessarily abandoned on account of the Spanish revolution of 1808, 
and the Austrian campaign of 1809.” ’ 


Lest it should be supposed, however, that there is any thing chi- 
merical in views like these, the author proceeds to state— 


‘ But we are not without more specifie reports as a basis—the 
statements of those who have been selected by their respective go- 
vernments for high office, political, military, or diplomatic, con- 
nected with the countries referred to, or in missions to them. 
These, it will readily be conceded, claim altogether a superior atten- 
tion, not only on account of their probable fitness and peculiar facili- 
ties for the acquisition of information, but because of the accordance 


also to be assumed as usually existing between the recorded opinions 
of persons so trusted, and the policy of the cabinets whom they re- 
present. 


‘ Likewise it is fairly to be assumed, that an indispensable regard 
to professional or public character, on the part of functionaries of 
this class, must afford strong personal motives and a guarantee for 
due consideration and correctness. 


‘It is on these grounds, and as comprising the true foundation 
from which inferences may without temerity be drawn, that the fol- 
lowing authorities have been consulted and quoted from. 


‘Instructions, it appears, were given to various political agents, 
despatched by the Bengal Government, in 1809, into Central or 
Western Asia, pointing out to them, in general terms, the advan- 
tages to be anticipated from making every possible exertion to as- 
certain the nature and resources of those countries through which 
an invading European army might advance towards Hindoostan ; 
and likewise sanctioning the employment, in the capacity of poli- 
tical assistants or surveyors, of any number of officers that might 
be deemed requisite to give full effect to this suggestion. A great 
body of information has been the fruit of these judicious precautions. 


* General Malcolm, having been thus instructed, and having been 
twice Plenipotentiary in Persia, must have had sources of intelli- 
gence of the most ample deseription. He states in his Political 
History, that “rue rronrizr of the Inpus 1s THE MOST VUL- 
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NERABLE part of our EASTERN ‘EMPIRE. —Again, “The designs 
(he says) of the French at this period were known to be directed 
with more than usual activity to that object (India) ; and the means 
which they possessed for their accomplishment, though irregular 
and difficult of combination, were far from contemptible.” 


‘From the policy of Lords Wellesley and Minto it appears, that 
not a doubt existed in their minds as to the designs of France upon 
India. That, however, is abundantly confirmed by Napoleon him- - 
self. Neither of these Governor-Generals appears to have been in 
the least aware of there being any insurmountable obstacles of a 
local nature to the approach of a hostile army, even though the 
march must have lain through Persia.—To the same effect more 
than one pemge may be met with in the Marquess Wellesley’s 
History of the Mahratta War. 


‘ Colonel Macdonald Kinneir was one of those employed by Sir 
John Malcolm in the enquiries pointed out, relative to the nature of 
the countries included between Europe and India, and the obstacles 
or facilities for an enterprise against us in that quarter. This able 
officer subsequently became, and is now, our representative at the 
court of Teheraun. His authority on this topic must be of the 
greatest weight. 

‘ “Although the possession (he says) of that country (Hindoostan) 
can be but of trifling advantage to an European power which does 
not command a maritime communication, it might be the object of 
Russia to deprive us of what it considers to be one of the chief 
sources of our strength. 

‘Tt is, perhaps, unnecessary (he continues) to remark that this 
dissertation was written before the downfal of Napoleon and the 
eventful changes in Europe, which, By THE AGGRANDIZEMENT OF 
Russia, HAVE ENDANGERED THE SAFETY OF OUR EASTERN POS- 
SESSIONS.” 

*“ Tt cannot, however (the same writer states), be denied that 
the Persians would seize with avidity any proposal of this nature— 
(an invasion of British India) : the love of plunder, the example of 
Nadir Shah, and the idea which they have formed of the wealth and 
weakness of our Eastern possessions, would alike stimulate them to 
the undertaking. 

‘« It was my determination, on quitting England, to visit all the 
countries through which an European army might attempt the in- 
vasion of India, and, in prosecution of this plan, to explore the 
north-eastern parts of Persia, and the vast plains which stretch 
beyond the Oxus towards the confines of the Russian empire 
It were, doubtless, to be wished that we possessed some personal 
knowledge of the state and resources of so large and populous a 
kingdom as Boxuara, which, from its situation, must ever be con- 
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sidered as A MOST IMPORTANT BARRIER TO THE ENCROACHMENTS 
or RussiA TOWARDS OUR ORIENTAL POSSESSIONS.’ 


To proceed to still higher authority, Colonel Evans adduces that 
of the most able governor who has swayed the sceptre of British 
India. 


‘ Lord Hastings admits, that there is in India a principle, capa- 
ble of superseding the most thorough conviction of interest.’ And 
of this class, he says, is a still remaining sense of loyalty, (“ though 
antiquated,”) which is felt to be due to the ‘‘ House of Timour.” 


«« Tt must be obvious (he adds), that should any European po- 
tentate aim at the subversion of the British establishment in India, 
it would not be with so absurdly extravagant a hope as the succeed- 
ing to a similar domination. To reduce Britain’s strength, by de- 
priving her of such sinews as India affords, would be the purpose. 

While such a war-cry (the restoration of the House of 
Timour) would have been a call on the fealty of the sovereign of 
Oude, as professedly vizier of the empire, the claim upon him would 
have had the additional force of an ostensibly Mahommedan cause. 
The country contains at least six millions of inhabitants, every adult 
male of whom is provided with arms, and habituated to the use of 
them. THE FORCE, HOWEVER IRREGULAR, CAPABLE TO BE THENCE 
COLLECTED IN THE REAR OF THE ARMY WITH WHICH WE WERE 
MEETING THE INVADER ON THE FRONTIER WAS A SUBJECT NOT TO 
BE REVOLVED WITHOUT ANXIETY. The knowledge of an insurrec- 
tion behind them, to an extent which could not be ascertained, as our 
communication with the Lower Provinces would be precarious and 
interrupted, if not wholly cut off, would unavoidably agitate the 
minds, and diminish the confidence of the advanced troops. I nap 


9 


OFTEN RUMINATED ON THAT CHANCE, 


In treating of the chances of support, in case of any emergency, 
from the Native tribes, and the temper generally entertained to- 
wards the British authorities, the following reasoning is adduced. 


‘In short, as to counting on security from foreign attack, as being 
likely, as yet at least, to arise, in any main degree, from the fealty 
or especial attachment of a population, so large a proportion of 
which still consists of armies vanquished and disbanded by us,—of 
freebooters whom we have chastised and put down—of military 
chiefs, of whom we have caused the personal ruin,—of the adherents 
of families from whom we may have but just wrested power, rank, 
and even personal liberty: this undoubtedly seems, if one may be 
permitted to say it, a problematical ground for reliance, or for ex- 
pectation of support. Atall events, authorities are not agreed upon 
it. Besides, even if they were perfectly well disposed towards us, 
the total paucity of means, on the part of the states lying along the 
Indus to offer serious obstruction to the ingress of a European force 
can scarcely be a matter of doubt. The incohesive and fragile 
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nature of the territorial or political power of Runjeet Singh*( com- 
prising Cashmere, Lahore, and Moultan) is very well known. And 
of the adjoining Rajpootana countriest, Colonel Tod, more than 
twenty years political resident in them, observes (in his magnificent 
work just published) ,— 

‘«« Can we suppose such denationalized allies are to be depended 
upon in emergencies? or, if allowed to retain a spark of their 
ancient moral inheritance, that it will not be kindled into flame 
against. us when opportunity offers, instead of lighting up the 
feeling of gratitude which yet exists towards us in these warlike 
communities ?”” ’ 


‘« Must we not rationally look for re-action in some grand 
impulse, which, by furnishing a signal instance of the mutability of 
power, may afford a lesson for the benefit of posterity ?” ’ 

‘ The eight Rajpoot states cover a vast space, immediately east of 
the valley of the Indus. 


‘«This confederation of feudatory states extends (says Lord 
Hastings) in an unbroken chain quite to the Indus.” And from 
these his Lordship anticipates, in case of need, a vigorous resist- 
ance to an invasion from the west. 


As regards the true policy that ought to be pursued in strengthen- 
ing the ties of alliance, and obviating, as far as possible, the 
dangers of foreign aggression, by a more conciliatory system 
towards the Natives, the author adduces the farther authority of 
Colonel Tod. 


‘“ No FEUDAL government can be dangerous as a neighbour - 
for defence, it has in all countries been found defective; and for 
aggression, totally inefficient. Let there exist between us the most 
perfect understanding and identity of interests ; the foundation-step 
to which is to lesson the galling, and to us contemptible tribute, 
now exacted; enfranchise them from our espionage and agency ; 
and either unlock them altogether from our dangerous.embrace, or 
let the ties between us be such only as would ensure grand results— 
such as general commercial freedom and protection, with treaties 
of friendly alliance. Then, if a Tarrar, or a Russian INVASION 
threatened our Eastern empire, fifty thousand Rajpoots would be no 
despicable allies. 

«Let us, then, apply history to its proper use. We need not 
turn to ancient Rome for illustration of the dangers inseparable 
from wide dominion and extensive alliances.” ’ 


In addition to these generally unanimous and weighty authorities, 
we are presented with some more recent from the travels of 
Mr. Fraser in the ‘ Central Asia.’ But as these, and his valuable 

* ‘ Present population of the dominions of the Lahore chief, 3,000,000.’ 

. + Population 15,000,000.’ 
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account of Khorassan, are comparatively familiar to the public, we 
do not consider them at all essential, in order to confirm the au- 
thor’s views. ‘The same might be observed of Mr. Elphinstone, and 
of the two Russian missions of Colonel Meyendorf, &c., all of which 
seem to agree in the extent of the secret object and inquiries, and 
the interest attached to them by Russia,. and the general conclusion 
as to the practicability and probable success. 

Thus, the moment the Russian army of occupation was with- 
drawn from France, new forces were concentrated along the Pruth, 
and the diplomatic intrigues were pursued with fresh activity in 
the East, more particularly directed to the Court of Pekin—to the 
Turkomanns, to Khiva, to Khokand, and to Bokhara. 


To a mission to the last of these, Baron Meyendorf was attached, 
intrusted with those statistical enquiries, of which he subsequently 
published the result. In regard to the ultimate object of his mission, 
and the political views of his court, he is less communicative, though 
they may often be inferred. 

«The progressive advance (he says) of knowledge in Russia, 
calls upon that vast empire to realize this generous idea. It is to 
Russia that the office belongs, of imparting to the Khanats of 
Central Asia a salutary impulsion, and of diffusing throughout 
those countries all the benefits of European civilization.” 

Such an undertaking, he also anticipates, would augment the 
Russian commerce. 

‘ With respect to the views of the Russians, as to the augmenta- 
tion of their overland commerce with India, the reader is referred to 
the recently published volumes of the Chevalier Gamba, Consul from 
France, at Tiflis. These may be considered as their text-book on the 
subject, and must be admitted to be cleverly written, although 
breathing throughout a most unusual spirit of hostility to the 
““dominators of the sea.” They contain a great deal of informa- 
tion, besides various projects (rather too sanguinely indulged in, it 
may be hoped) for the extension of the Russian commerce and 
power in the East—to our detriment.’ 

It is curious to observe how far the two Russian authorities 
agree in their statement upon this head. It is observed by Colonel 
Mouravief* in the account of his mission to Khiva, that 


‘ The climate and soil, however, of Khiva are favourable to the 
culture of many of the useful products of temperate regions. If this 
country were under the government of Russia, it would certainly 
animate and promote industry, and procure t advantages to our 
commerce ; all that of the higher Asia, anil ved of India, would 





* The preceding yiews and arguments of Colcnel Evans, are mainly borne 
from those of another masterly publication, entitled ¢ Reflections on the pre- 
sent state of British India.’ Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1829. 
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then be able to: pass by the way of Khiva, and thence to Astrakhan. 
Already caravans, coming from more southern countries, arrive at 
Khiya: if this commerce has not acquired more extension, it is 
because of the interruptions it is subject to by being frequently 
plundered by the Nomade people. If we possessed Khiva, of which 
the conquest would not .be difficult, the Nomades of Central Asia 
would dread our power, and a commercial route would be esta- 
blished from the Indus and Oxus (orAmou) even into Russia ; then 
would all the treasures of Asia enrich our country, and we should 
see realised the brilliant project of Peter the Great: Masrers oF 
Kuiva, MANY OTHER STATES WOULD BE BROUGHT UNDER OUR 
DEPENDENCE. Ina word, Khiva is, at this moment, an advanced 
post, which opposes itself to the commerce of Russia with Bokhara 
and Northern India ; under our dependence, Khiva would become 
a safeguard, which would defend this commerce against the attacks 
of the dispersed people in the Steppes of Central Asia. This oasis, 
situated in the midst of an ocean of sand, would become the point of 
re-union for all the commerce of Asia, AND WOULD SHAKE TO THE 
CENTRE OF INDIA THE ENORMOUS COMMERCIAL SUPERIORITY OF 
THE DOMINATORS OF THE SEA. * 


Here, at least, we cannot accuse the writer of not being suffi- 
ciently explicit in his views, both of a military and commercial kind,— 
a charge rather unnecessarily, we think, advanced against the Rus- 
sian missions, by the able and sagacious writer of this work. In de- 
precating the idea of ridiculing the future encroachments of Russia, 
the latter justly observes : 

‘ For my part, I cannot see why we should have made such ex- 
ertions to get the French out of Egypt, if we are to be indifferent 
respecting the movements of Russia.’ 


Without entering into farther examination of the statements of the 
Russian envoys, we proceed to give the results which the writer of 
the present work, fairly enough, we think, deduces from them. 


‘ It was in conformity with the opinions so concurrent throughout 
the foregoing extracts, that the author of this publication ventured last 
year to submit the following propositions : namely, That, should a 
war under existing circumstances, break out between Russia and 
England, a movement would probably be made by the troops of the 
former along the “ vALLEy OF THE OxUS, AND THROUGH THE BEAU- 
TIFUL AND FERTILE COUNTRIES OF BaLk AND Boxuara,” against 
the north-western frontier of British India. And previously also, at 





* The route from Khiva to Astrakhan might, it is stated, be greatly short- 
ened, since it is only seventeen days’ march from Ourghend) to Krasno- 
vodsk (on the bay of Balkan), from whence, with a fair wind, one may go 
in a few days to Astrakhan. From the other port,—Mangbushluc,—it ap- 
pears that, with a fair wind, the voyage to Astrakhan is usually no more 
than twenty-four hours. 
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pages 18, 19,* these suggestions occur—Whether, 1F suFFERED to 
proceed in her career, and to arrange, WITHOUT OBSTRUCTION, her 
materials of operation, this power (Russia) may not shortly ac- 
quire a degree of intercourse with India that will enable her— 
first, to disturb and disaffect the public mind of that country to- 
wards us; secondly, to move (say 30,000 men, exclusive of the 
maintenance of communications) from the Caspian t and Aral as a 
base, and by the Oxus, as a principal line of communication to the 
neighbourhood of Attock, on the Indus, or in the Punjab,—there, 
perhaps, to take post during a period, as a rallying point for the 
disaffected, or as a beacon for their encouragement and direction ; 
whereby India must soon become either untenable to us, or, from 
the excess of expenditure over receipts, resulting from this state of 
things, unworthy of further retention. 


‘ The above can of course add no weight to what has been already 
transcribed from so many better sources to the same effect ; and are 
here brought forward merely to show that the suggestions on this 
point, in the Essay alluded to, were not adduced without the sup- 
port of numerous and ample authorities. 


‘ Thus, then, we find that the governments of England, France, 
Russia, and of the East India Company, have at various times acted 
under the impression that an attack by an European army against 
the frontier of the Indus was not an impracticable enterprise. And 
this, too, though it were even to commence from the Caucasus, 
the Euphrates, the Levant, or the Nile—points of departure from 
at least one to two thousand miles more distant from our northern 
provinces than the base so constantly assumed for the Russian ope- 
rations in the preceding extracts—namely, the eastern shore { of 
the Caspian: devoid likewise of the incalculable facility afforded in 
the latter and lesser route, of a navigable river flowing directly 
along the supposed line of advance. 


‘Nor is it undeserving consideration, that the whole body of the 
inhabitants of Hindoostan, Native and English, civilian as well as 
military, are persuaded of the probability of this event. Their fate 
and interests are peculiarly involved; and they possess an ad- 
vantage over us of this hemisphere, towards a correct judgment— 





* ¢ Designs of Russia.’ 

+ ‘The Russians being the only navigators of this sea, and having no ene- 
my to combat on it, have greatly reduced their marine force on the Caspian. 
But if it should become useful to form an armament there, there are few 
dockyards in Europe in which it could be done with greater facility or less 
expense than at Astrakan—Gamba. In 1820 steam-boats have begun to be 
constructed on the Wolga: we find, from the same writer, that there can 
be no difficulty in extending their use from that river to the Caspian sea. 
Round Azof there are immense fields of coals—in many places almost on 
the surface,’ 

¢ ‘The ports of Balkan and Mangoushlak.’ 
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that of being at least ten thousand miles nearer (or rather being 
close upon) the anticipated field of action.’ 


The preparation for this undertaking, by the line of the Oxus, 
stated to have been ordered by Catherine, was put a stop to by her 
death. Under Paul, by his assassination. 


‘ Napoleon's line of march, or that of the Russians, through 
Persia or Asia Minor, would, even if supported by the Turks, have 
been seriously exposed on the right flank and rear to descents and 
enterprises from our fleet along the Persian shore, in the Gulf and 
the Levant. To what kind of disturbance would the navigable line 
that has been pointed out be liable? It is to be apprehended, none 
of any consequence. Certainly it is beyond our reach. The Per- 
sians would be the only people of any military power within a thou- 
sand miles of either flank of it. Between the Persians on the one 
hand, and the Toorkomanians, Khivians, and Bokharians on the 
other, an irreconcileable hatred exists,* founded in virulent religious 
antipathy, mutually perpetuated by atrocious petty hostilities. The 
Toorkomanians having even sent a deputation to Georgia, to be- 
seech the protection of the Emperor, and that he might deign to 
cast an eye of pity (‘ regard miséricordieuz’) on their situationt. 
The Persians were enabled to procure the rejection of this entreaty. 
How long the latter may be in a condition to obtain this complai- 
sance at the hands of Russia, it is not difficult to divine. It even 
appears likely that the Persians may be induced to send a force to- 
wards Caubul, to co-operate with the Russians, and share in the 
anticipated booty of Hindoostan. A court and people so corrupt, 
venal, and avaricious, could hardly resist the baits that may so easily 
in this case be held out toit. Resist, however, they probably could 
not, at least with any effect, as affairs now are. The army of the 
Araxes is, since the recent war, in possession of the passes that were 
supposed to cover Teheraun. This circumstance, the utter exclu- 
sion from the navigation of the Caspian, the inefficient military 





* Nor is there any greater probability of an alliance between the Khi- 
vians and Bokharians. 

‘For some ages past, an almost constant hostility has subsisted between 
these two countries. Khiva has been conquered several times, and has 
always recovered its liberty. Emir Haider possessed himself of it ten years 
ago. This superstitious prince allowed it to resume its independence, in 
order to conform himself to a precept of the Koran, which forbids a 
Mussulman to retain possession of the property of those of his faith. 
Recently, again, the pillage of a great many caravans by the Khivians has 
caused a misunderstanding between the two khanats. It appears, by some 
late Petersburg gazettes, that they are now actually engaged in hostilities, 
Their war appears to consist in surprising caravans, and laying waste villages. 

+ ‘From the same writer (p. 227) we find that another petition has 
been sent to the governor of Astrakan, praying, in the name of all the Toor- 
koman nation, that they may be received under the domination of the 


Russian government.’ 
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means of the Shah, and the distracted state of the country with re- 
ference to the succession, place, it is now but too generally feared, 
the Persian monarchy at the mercy of the Autocrat. Some twenty 
or thirty scions of the reigning dynasty, or of rival houses, aspire, 
itis imagined, to independence or the throne. Thus their wily ad- 
versaries have an ample field in which to sow dissension. ‘The 
consequences are obvious. 


‘ Of the other means of resistance which can alone be contempla- 
ted to the progress of the Russians—namely, on the part of the 
three states or nations lying along their line of march, (the Khivians, 
Bokharians, and Afghauns of Caubul,) should they be disposed to 
resist, the opinions of those who may have respectively visited 
these countries will be briefly adduced.’ 


On the degree of military resistance, to be calculated on in ad- 
vancing the Russian boundary along the Oxus river, the supposed 
line of approach to India, we have no space nor inclination to di- 
late, and shall simply give the sum of the author's statements. It 
is well known that the inhabitants of the tract comprised in this 
inquiry are no longer that great and powerful people, which pro- 
duced a Ghengis and a Timour, the conquerors of Asia, whose pos- 
terity were seated on the most splendid throne in the world. The 
tribes of the Eastern regions are no longer a cause of dread to any 
nation of Asia, and are even themselves in great awe of the Chinese. 
What kind of opposition would now be offered by these to the steel 
walls of the Russian infantry may easily be conjectured, when, in a 
far more flourishing era, they were scattered by the arms of Alex- 
ander. Besides, the Khivians, whose country would be the point 
of occupation, have no regular army, and in time of war, it consists 
of Toorkomans and Oosbecks, wholly destitute of subordination. 
One of their forts, Mouravief, (the envoy) could not hold out for 
above a couple of hours agaiist fifty Russian foot-soldiers. So 
soon as we should have reduced a few of them, they could no longer 
dare to hold out against even a handful of men! 


If such be the inefficient support that could be looked for from 
Native tribes in arresting the progress of invasion—the obstacles 
likely to be opposed to it by Persia are hardly of a more formidable 
character. Civil dissensions of a similar kind to those of adjacent 
territories, might be easily fomented. Of the forty sons of the 
king, says Colonel Kinnier, there is not one who does not look to 
the throne. Nearly one half of them are governors of towns and 
provinces, a system which, although it may add to the immediate 
security of the father, presents a fearful prospect to his subjects. 


The Russians are now in possession of the passes leading to 
Teheraun. They lately guaranteed the succession of Imir Abbas; 
if he succeed through their means, it can only be as their dependant. 
A deadly hatred prevails between the Afghans and Persians. Either 
would join any one in an attack upon the other. 
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We shall not here attempt to follow the writer into the military 
details of means of supply and of transport for an invading army, 
which he shews to be abundant, and concludes by observing that 
for available supplies of animals for the purpose, that tract is the 
last in the world wherein a deficiency of this kind can be reasonably 
looked to as a barrier to enterprize. It is therefore the decided 
opinion of the author, confirmed by the foregoing authorities—that 
the Russian government does probably contemplate advancing a 
force towards the ‘MOST VULNERABLE FRONTIER OF 
OUR INDIAN POSSESSIONS ; neither, as it appears, is there 
any less ground for inferring that there as yet exists no insurmount- 
able obstacle to the execution of such a project.’ Doubtless this is a 
correct view of the subject; there is no insurmountable obstacle, 
though we are of opinion that the difficulties have been under- 
rated, and lost sight of by those who advocate the practicability 
of the enterprize. Not that we defer to the opinion of Mr. Say, 
whose incorrect information and exaggerated colouring lean as 
much to the other side. What we mean is, that in most military 
expeditions the difficulties are in general found to exceed the esti- 
mate made of them, and that Colonel Evans and most contem- 
porary advocates of the feasibility of an invasion, have, in remov- 
ing opposite errors and prejudices, carried their own views some- 
what too far. 


But this would be too dry a discussion to enter upon here; we 
have more attractive and animating topics in what follows, discover- 
ing a high and noble confidence in the character and resources of the 
country, such as, well grounded or otherwise, ought to invigorate 
alike the national councils and the national mind. The successors 
of Mr. Canning would do well to weigh the sort of policy held up 
for their example in the following spirited sketch, with which we 
regret that we must for the present conclude, not without hopes of 
recurring to the able and valuable details contained in the work. 


‘If Britain were a petty or a feeble state, possibly it might be 
well to hope for the ineptitude of her foes or rivals ; it might then 
be indisereet to speculate too curiously into what may be designed 
or executed against her :—in such case, a tacit resignation to events 
(involving what they may) were perhaps the more prudent course 
—solicitude, or openly expressed anxiety, tending possibly to pro- 
voke or precipitate attack. 


‘ But I believe it cannot be denied that the case is totally other- 
wise,—that the nation was never before so powerful as it now is,— 
and that all that is required for us is to know from whence attack 
may originate, in order to prepare the means of hurling it back 
upon its source, with every circumstance of signal and accumulated 
discomfiture. It is to us that (as I, for one, most firmly venture 
to think) belongs to pre-eminence, the rarest assemblage of the 
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elements of political strength that exist—the proof of which will not 
fail to be manifest, provided the complexity of our -affairs, and 
their temporary or remedial derangements, are ‘not. permitted to 
delude, unnerve, or subdue that public spirit which has hitherto 
constituted one of the noblest and.not least useful ‘traits of the 
national character. 


‘Even if our moral force alone, with at least a very moderate 
physical aid, were heartily brought into play, what terror might 
not be scattered, even to the head-quarters of those, who would 
seem even now leaguing themselves against the independence of 
nations. When Russia (the restorer of liberty in Greece !) thought 
proper, a few years back, to propel a crusade against liberty in 
Italy, in Spain, and in Portugal, the British foreign department pro- 
pounded to Europe and the world a declaration, which will remain 
as a monument to its honour. A very slight process on our parts, 
in conformity with and carrying forward the principles therein so 
well laid down, would very soon, it cannot be doubted, have the 
effect, if resisted at least, of dashing to pieces even the foundation of 
those military thrones, to which the voice of mediation and of a just 
equilibrium are now in vain addressed. Whether at present re- 
solved on or not, events may possibly, at no distant period, bring 
into action some such course of policy. Our facilities are un- 
numbered—our government could as soon do as say it. 


‘Nothing more true than that we possess, what so often. by. 
foreigners has been made a ground of accusation—a ret of 
ubiquity. If need be, we could touch with a wand of releasement 
from civil bondage wherever it exists—or wave the torch of confusion 
to ill-constituted authority over every shore. Nothing so easy, if we 
please to apply the match, than to give a new form to the whole 
political condition of the old continent, and assimilate it either to our- 
selves or to the new world. There are only a few spots where 
combustible matter does not abound. If even national union were 
given only to Italy, or comparative independence to Spain, which is 
now governed in a great degree by the glistening of the Bourbon 
bayonets from beyond the Pyrenees, and by the recollection of the 
atrocious denunciations of the Holy Alliance,—what a support 
would even thus be given to the federative system of Europe !— 
Herein would be a cheap and a philanthropic warfare. 


‘But I return to my subject.—The first quarrel with England, 
whenever that may happen, would, in all probability, be the signal 
for commencing the operation that has been traced in the preceding 
passages ; if with no other object than as a weapon* against the 
stability of the British power. And there can be no doubt but that 





*«< To reduce Britain's strength (as the Marquess of Hastings antici- 
pates) would be the purpose.”’ 
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the mere appearance of a Russian force upon the Eastern shore of 
the Caspian would alone be calculated to unsettle and disturb, in a 
most inconvenient manner, the general feeling of the people of 
India ;* the repression of which, without even reference to actual 
invasion, would be a source, to say the least, of a most onerous 
expenditure. These, I venture to think, would be amongst the 
inevitable consequences of our being taken, in this instance, un- 
prepared, As yet, so much even as a topographical inquiry into the 
military features of these countries by competept persons has not 
been instituted. 

‘The time likely to be occupied by the Russians in these sup- 
posed movements might be about as follows :— 


‘Mr. Frazer was informed by several persons, whose reports 
coincided, and whose statements he considered worthy to be re- 
ceived, that the distance from the Bay of Balcan to Khiva is twelve 
days’ journey for a caravan :} in another place he gives it at ten 
days. M. Mouravief states the distance from thence to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bokhara, for heavily laden boats, at seven days’ 
voyage. From this point to within two days’ march of Balk may 
be another voyage of four or five days. Here, then, are twenty- 
five, or suppose we admit it to be thirty-five days’ journey for mer- 
chants, which we will allow a Russian force a whole campaign to 
accomplish ; in order that there may be full time for establishing 
themselves in Khiva, Bokhara, Samarcand, &c.’ 

In his introduction to the work, Colonel Evans takes a survey, 
somewhat too sanguine we think, of the political and commercial 
resources of the country, and at the close gives a correct map of the 
Indian territories, and a well digested appendix, throwing light 
upon the preceding details. 





*For the truth of which I appeal—not to those who acquire their 
knowledge of India in their closets—but to those who have been in the 
country, and who personally know something of its public mind. 

+ ‘Even Mertvoy to the Aral Sea is only one hundred miles. There are 
numerous large fishing-boats employed by the Natives on that sea. It does 
appear possible, that this line may be found a convenient one, from thence 
to ascend the Qxus.’ 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 23. 
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Voyace From BomBay to Mapras anp CaALcurta. 
No. IV. 


Columbo.—Society of Half Castes and Foreigners.—Visit to Govern- 
ment House.—Coincidences between the State of Ceylon and. of 
Eyypt,—and between the Life of Bouddha, and of Christ. 


Havinc been furnished with letters to one of the King’s Judges 
here, and to the Chief Collector of the Revenues, I left the ship 
as soon as we had anchored; but as it was sun set before we 
reached the shore, it was too late to wait on any one for the purpose 
of presenting letters. I accordingly, in company with the friend 
and fellow passenger who landed with me, called on the Master 
Attendant, to make enquiries after a Tavern, or any other accom- 
modation that might be found. The first impression that struck 
me, on entering this house, was the marked inferiority of every thing 
we saw in it, to any dwelling of persons holding situations of similar 
rank under the East India Company’s Goverument. A servant having 
been sent to enquire after a tavern, and the master assuring us that 
we might depend on being comfortably accommodated there, we re- 
mained with his party, who were drinking brandy and water at a 
round table, in a room resembling a tax-house, until about nine 
o'clock, when we took leave of them, to retire. 

Our first disappointment on getting out of the house was to 
learn, that the tavern at the Fort had recently been turned into a 
shop—and that there was now no other than the common puneh- 
house in the Dutch Pattah, or the town without the Fort, in which 
chiefly Natives live. ‘There was no alternative, so that we walked 
patiently for about a mile, and at last arrived at our appointed 
quarter. The united fumes of gin, brandy, beer, and tobacco, which 
assailed us on our first entering the porch, were presages. of the 
atmosphere which we might expect to find within. We had scarcely 
passed the threshold before the landlord, who had come out to, meet 
us, reeled first against me, then rebounded. off. towards my com- 
panion, and, was at. last brought up by the wall. This was.a dirty 
little Frenchman, with a red face, and beard of a week’s growth, 
with a pair of coarse blue striped cotton. trowsers, anda shirt only, 
without stockings, shoes, waistcoat, jacket, or neck-cloth—his: shirt 
sleeves tucked up, and his collar open, to enjoy more fully the cool 
breeze of the evening. After a few nods and hiccups, this polite 
landlord exclaimed, ‘ Entrez, Messieurs, Entrez—Vous etes les 
bien Venus.’ We thanked him and passed on to the adjoining room, 
where we were met by his little Dutch wife. The figure of this 
notable housewife, for such every thing in her appearance declared 
her to be, was altogether new and curious. She was so small as 
almost to be dwarfish ; but though thus remote from the general 
Dutch standard of round faces, full haunches, and fleshy limbs, she 
had still decidedly Dutch features. Her dress was like that of the 
Portuguese: women in India, a full petticoat flowered at the bottom, 
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and gathered in at the top, made of the most gaudy printed cotton, 
of a bed-furniture pattern, and a small white bed-gown fitted close 
to the body. Her neck was literally covered with necklaces of all 
kinds, but principally of pale yellow gold, and gay coloured stones, 
and her light auburn hair was cut short all round leaving only a 
covering for the top of the crown, as it is worn by many of the 
orders of Catholic monks in Europe. In readiness of attention to 
us as her visitors, she was by no means behind the Frenchman her 
husband, for before ever the common salutations of meeting had 
passed between us, she exclaimed—‘ Iv dat ye vaunt de geen, dat 
vee haav got goot—Holiands neet.—De prandy—if ye trink, ‘is 
fary from: France.—Peer vee have got, and prown stadut 
from England, and Room and Raak, no poddy in de Island can get 
better as vee.’ We declined taking any of these liquors at present, 
but desired first to be shown our beds. We were then led into a 
room not more than ten feet square, in which were two camp bed- 
steads without posts or curtains, on one of which was a mattrass 
and pillow, and on the other a quilt thrown over a cane bottom: 
This was the only mattrass in the house, and we could obtain no 
other, so that one necessarily slept on the bare couch. On return- 
ing to the sitting-room, and meeting our landlord and his wife 
again, it was quite evident from their importunities, that, as well as 
their other customers, they expected'us to drink, and that’it was 
only on this account they furnished us with beds at all. As we had, 
both of us, however, a great aversion to this at present, though we 
were quite willing to spend the same mouey in any thing else, we 
desired them to prepare us some tea. They were evidently startled 
at the appearance of so much sobriety, andthe husband sarcastically 
asked - Est ce que vous croyez, donc, monsieur que c’est le thé 
qui soutient le corps de l'homme?’ I replied—No—but added 
that we were thirsty.—‘ Bouvez, donc,’ he rejoined, ‘ mais, pour le 
thé c'est le boisson des femmes,’ We. would have borne even 
this reproach, but the wife set all at rest by saying—‘ Tay in de 
houz vee haav mooch got—but melek vee haav got noat, and de 
tay vidout de-melek, dat is not goot,’—We yielded to their proposi- 
tion at last of giving us a beef steak for supper, with as much beer 
and brandy as they thought proper to draw. It was prepared in as 
disgusting a way as bad cookery, and filthy table furniture could 
e it; but we made a show of liking it, and this was enough. 


While we sat at supper, a half-caste Portuguese, who had been 
wandering through all the rooms of the house in a dressing-gown, 
and talking to himself, came to whisper to us, that disreputable as it 
might seem to see a person of his condition at a tavern on a Sunday 
evening, yet he had his reasons for being there, which were suffici- 
ently powerful if known. We begged him to draw no unfavour- 
able conelusions from persons being in a tavern on a Sunday 
evening, since avy imputation on that score would attach to us who 
were here tuo, as well as to himself. He replied, that as strangers, 

s2 
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we were most probably driven here by accident or'by necessity ; but 
that having been himself all his life time a resident and’ house- 
keeper in Columbo, he could not have the same’excuse to urge.— 
‘ But, gentlemen,’ said he, whispering to us, in token of the closest 
confidence, ‘ though I never disclose my family secrets, yet I venture 
to entrust to you this, that my mistress and myself having had a 
little quarrel, | gathered up my traps, and came here to the tavern 
to live, not so much to forget her, though I have been pretty merry 
ever-since I have been here (that is, he’ had been drunk every day 
for the last three months,) but rather to let the lady see which of us 
can hold out longest, and to convince her that I can do better without 
her, than she can without me!’ Saying this, he flew off from us in 
a moment, but returned again to say, that he was a man of some 
note in the settlement, an excellent draughtsman, and first Assistant 
to the Chief Engineer ;—and, ‘ whatever may be the truth of the 
case,’ said he, ‘ all the people here set me down as an amazingly 
clever fellow.’. He had. no sooner quitted us, than his place was 
occupied by an old Frenchman of eighty, who came tottering in 
upon’a stick in one hand, and holding a flower in the other, to which 
he was singing some appropriate French song. The old gentleman's 
unsteady pace, arose as much from ‘his intoxication as his age, and 
we ‘were gravely assured, that he had not been perfectly sober for 
these last thirty years! We learnt that he was originally a dancing- 
master, and it was said that he still taught many pupils among the 
half-caste inhabitants of the Dutch Pettah :—but it must have been 
more by precept than example. 


On retiring from the supper table, we went to sit in the verandah, 
in front of the house, where a large party of French, Dutch, and 
Portuguese half-castes, were assembled to smoke segars, and drink 
hollands and'water. We had not been long here before the current 
of our discourse was altogether changed. A man, who was quite as 
black as the native Ceylonese, but who walked in and addressed 
the assembly with an air of peculiar confidence and effrontery, 
anounced to us his having received, by a recent arrival, a 
large supply of Bibles, Prayer Books, and Religious Tracts, in the 
Singalese and Malabar languages, from the Society in England, for 
distribution among the Natives in this island. The question was 
instantly agitated as to how far the labours of the Missionaries 
were useful or pernicious to India. This man, whose name we did 
not learn, but whose offices, as they were enumerated by himself, 
were Secretary to the Ceylon Bible Society, Clerk to the Poors’ 
Fund, Assistant Teacher at the Orphans’ School, Secretary to one 
of the principal Clergymen of the Island, and Private Teacher of the 
English language to Foreigners, inveighed most bitterly against the 
doctrines, the principles, the qualifications, and the conduct of all the 
Missionaries who had ever come out from Europe to India; while 
on the other hand he extolled, as beyond all praise, the learning, 
dignity, moderation, and gentlemanlike mode of living, which dis- 
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tinguished the ministers of the Established Church from those of 
the Dissenters.. From the injustice of many of his remarks, and 
the evident partiality of all of them, I was induced to become the 
advocate of the class that he thought fit to revile, and to endeavour 
to. persuade him, that if the members. of both did their utmost to 
propagate and teach the doctrines of Christianity as they themselves 
understood and believed them, their motives and their merit must be 
nearly the same. ‘Oh! Sir,’ he exclaimed, ‘ it is quite evident that 
you know nothing of the matter, since the ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church.are as superior to.the Missionaries in every particular, 
as Jesus Christ is to the Virgin Mary ; though you perhaps think 
the Missionaries the most zealous, as the Catholics think the Holy 
Virgin the most worthy of divine honours ; but, Sir, let me tell you 
for your satisfaction, that you are both sadly mistaken.’ I desired 
him to retail the instances within his own knowledge in which that 
superiority. was manifested. ‘Why, Sir,’ said he, ‘in the first 
place, the Missionaries are so poor that not one of them can keep 
his carriage, or live like a gentleman: while the regular clergymen 
have at least five times as much pay :—besides which, these belong 
to the Establishment of the Government, while the others are a set 
of vagabonds, wandering over the face of the earth, belonging to 
and serving no one.’ I asked him whether Christ was not. himself 
one of this description of wanderers, who, while the foxes had holes, 
and the birds of the air their nests, had himself not where to rest 
his, head? His reply was such as will scarcely be credited.—‘ As 
for Christ,’ said he, ‘ every one knows that he was born in a man- 
ger, that his father was a poor carpenter, and that as he belonged 
to no profession himself, he could not help being poor, though I 
dare say it was not his choice; but, ministers of the Church of 
bcs: ges who are of much better families, and people of higher 
birth, richer parents, and better education, are not called upon to 
live in the mean way that Christ did when he was alive, and as the 
Missionaries do now.’ ‘There was almost too much absurdity in 
this to need any observations in reply ; but I endeavoured to correct 
his impression by the quotation of various passages of Scripture 
which occurred to me, as I thought this an authority to which he 
would bow with much more readiness than to any opinion of mine. 
Its effect, however, was only to excite in him a feeling of the 
greatest contempt ; for, eyeing me with a look of the most disdain- 
ful scorn, and particularly regarding the black dress which I hap- 
pened to wear as mourning, he exclaimed, ‘Oho, Sir, 1 begin. to 
suspect that you are a Missionary yourself. 1 beg your pardon, 
indeed, for any aspersion that I may have thrown on your fraternity 
as a body ; but there are, of course, always exceptions to general 
rules, and I have no doubt in my own mind but there may. be as 
good and worthy individuals. among the Misssionaries, as among 
any other class of people.’ 


While I was, putting the. secretary's mind to: rest-on this’ head, 
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and assuring him that I was not of the order of which he-had sus- 
pected me to be; we heard some vocal and instrumental music 
from a house near us, and some of our party expressed: a wish to 
go over to enjoy it. The secretary remonstrated with us, and-con- 
jured us not to attend to such profane delights as these on the 
evening of the Sabbath, adding, that it would be more to the: profit 
of our own souls to remain, and be edified by religious conversation 
where we were! Finding this reason insufficient to detain those 
who had first made the proposition to go, he next urged, that they 
were a set of rascally Frenchmen from Pondicherry, and insisted 
that no loyal subject of the British, of which he accounted himself 
one, should go near them. A person. now came upon the steps of 
the verandah, who, overhearing our conversation, and having just 
come from the party, begged the favour of our names, and offered 
to return and introduce us to his friends—this at once confirmed 
even those who were wayering, and they accordingly set out. My 
friend and I were induced to join them with a view of hearing what- 
ever might be stirring in the way of news, and seeing something 
of half-caste mammers in Columbo. 


On reaching the house, which we found to bea tavern similar to 
the one we had left, we were led into a small room, one side of 
which was ranged with casks of arrack, on stands, and the other 
lumbered with empty bottles, jars, &c., while in the centre was a 
party of about a dozen persuns assembled round a table on which 
were a few glasses, and a dim and solitary lamp, whose light was 
but barely sufficient to allow us to see the number of persons in the 
room, without distinguishing their features. All rose at our entry, 
and as there was a great scarcity of chairs, and most of those which 
were brought for us were broken ; the Frenchmen very politely 
tesigned their own to us, and distributed themselves around the 
room on the casks, boxes, or elsewhere, leaving only the singers 
and musicians at the table. The principal person of this groupe 
was a young European Frenchman, who sat with a book of manu- 
script songs before him, out of which he sung. On his right was a 
black Portuguese, very meanly dressed, who held in his hand a 
Lisbon mandolin. On his left was a caffré, or negro, who spoke 
French, and whom they called Joseph, whose dress was simply a 
blue striped cotton trowsers, a coarse dowlas shirt tucked up at the 
elbows, and open at the neck, without shves or stockings, and 
holding a violin ; opposite to these, at the other end of the table, was 
a young half-caste Frenchman, of Pondicherry, dressed in a red 
striped dressing-gown, and having altogether the appearance of a 
premature debauchee, who sang the bass part to the European’s 
treble. We were first saluted by the whole of the party rising to 
drink our healths, and after the preliminary observation, that ‘ time 
was too precious to be lost,’ the performers commenced, ‘The 
songs succeeded each other in too close order to admit of any ob- 
ser vations on their merits ; but presently an interruption ‘was occa- 
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sioned by the sudden and unexpected entry of the Secretary to the 
Bible Society, who stole in softly without an invitation, and without 
any previous acquaintance with the persons who composed ‘the 
party. We Englishman, who had heard him reprobate with so 
much severity the proposition of our coming here to pass a Sunday 
evening in so profane a way, as in the enjoyment of music, ex- 
pected that he was come to reprove us all publicly for our wicked- 
ness, and'to exhort us to a more holy observance of the Sabbath. 
What was our surprise, then, to hear this Secretary himself, while 
the last word of the Frenchman’s song was yet issuing from his 
mouth, strike up 
“Ye marinets of England who live at home at ease, 
Ah! little do you think upon the dangers of the seas.’ 


This was attempted in a strain of falsetto, at as high a pitch as 
could be reached by an Italian castrate, and when he came to sing 
the chorus of ‘ When the roaring winds do blow,’ the contrast be- 
tween the effeminate shrillness of the voice, and the sense of the 
words, was irresistibly ridiculous, and rendered it impossible for us 
to stifle a laugh. When it was ended the Frenchman, who had by 
this time learnt in whispers the office of this stranger, suspected it 
was some pious hymn that he had been singing, and they begged 
to be permitted to thank the singer, for so much display of pathos 
and sentiment in his manner of execution. They doubted not, they 
said, but that the hymn itself was a master-piece of composition both 
in poetry and music, though they confessed that from not under- 
standing English, and being strangers to the scientific part of 
music, both were unintelligible to them. ‘This compliment was 
interpreted to the secretary, who was so flattered by it, that without 
giving breathing time to himself or his hearers, he followed it up 


immediately by 
On Richmond Hill there lives a lass 
More bright than the May-day morn.’ 

This was sung in a tone as rough and boisterous as the other was 
affected and shrill, and induced all who heard the difference to con- 
clude that this was a song more in the spirit of the party, and more 
suited to their tastes. Brandy and water was now called for by 
the secretary, to recruit his exhausted breath and invigorate his 
lungs. We then ventured to ask him how he had so suddenly 
changed his mind, when he replied literally,‘ Why, Sir, I thinks as 
many more clever people thinks besides, that when you are at 
Rome you shall do as the Romans does.’ This was the language 
of a man who buasted that he had studied English for nine years 
under the weed apes of Columbo, who asserted that no one in the 


island, except English gentlemen, born and educated in England, 


understood our language as well as hiinself, and who seriously en- 


tertained thoughts of setting up, in addition to all his present mul- 
tifarious duties, an evening school, to teach the soldiers of the 
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English regiments arriving here, with their wives and children, a 
more polite, and, as he called it, a higher caste language than they 
brought with them. This was a man, too, who, though already a 
teacher in an English school, according to his own account, made 
use of such words as ‘ badfully,’ for badly; ‘a man of sensibility, for 
aman of good sense ; ‘ aspirations, on character, for aspersions; 
‘ underdicting a letter,’ for dictating; and a hundred other similar 
errors, besides a pronunciation of the most vitiated kind, and ungram- 
matical expressions in every sentence. His piety no longer. stand- 
ing in his way, and the brandy and water proving an agreeable 
beverage, we left him, when we quitted the party, as much disposed 
to jollity as he was before grave and disposed to religious contro- 
versy. 

13th. When we had got clear of our disagreeable quarters, and 
returned again into the fort, the morning was passed in procuring 
supplies of water, and other necessaries for the ship ; and at noon I 
waited on the King’s Judge, to whom I had a letter of introduction. 
This gentleman's residence being at the distance of a mile or two 
from town, it was with difficulty that bearers could be procured to 
convey a palanquin thither. In consequence of the late rebellion 
in Candy, and the want of coolies or porters to carry the baggage 
of the troops, every Native who could be employed in this capacity 
had been impressed for the service, and sent up the country to the 
army, so that Columbo, as well as every other town on the coast, 
had been drained of this class of people,and none now remained to do 
the ordinary labour which was daily required. The road to the house 
lay along the sea-beach, and was well shaded with cocoa-nut trees, 
and the situation of the house itself was most delightful ; it stood 
on the summit of a hill, the winding road towards it going through 
a park-like piece of ground, and from this eminence an extensive 
prospect was enjoyed on all sides, both towards the land and_the 
sea, with the advantage of a much fresher and purer atmosphere 
than is found below. My reception was as kind as I could have de- 
sired ; and after an interview of an hour or two, passed in agreeable 
conversation, I left the society of the Judge with the most favour- 
able impression, 


An East Indiaman, which had been taking in the Government 
supply of cinnamon to the East India Company for England, being 
to sail from hence as soon as the dispatches of the Governor of 
Ceylon arrived from Candy, I returned on board in the evening, 
to prepare our letters, and to enjoy more comfortable quarters than 
we had had on the preceding night. 


14th. In the morning we went on shore to breakfast, by invita- 
tion, with the Commissioner of Revenue for the island of Ceylon. 
His carriage having been sent into town for us, we enjoyed a de- 
lightful ride along an esplanade called the Galle. Face, having the 
high breaking surf of the sea on one-side, and a still unruffied fresh- 
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water lake, of the most romantic beauty, on the other ; the neck 
of land by which they are separated being less than half a mile 
across. When we reached the house we found it seated on the very 
margin of the lake, and saw from hence several other seats and 

scattered along its edge, while dark groves of cocoa-nut 
trees fringed with deep shade its calm and glassy border, and little 
winding bays and promontories gave it the appearance of a iirror- 
like surface, studded with numerous isles. ‘The Commissioner re- 
ceived us with all that warmth of hospitality and evident sincerity of 
welcome, which characterises the manners of those who have been 
long resident in the East, and our entertainment was in all the 
luxurious elegance which distinguishes the tables of wealthy men in 
this country. ‘The house and grounds, with the scenery which it 
commanded, and the taste displayed in the interior decoration, as 
well as in the choice of the spot, formed for us a subject of constant 
admiration ; but we were still more delighted with the kind and 
intelligent. communications of our host, who, having been. sixteen 
years resident on the island, was able to answer all our enquiries re- 
garding it, and to furnish information of a local nature, not to be 
procured from any written sources. Society like this was so rare 
and so valuable, that we prolonged our stay until past noon, and 
then returned in the same carriage to town. 


The duties of the day filled up the interval of time until evening, 
when I fulfilled my engagement of dining with the Judge. His 
private secretary, an Italian, from Leghorn, who had come out to 
this island with the Hon. Mr. North (since Lord Guildford), gave 
me a seat in his phaeton, and we went out by a mure circuitous way 
to prolong the pleasure of our ride, and to see as much of the coun- 
try as was practicable, from different points of view. We met at 
the table of the Judge, the Treasurer of the Island and his lady, and 
a gentleman of the Ceylon civil service, as well as the Postmaster- 
General of Ceylon. The table was that of a bon vivant, and the 
hock and champaigne were of the best kind. Our conversation 
turned principally on the Candyan war, the nature and resources of 
the country, and other particulars of a local nature, in which every 
one present were deeply interested, both from political and personal 
motives, and I was myself equally so, from the strong desire which 
I possessed to obtain all the information possible regarding the island 
generally, and from the ignorance under which almost every stranger 
labours when he first sets his foot on a new land, so that every 
species of information connected with it has to him all the charm of 
novelty. 


15th. Having a day of freedom from engagements of business. 
and being furnished with a conveyance, I devoted it to an excur- 
sion round the environs of Columbo, and to a more attentive exa- 
mination of the town than I had yet had an opportunity of making. 
In the:course of it I was charmed beyond expression with the beauty 
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of the surrounding country, with its lakes, its cinnamon groves, 
its romantic villas, and its exuberant gardens; and even in the 
town, the regularity of plan and uniformity of design throughout, 
with the neatness of both the public and private buildings, the 
variety of castes and dresses, and the many peculiarities displayed 
in each of these, which are to be seen no where else in India, fur- 
nished abundant gratification, and altogether contributed to make it 
to me a day of considerable pleasure. 

I returned to the ship to dine, and my friend, who had come off 
with me, accompanied me in the evening on a visit to the Captain of 
the East Indiaman, which was to sail the next morning for England. 
We found here a large party of ladies, yentlemen, and children, to the 
number of fifteen, who had embarked at Calcutta and Madras for 
Europe. Health was the chief object sought after in the voyage 
by the former, and the children were sending home both for this 
and for education, as it is detrimental to both to keep them in India 
after the age of six or seven years. There being a musical band on 
board, and the evening calm and favourable, we enjoyed the enter- 
tainment with great relish, while the quarter-deck formed the parade 
of those who walked, and the children danced on the poop with all 
the life and spirit that belongs to their age. 


16th. The lady of the Governor having favoured me with an in- 
vitation to visit her family, at the Government House, I availed 
myself of that privilege ; and going on shore after breakfast, we 
waited on her ladyship about noon. Nothing could be more bene- 
volent than the evident wish of Lady B to gratify our curiosity 
on all points of enquiry regarding the Island of Ceylon, and few 
persons resident on it were able, probably, to furnish either more 
abundant or more accurate facts, on every subject of general inte- 
rest in this quarter, than her ladyship herself. At the period of 
the Governor's last visit to Candy, where he at this period still re- 
mained, his lady had accompanied him, and indeed had but very 
recently returned from that capital. They had, at a former period 
of greater peace and tranquillity, made a tour of the whole Island 
together, and there was no enquiry that could be made, whether as 
to the topography of the country, its local features and productions, 
the ruins of antiquity with which it abounds, the various tribes of 
people who inhabit it, or indeed any other species of information 
which her Ladyship did not seem perfectly prepared to answer, and 
which was not expatiated on in such a way as to evince not anly a 
thorough knowledge of, but also a very lively interest in, the subject. 
During our stay at Columbo, I had an opportunity of reading 
‘ Pereival’s and Cordiver's Account of Ceylon;’ ‘Mr. Bartolacci’s 
book on its agricultural and commercial resources, with an exposi- 
tion of its revenues, expenditures, &¢c.;’ ‘Captain De Bussche’s 
Letters on Ceylon, particularly relative to the kiggdom of Candy ;’ 
and ‘The History of Ceylon, from the ¢arliest period to the year 
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1$15, with characteristic detai'- ur the Religion, Laws, and Man- 
ners of the People, &c. &c. By Philalethes, A.M., Oxon;’ the 
three last of which are all recent publications, besides ‘ Robert 
Knox's Historical Relation of the Island, with an Account of his 
Captivity during a period of near Twenty Years,’ published origi- 
nally in 1681, but now subjoined in a new edition to the ‘ History 
of Ceylon,’ last mentioned. But whether it is that information 
viva voce is more agreeable, and ‘consequently more impressive, 
than that which one gleans more slowly and more laboriously, from 
reading ; or whether it is that we direct our inquiries to matters 
that interest us most deeply, and that we find the answers to them 
more readily given in the conversation of a friend, than we do in 
the systematic details of a written account, I know not. This, 
however, is certain, that it appeared to me, that I had acquired 
more information regarding Ceylon in this our morning’s interview 
with the intelligent lady of the Governor, than I had done from all 
the books that I had read, though these cost me the application of 
nearly three whole nights, and detached portions of as many days, 
to get through. There is, to be sure, much to be ascribed to the 
influence of an agreeable teacher, and every one of the least ex- 
perience knows that there are some persons to whom we always 
listen with as much attention as delight, and whose communi- 
cations make more deep and lasting impressions on our minds, 
than even the same facts would do if coming to us through other 
channels. 

Tn addition to these kind communications, we were gratified by 
an inspection of many curiosities, both in nature and art, which 
Lady B——— had collected in the island. The first of these con- 
sisted in birds, plants, and shells. The birds were chiefly of the 
parrot kind, and surpassed in beauty of plumage and variety of 
exquisite tints, any thing that I had ever seen ; and the shells were 
both more varied and more beautiful than are to be found in col- 
lections of the same extent which are made either in the West 
Indies or the Red Sea. There were, besides, some precious stones, 
all of them the productions of Ceylon, among which the ruby, the 
amethyst, the topaz, the cat’s eye, the blue sapphire, and the aqua- 
marina, were the most conspicuous. Among the works of art, 
were some detached fragments of ancient Cingalese sculpture, 
obtained from ruined and deserted temples, in different parts cf the 
island. The bodies and erected heads of two cobra de capella 
serpents struck me as executed in a better style than any of the 
works of that description seen in the neighbourhood of Bombay ; 
and a head of Boudda, with the neck, shoulders, and a fragment of 
the trunk, was in better proportion than any piece of Indian sculp- 
ture that I had seen before. This head, like all others of Boudda 
which have been found, has the representation of short woolly hair, 
and flat. African Jeatures, not so deformed as those of the Negro, 
but resembling, in a very striking degree, the features of the great 
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Sphynx, near the Pyramids of Egypt, and of many of. the modern 
Copts, who now inhabit that country. I remarked to our. kind 
entertainer, that all the older figures of Boudda which I had seen, 
whether in sculpture or in drawings, were distinguished by this 
short woolly hair and flat features, and this coincided with her 
ladyship’s own observations on this subject. When we came to 
inspect some more modern figures of Boudda, particularly some 
cast.in brass, and others of clay, now used in the temples of the 
present day, there was a perceptible difference ; for the artists who 
executed these had evidently taken the cast of the features from the 
present inhabitants of Ceylon, which have a sharpness and promi- 
nence totally unlike the earlier and more original ones, These 
latter figures were all of a diminutive size, not more, perhaps, than 
six or eight inches in height. One of these was dressed in a thin 
robe, which adhered closely to his body, and was yet made to fall 
in.perpendicular wavy lines, like those by which water is thought 
to be represented in the hieroglyphics of Egypt. This figure had 
his left arm and breast naked, and a ribband, like a belt, came from 
behind, over the left shoulder. On his head was an emblem like 
the representation of rising flame—but not unequivocally .so—and 
as this rose from the crown of a close cap, or helmet, the whole 
appearance of the figure resembled that of the colossal canyatides 
which support the pillars of the Great Cave at Gartaasi, above. the 
Cataracts of the Nile, in Nubia. 


Our examination of these pieces of Indian sculpture, and the 
comparisons which they suggested, naturally led to a conversation 
on Egypt, and its stupendous and colossal ruins. It was on this 
ground, which I isad trodden so recently, and with so much in- 
terest, that I was enabled to make some slight returns for all the 
pleasures which had here been strewn in my way. Having spoken 
of some striking resemblances between the temples and sculptures 
of Boudda, and some of those which are found in Egypt, and ex- 
pressing a great desire to know what opinions were entertained on 
this subject by their priests, or whether they knew at all of such a 
country, Lady B sent to the Government House; within a 
short space of time arrived one of the most learned of the Boudda 
priests then in orders, and officiating in ap, existing temple, with two 
Singalese, who were reputed to be still more learned, both of whom 
had studied in the colleges of Ava, Siam, and Pegu, where the 
Boudda religion is thought to flourish in its purest state. Each 
of these men since embraced Christianity, and became Modelidars, 
or officers of the Governor's gate, and as they wrote and spoke 
English fluently, they were enabled ,to hold a conversation without 
the medium of an interpreter. _The Boudda priest could also speak 
English quite intelligibly, and the. motive he assigned for, having 
learnt it was to enable him to read our religious and other books. 


There is found among all classes of Indians such‘ a servile dis- 
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position towards ‘superiors, and sv constant an endeavour to say 
that which is agreeable rather than that which is true, that one has 
great difficulty in introducing a subject, or in proposing a question, 
in such a manner as that they shall not discover from it the kind of 
answer that would please you most. We took all possible care to 
avoid their making this discovery in the present instance; but 
when the name of Misna was mentioned (for the name of Egypt 
they did not understand), one of them observed that that country 
was the earliest cradle of the Boudda religion, and that the first 
Boudda made his appearance there. ‘Our religion reigned there,’ 
said the other, who had studied in Siam, ‘either 2,969 or 2,699 
years (for in these numbers they differed), and was so protected by 
the sovereigns of the country, and so zealously followed by the 
people, that the land was filled with temples, and with the triumphs 
of their religion. A foreign king then came to invade them with 
an overwhelming army, destroyed their edifices, overturned their 
altars, and violated both their shrines and their tombs, dispersing 
the followers of Boudda throughout the world. They came all to 
the East, however, under a distinguished leader, and took refuge in 
the countries of Ava, Pegu, and Siam, where soon afterwards an 
incarnation of Boudda appeared among them, and where that reli- 
gion has ever since flourished. It then extended to the northward 
and eastward, through all Tartary, Tibet, Nepaul, and China, and 
its coming westward, to Ceylon, was an event of comparatively 
modern date.’ It is the opinion of the best informed Eastern 
scholars, that the religion of Boudda is extended over a greater 
space of the globe, taken in geographical measurement of surface, 
than any other religion known ; and that it is believed and followed 
by as great a number of people as either the Christian or Moham- 
medan. In consulting these priests about the difference in the 
features of the earlier and more modern statues of Boudda, they 
explained it by saying, that those of the earlier ones were un- 
questionably nearer the original, and that all the very old ones were 
alike ; but they said the artists who work for the temples now are 
not only inferior to those of the days which are gone by, but 
that they have no standard, and every one fashions the features 
according to his own fancy, taking care that the characteristic 
marks of the palms, and the disposition of the fingers be pre- 
served, which is all they think essential. 

The officiating priest was dressed in a robe of yellow silk, which 
was a large mantle without a seam, and sufficiently ample to fold 
over every part of his body to admit of two corners being tied before 
the neck. His head was shaved and perfectly bare, as well as his 
feet ; and in his hand he held a Chinese fan of a circular form, either 
asa badge of state, or to screen his face from the sun when he 
walked. This man now lived at Columbo, but he had just come 
down from the interior of the country, where he had for some months 
past officiated in a temple of Boudda, called the Lova Maha Pyer, 
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or Great Copper Palace, in the city of Anvo-rahadé-poori, in the 
district of the Seven Ceorles. ‘This temple derived its name from 
its being originally tiled with plates of gilded copper of considerable 
thickness, and at enormous cost. It was now, he'said, in a ruined 
state, and no person was found sufficiently wealthy, nor any artist 
sufficiently skilful to put it in repair. It was still in a state to admit 
of receiving worshippers, and was very popularly attended. It was 
supported in the inside, he added, by sixteen hundred pillars of 
stone, of square shafts, the sides of which were sculptured aswell as 
their bases. and capitals—their diameter being three feet, and their 
altitude forty-eight. It was built by Dutoo Gammanoo Rajahroo, 
a powerful monarch, and has already stood without apparent altera- 
tion or repair for fourteen hundred years. 


As I had seen the Boudda caves at Kenneri, in the Island of Sal- 
sette, as well as drawings of the one at Carli on the road from Bom- 
bay to Poonah, both of which have arched roofs, 1 endeavoured to 
learn from these priests whether the constructed arch was at all 
known among them. ‘Their replies led me to infer that it was not, 
for all the arched roofs, and windows, and doors, which they re- 
membered in the most ancient as well as in the most modern tem- 
ples, were all hollowed or scooped out of one stone, the roofs of this 
form being mostly in caves where the rock would admit of being 
shaped into that form by labour only. In no one instance did they 
remember the union of wedge-shaped stones united together to 
form an arch, and binding closer by the pressure applied above them. 
The Brahminical temples, whether excavated caves, or constructed 
pagodas, have no vestiges of the arch found among them. So that 
it appears probable that this feature of architecture was as much 
unknown here and in India, as it was in Egypt, Assyria, Persia, and 
according to some, even Greece, and that the invention had its origin 
in the west. 


The ruins of the ancient temples in this island are said by all who 
have seen them to be as splendid as they are numerous; but Valentyn, 
the Dutch Historian of Ceylon, who describes the palace of Sitavaca, 
the place of coronation of the ancient kings, and says, that the gates, 
walls, and architectural embellishments attested its original magni- 
ficence, adds, that it was not to be compared with the ruins of the 
buildings left by Malabar sovereigns.* The numerous and extensive 
tanks which abound in the island, particularly towards the northern 
part, some of which are several miles in circumference, as described 
by M. Bertolacci, and all of which are artificial excavations, form- 
ing reservoirs of water for the irrigation of the soil, and in some 
instances lined with a solid masonry of the most massy and enor- 
mous blocks of stone, is another very striking feature of resem- 
blance to the internal economy of ancient Egypt. The way in 
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which their agricultural labours are conducted, are minutely described 
by Knox,* with the flooding of the lands, which lie for whole weeks 
under water—and the passage of the people from village to village 
on raised banks, or causeways, during this inundation, is perfectly 
Egyptian also. The labours of agriculture are held in such esteem 
that even the nobles of the land, and the priests themselves, may 
engage in it without disgrace, though they could not in any other 
occupation. The first order of priests is composed solely of persons 
of noble birth, and of the best education and manners, and the au- 
thority which these exercise, extends itself over all classes, the king 
himself even not excepted. All this is, as the Greek historians of 
Egypt describe it to have been in that country; and when I men- 
tioned those striking coincidences, the Boudda priest affeeted to 
receive much pleasure from the communication. 


Sir William Jones supposed Boudda to have been the same with 
Sesostris, who, about ten centuries before the Christian era, rendered 
his conquests subservient to the extension of a new religion, from 
the Nile to the Ganges.t Among the seven emblems of Boudda, 
which are preserved by the Singalese, is found the Priapus of the 
ancients (p. 198), an emblem which is seen in the largest and most 
ancient temples of Egypt; and Sesostris, as returning from India 
to Egypt by land, is said to have erected columns, inscribed with 
his name and nation, and some add with the figure of Priapus, 
wherever he met opposition from a people who discovered bravery 
and a love of liberty, in token of his admiration of their manly 
qualities: while in places where he met with no such opposition le 
erected similar columns, on which were pourtrayed the opposite 
emblem, expressive of the pusillanimity of the people.t 


. There are some singular coincidences, too, between some of the 
events of Boudda’s life and history, as related by the Singalese, and 
those which are written of Jesus Christ. He was tempted of the 
devil to fall down and worship him, and all the kingdoms of the 
earth were offered to him as his reward. In the mythos of Boodh, 
which is given by Philalethes, it is said, the devil thought it would 
be a great diminution of his dignity, if the prince should become a 
Boodh. In order to prevent. this from taking place, the devil ap- 
peared to the prince in a blaze of light, and said that in seven days 
he should be exalted to the monarchy of the whole world, if he 
would abandon, the attempt to become a Boodh, The prince re- 
plied, I have devoted my kingdom, my wife, my child, my eyes, 
and my flesh, to the relief and solace of the poor, nor will I receive 
at your hands all the kingdoms of the world; and, though you and 
athousand more should tempt me with this prospect of grandeur, 
you should not induce me to desist from the design of becoming a 
Boodh.§ This is so like the interview between the devil and Christ, 
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as described by the Evangelists, that we cannot but be struck with 
the resemblance. ‘ Again, the devil taketh him up into an high 
mountain, and sheweth him all the kingdoms of the world, and the 
glory of them, And saith unto him, All these things will I give thee 
if thou wilt fall down and worship me. Then saith Jesus unto him, 
Get thee hence, Satan, for it is written, Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.’* The principle is 
admitted by the Bouddhists, that Satan really possesses the disposal 
of crowns and kingdoms, for no objection is made to the offer on 
the score of his inability to fulfil it by Boudda ; and the Yezeedis 
of Singar, in Mesopotamia, contend also, that Christ does not say 
any thing to deny the possessions of that power by the devil, as 
assumed by him, in the language given as his by St. Luke; for 
after shewing unto him all the kingdoms of the world in a moment 
of time, the devil said unto him, ‘ All this power will I give thee, 
and the glory of them, for that is delivered unto me, and to whom- 
soever I will I give it.t It was at this period that Christ, imme- 
diately after his baptism, was led by the spirit into the wilderness, 
where he was forty days without eating ;{ and, as one Evangelist 
adds, he was tempted there of Satan, and was with the wild beasts, 
and the angels ministered unto him.§ This was also the case with 
Boudda ; though, for a somewhat longer period, for the mythologist 
goes on to say, immediately following this temptation of the devil, 
‘ The prince then wandered for six years through numerous regions, 
and traversed various wilds, without eating any thing, and experi- 
encing every species of distress. The above-mentioned devil kept 
continually pursuing his footsteps, in order to watch an opportu- 
nity of vengeance, but none occurred,’||. The wilderness of Boudda 
must have been, however, a less dreary one than that in which 
Christ wandered ; for in an earlier part of his history, where seven 
rose trees are said instantly to have appeared, from the impression 
of seven of his footsteps, it is added that the same thing happened 
throughout his whole life, so that wherever he set his foot roses 
grew. As Boudda resembled Christ in his birth, in being con- 
ceived and born of a woman of immaculate purity, and brought 
forth in the most humble way, beneath a tree, so also his exit from 
the earth, though not preceded by an ignominious death, resembled 
the last ascent of Jesus into Heaven. The historian before quoted 
says on the subject, ‘ The Singalese have a tradition, that Boudda 
passed most his time on Adam’s Peak, where he resided at his death. 
They add, that he ascended to Heaven from this spot, and they 
seem to have borrowed this circumstance of his history from some 
account which they had heard of the ascension of Christ.** 


I asked the opinion of the Boudda priest, as well as of the learned 
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Modeliaars, on these coincidences ; for, as I was just freshly risen 
from reading on the subject, I bad all those particulars strongly in 
my recollection. ‘They all replied, that with regard to what had 
been said on Egypt, they were quite satisfied that Misna was the 
country from which their religion came, and that all that I had stated 
to them about ruined temples, its statues, sculptured walls, &c., con- 
firmed them in that belief. With regard to the resemblance that 
had been alluded to, between some of the incidents of Boudda’s 
life, and similar ones in the history of Christ, and the inference of 
Philalethes that the Singalese must have borrowed the story of 
their god’s ascent from the summit of Adam's Peak, from some ac- 
count which they had heard of the ascension of our Saviour; the 
priest treated it as quite-preposterous, that a tradition of such‘anti-+ 
quity should. be borrowed from a‘religion of so much more modern 
date, and one of which it was hardly yet three centuries since they 
had heard of its existence, while of its doctrines, the mass of the 
Singalese people knew nothing of, even to the present hour. The 
Modeliaars themselves, though having embraced Christianity, and 
now liying in the public profession of it, were evidently staggered 
on this point, and, as if a feeling of veneration for the antiquity of 
their old religion had returned, they contended also that it was im- 
possible for the Bouddas to have borrowed any thing in their tra- 
ditions from the Gospels, since these traditions were found in books 
of very high antiquity, and no one knew any thing of the name 
even of Christianity till the Portuguese arrived in Ceylon. When I 
assured them, however, that on the summit of the Mount of Olives, 
near Jerusalem, was the impression of a foot preserved in the rock, 
and thought by the people there to be the last print of Christ's foot 
when he ascended from thence to Heaven, as well as one in the 
Great Mosque of Omar, on Mount Moriah, purporting to be that 
of the foot of Mohammed ; and lastly, a still more remarkable print 
of the foot of Mohammed's camel on the summit of Mount Sinai, 
who stood with his other three feet placed on Mecca, Cairo, and 
Damascus ; they said, that as these were both new religions in 
comparison with the religion of Boudda, they might have bor- 
rowed such ideas as these from the traditions of the East, but that 
it was absurd to suppose that the more ancient could have been 
borrowed from the more modern. 

We now talked on the comparative antiquity of the Brahmins and 
the Bouddhists ; they were all decided advocates for the superior 
antiquity of the latter. The reasons they urged were, that in their 
very early beoks'no mention was made of Brahmins, but that in the 
oldest books of the Brahmins the Bouddhists were spoken of as a 
sect differing from their own.’ They said that it was about two 
thousand years ago when the Brahmins obtained the ascendancy 
over them in the peninsula of India, since which time they have 
never recovered it; but in all the countries of Asia east of the 
Ganges, they boasted that their religion still flourished in full power. 
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The leading distinctions between the Bouddhists and the Brahmins 
are these, the priests of the former are not a caste, but are formed 
of any Bouddhists who may be men of fit birth and education for 
the office, and a priest may abandon his office when he chuses. The 
priests of the Hindoos, or the Bramins, are born to be such, and 
after entering on their office cannot change it for an inferior one. 
The Bouddhists admit strangers into their temples, answer all, en- 
quiries regarding their religion, and allow all men to read. their 
sacred books. On all these points the Brahmins are particularly 
jealous, The dress of the Bouddhist priest is a yellow robe of silk, 
satin, or velvet, covering the whole body, with the head, and feet 
bare, anda fan borne in the hand. The Bramins. are mostly naked 
above the middle, and are distinguished by the zennaar or sacer- 
dotal badge, a thread going like a belt over the shoulder, and a 
lock of hair depending from the centre of their crown downwards. 


I should have enjoyed a more prolonged interview with these 
learned Bouddhists, and have been glad to extend my enquiries to 
many points of their religion and history, on which I had not yet 
questioned them, but the day was drawing to a close, and we had 
an engagement yet to fulfil. Lady B pressed us with great 
warmth to dine with her family to-morrow, as we happened to be 
engaged to-day, but as we expected to sail in the night, with the 
land breeze, we compromised by promising to pass an hour or two 
with her Ladyship on our return from the Commissioners, before 
we embarked. 


In the evening we enjoyed a ride along the Esplanade, between 
the sea and the lake, and extended it round the edge of the latter, 
and from thence towards the cinnamon groves, reaching the villa of 
Calpetta before sun-set, by a circuitous but delightful route. We 
met at the Commissioner's table his two Secretaries, the younger 
of whom was a most gentlemanly and interesting young man, who 
had been born in Ceylon, educated in England, under the charge 
of General Maitland, and had returned to this island under his pa- 
tronage, There was besides these, the Physician to the forces here, 
who had been in Egypt with the expedition of General Abercrombie, 
and subsequently with that of General Frazer, and who had visited 
almost every part of the Mediterranean sea. Our entertainment 
was in the most elegant style of luxury suited to a small party ; and 
as the members of it were intelligent and agreeable men, their so- 
ciety could not fail to be delightful, and I believe we all regretted 
when the hour of separation came, and all expressed a hope that we 
might one day meet again. Pra 


On our return to town we passed an hour.with Lady B——, ac- 
cording to our engagement, and met there, the principal Clergyman 
of the establishment, who had just arrived from the Governor at. 
Candy. The close of the day was quite as agreeable as its com- 
mencement, and at night we took our leave of Ceylon for Madras 
and Calcutta. 
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As long as the victims of unmerited proscription are content to 
hug their chains and kiss the rod of their oppressors, they may be 
sure that their complaints will excite no compassion, and their 
wrongs continue unredressed. There are no means so sure of 
awakening commiseration, and of enlisting public sympsthy in the 
cause of the innocent and the injured, as their personal appearance in 
an erect, manly attitude. In England, at least, the first proof required 
of a capacity for freedom, is an implacable resentment at its denial ; 
and they who demand their rights with energy, courage, and perse- 
verance, may be sure of their ultimate acknowledgment. 


We have been led to this reflection by the perusal of a document 
from which we have risen with mingled feelings of pain and satis~ 
faction ; pain—that any class of Englishman should desire to per+ 
petuate the injustice against which it is a protest ;—satisfaction, that 
the sufferers remonstrate with becoming spirit against the hardship 
of their condition. With that portion of our readers whose English 
feelings are unadulterated by Asiatic prejudices and habits, the claim 
of the East Indians for toleration in their own country requires:ne 
advocate. The mere statement of the case, unadorned by the 
genuine eloquence which recommends the annexed petition, would 
suffice to obtain, from any public assembly in this country, a warm 
and willing approbation of its prayer. In India, we are well aware, a 
very different feeling prevails, and that even among men distinguish- 
ed for their private and public virtues, to whose nature all that is harsh 
and tyrannous seems uncongenial, there are many who maintain the 
justice, or at least expediency, of continuing the East Indian bondage. 
The tone of the society among which they live, the influence of 
example, the suggestions of interest, all tend in this particular to 
warp their judgment. Those among the country-born who may 
have come under their notice, were possibly undeserving of regard ; 
calumny has been busy to misrepresent their motives and defame 
their character, the faults of individuals are easily attributed to their 
class, and few men will risk a departure from common usage to 
indulge in exertions of benevolence, condemned by the policy of the 
government on whose favour they depend. 


We owe it to principle and to truth, to refuse all compromise 
with this class of our readers. To us it seems that the author of 
this petition, whether of purely British or mixed parentage, may 
fairly claim an equal fellowship with all who enjoy the advantages 
of'education, and are competent to appreciate its results. It is 
evidently the production of a well-informed and well-cultivated 
mind, endowed with all the qualities which are in this country ac- 
knowledged titles to consideration and respect. No petition, we 
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are confident, was ever presented to the House of Commons more 
deserving of attention. For our parts we congratulate the East 
Indians on the good sense and propriety of their proceedings, and 
heartily desire the full consummation of their just aud honourable 
hopes. Let them be well assured, that a tame, timid, mean sub- 
mission to the degradation inflicted on them by. the cruelty of the 
laws, is little calculated to insure the assistance of the enlightened and 
the free. The Catholics of Ireland would still be doomed to drag the 
fetters of ignominious servitude, had they not worked upon the fears of 
their ascendancy by the bold importunity of their petitions ; let the 
East Indians bear this in mind, when false friends would inculcate 
the policy of moderation. Whatever may be thought of their pe- 
tition at Calcutta, its language is in no respect too strong for the 
House of Commons; it were base to prefer a claim for simple 
justice with the whispering humbleness of abject supplication. The 
plain sense of this country will perceive, that this unworthy and 
unnatural disqualification of Christian fellow subjects originates in 
the spirit of monopoly, the influence of which has been the curse 
and bane of India. The country-born are proscribed, because the 
East India Company knows that the recognition of their rights, as 
British subjects, would do away the necessity of European agency, 
and reduce the number of the birds of prey and passage, who live 
upon the spoils of the East. We hope and trust that Parliament 
will look upon this matter in a very different light, and we are 
much mistaken if a persecution, at variance with every principle of 
justice and every feeling of nature and humanity, be much longer 
permitted to continue. The Petition is as follows : 


Petition of the East Indians. 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, the Petition of the 
undersigned Christian Inhabitants of Calcutta and the Provinces 
comprised within the Presidency of Fort William. 


Humbly Sheweth,—That your Petitioners are members of a nu- 
merous, increasing, and widely dispersed class of subjects of the 
Crown of Great Britain, living within the territories at present go- 
verned by the United Company of Merchants trading to the East 
Indies, in the province of Bengal, and in the town of Calcutta. 


2. That the body of which they compose a part, forms a distinct 
class of society in British India, which dates its existence more 
remotely from the time when the East India Company first formed 
permanent establishments on the continent of India, but chiefly 
from the more recent period, when the acquisition of immense ter- 


ritories required the presence of an increased number of Europeans 
to maintain and govern them. 


_3. That they are descended, in, most instances, on the father's 
side from the European subjects of the Crown of Great Britain, 
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and on the mother’s side from Natives of India; and that, in other 
instances, they. are the children of intermarriages between the 
offspring of such connections ; but that, although thus closely allied 
to the European and Native races, they are excluded from almost 
all those advantages which each respectively enjoys, and are sub- 
ject to peculiar grievances from which both are exempt. 


4. The first grievance which your Petitioners beg leave to bring 
to the notice of your Honourable House, is, that a very large ma- 
jority of the class to which they belong, are entirely destitute of any 
rule of civil law, to which they can'refer as a standard that is ‘to 
regulate their conduct in the various relations of society. ‘Those of 
your Petitioners who live in Calcutta, within the limited jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, are guided in their civil relations by the laws 
of England ; but the moment they pass beyond that jurisdiction, to 
reside, either temporarily or permanently, in the interior, they are 
thereby placed beyond the pale of all civil law, whether British, 
Hindoo, or Mahomedan. By the rigid interpretation which suc- 
cessive Judges of the Supreme'Court of Judicature at Fort William 
have given to the phrase ‘ British subjects,’ in the various Acts of 
Parliament relating to India, your Petitioners are excluded from 
coming under that denomination, and are consequently prevented 
from enjoying the benefits of the Law of England: and, by their 
profession of the Christian religion, they are equally debarred from 
the adoption of the Hindoo or Mahomedan civil law ; while there is 
no other civil code to which they can have recourse as their guide 
in their various transactions and relations of life. However extra- 
ordinary the fact may appear, your Petitioners affirm, without fear 
of contradiction, that there is no law which regulates their marriages, 
and makes them lawful,—there is no law which shews the rule that 
is to define the legitimacy, or illegitimacy of their issue,— there is no 
law which prescribes the succession to their property,—there is no 
law which points out whether they possess the right of bequeathing 
by will, and if so, to what extent,—there is no law that declares 
which of their children, or whether one or all shall succeed in case 
of intestacy. In these, and in other equally important particulars, 
they have no law to direct or controul them ; and they are thus 
treated as utterly unworthy of any one of those rights, which it is 
the express object of a code of civil law to define, and the primary 
design of society and government to protect. Your Petitioners thus 
literally compose a great body of outlaws, not made so by any crimes 
of their own, and on that very account feeling the more deeply the 
legalized wrongs that have been inflicted on them, and the con- 
temptuous indifference and neglect with which their anomalous civil 
condition has been regarded. It is not, however, the invidious 
judicial construction of the doubtful language of Acts of Parliament, 
that has alone tended to degrade their civil condition ; nor have they 
even been permitted to enjoy the full advantage that would have 
arisen to them from the absolute and total neglect of that condition 
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by their immediate rulers. A Rule and Regulation* of the Govern- 
ment of the East India Company has, by clear and express de- 
finition, included your Petitioners in the class of “ Native subjects 
of the British Government,” and has thereby subjected them to the 
numerous ‘disabilities of their Hindoo and Mahomiedan fellow- 
subjects ; while, by another enactment} of the local Government, 
they have, as belonging to the above mentioned class, been deprived, 
in a body, of the protection of the Act of Habeas Corpus; having 
been made liable to be taken up on suspicion by any of the local 
authorities, and confined as state prisoners, without the legal 
possibility of ever obtaining their release ; since the only appeal they 
could have, would be to the local Government. Thus they are, not 
virtually and by implication, but directly and immediately denuded of 
the first and most important of all civil rights,—personal security ; 
and they may, therefore, be justly considered as holding their 
property, their liberty, and even their lives, at the discretion of‘every 
powerful public functionary. 


5. ‘The second grievance under which your Petitioners labour, is, 
that they are amenable in the interior to the Mahomedan criminal 
law,—a law in itself barbarous and imperfect, founded on the most 
intolerant principles, and intimately interwoven with a system of re- 
ligion, and a state of society wholly opposed to their opinions and 
habits. The law of Mahomed was promulgated only for believers 
in the Koran ; and towards all who are considered infidels, it bears 
a most oppressive aspect. Many of the punishments, when spe- 
cific, are of a sanguinary description ; and, in others, an almost 
unlimited discretion is given to the Judge. It is arbitrarily admi- 
nistered ; and, though aright of appeal is in many cases allowed to 
the superior Court of Criminal Jurisdiction of the East India Com- 
pany, called the Nizamut Adawlut, yet that tribunal possesses the 
extraordinary power, on such appeal, of increasing the punishment 
which is awarded at their discretion, and without hearing fresh evi- 
dence. The only modifications which the Mahomedan criminal 
code has received, in its application to your Petitioners, have been 
produced by the supplementary Regulations of the East India Com- 
pany, which, instead of softening and mitigating its inflictions, 
have, in some instances, even increased the harshness of its cha- 
racter. In proof of this statement, your Petitioners beg to cite the 
third Regulation of the year 1821; by the express provisions of 
which, they are made liable in all cases to be dealt with as Hindoo 
and Mahomedan Natives of the lowest rank, and to be fined, im- 
prisoned, and corporally punished, not merely at the discretion of 
the European judges or magistrates of the East India Company, 
but even of the Hindoo and Mahomedan officers of justice ; while, 
from the operation of this Regulation, not only British subjects, in 
the restricted application which has been given to that appellation, 
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but also European aad American foreigners resident in the interior, 
are exenipted. ‘Thus the law recognizes the existence of your Pe- 
titioners, only for the purpose of punishment, and never for that 
of protection ; while the criminal code, to which they have been 
made amenable, is distinguished by the intolerance of its spirit, by 
the aggravated severity of its provisions, by its total incongruity 
with their religious belief and social condition, and by the deep-felt 
degradation to which, in its actual administration, your Petitioners 
are subjected. 

6. The third grievance to which your Petitioners are subject, 
is, that they are excluded from all superior and covenanted offices in 
the Civil and Military services, and from all sworn offices in the 
Marine service of the East India Company. The invariable preamble 
to the appointment of an individual to any of these services, runs 
thus : “ Provided A. B. (the person receiving the appointment) be not 
the son of a native Indian,.”—a restriction which was first adopted 
by the Directors of the East India Company on the 9th November 
1791, and which is always republished in the Gazette of Government, 
on the notification of the appointment of any one who may be then 
residing in India. Your Petitioners do not dispute the right of the 
Court of Directors to give the appointments in their service to those 
whom they may deem most worthy ; but they humbly submit, that 
no wise, just, or beueficent Government will ever impose any other 
general condition on candidates for employment, than fitness for the 
offices which they may seek ; still less will it exclude any class of 
men, on the ground of birth or colour, when it does not possess the 
power of limiting their increase, or of diminishing their number ; 
and, least of all, will it wantonly add insult to injury, and to 
proscription a load of public and gratuitous contumely. 


7. The fourth grievance of your Petitioners, is, that they are not 
only expressly excluded from all those offices of trust and emolu- 
ment in the Civil, Military, and Marine services of the East India 
Company’s Government, which are open to ‘ British Subjects ;’ but 
that they are also treated as ineligible to most of those subordinate 
employments, in the Judicial, Revenue, and Police Departments, 
and even in the Military service, which are open without reserve to 
the Hindoo and Mahomedan Natives of the country. Your Peti- 
tioners ate prohibited from being appointed to the situations of 
Moonsif, Sheristadar, and almost all other inferior Judicial offices ; 
they are prevented from practising as Vakeels, or Pleaders, in every 
one of the Courts of Justice of the East India Company, from the 
highest to the lowest ; they are shut out from all the subordinate 
offices in the departments of General Revenue and Police ; and, in 
the Army, they are not permitted to fill the posts of Native com- 
missioned or non-commissioned officers, nor even that of a Naick or 
Corporal in a Native Regiment, although leave is given to them to 
shed their blood in the ranks as Privates, and to officiate in the Re- 
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gimental Band as Drummers and Musicians! Thus, of the many 
thousand subordinate employments under the local Government, 
there are few from which they are not excluded, except.on condition 
of abjuring the Christian faith ; in which ease, their eligibility as 
Natives of India would be at once restored. 

8. The fifth grievance of which your petitioners complain, is, 
that they are expressly declared to be disqualified from holding ‘his 
Majesty's Commission in the British Indian Army. The Commander 
in Chief, for the time being, of his Majesty’s Forces in India, on the 
27th of February, 1808, issued a General Order, ‘still in force, by 
which no person can be recommended in India for any vacant com- 
mission in his Majesty's service, who belongs to the class of which 
your petitioners compose a part. Your petitioners humbly trust that 
his Majesty, in the exercise of his royal prerogative, will see fit to 
rescind this invidious order; and, although they are aware that it 
does not belong to your Honorable House to free them from the 
galling disability to which it has subjected them, yet they have 
deemed it important to be mentioned in this place, as an additional 
proof of that system of cruel proscription of which they have been 
made the unoffending victims. 


9. The sixth grievance imposed upon your petitioners is, that, 
by stipulations in treaties with all the powers of India, which still 
preserve a shadow of independence, they are debarred from employ- 
ing your petitioners, in any capacity, without the permission of the 
Supreme Government of India. It is true that, in those treaties, 
only ‘Europeans and Americans’ are expressly prohibited from being 
so employed; yet, although these are denominations under which 
your petitioners cannot be classed, the restriction is practically ap- 
plied to them also. Thus, by the limited signification which has 
been given to the phrase ‘ British subjects,’ so as exclude your pe- 
titioners, who are subjects of the British crown, they are exposed 
to intolerable grievances; and, by the extended meaning which has 
been given to the terms ‘ Europeans and Americans,’ so as to in- 
clude your petitioners, who are Natives of Asia, they are prevented, 
except under special licence, seldom given, and always liable to be 
recalled, from employing their talents and industry in the service of 
any of the Native Princes. In both cases, but by contrary means, 
alike cruel and unjust to your petitioners, the one great object of 
exclusion is effected ; and thus, whatever step they take in life, and 
to whatever quarter they look, exclusion, disability, and proscrip- 
tion meet them at every turn. 


10. The last grievance to which your petitioners will advert is, 
that every plan proposed by others, or adopted by themselves,’ for 
the improvement of the class to which they belong, instead of receiv- 
ing the fostering countenance of a paternal Government, has met 
with positive disapproval, or cold neglect, strongly contrasted with 
the active and liberal encouragement that has been laudably given 
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by the local authorities to various institutions formed for the benefit 
of other classes of the population. In support of this statement 
your petitioners beg to refer to the benevolent plan proposed by the 
late Colonel Kirpatrick, in 1782, having for its object. to. secure a 
provision for the sons of European officers by native mothers, by 
educating them,in England, and obtaining cadetships for them in 
the Indian army. This.scheme, which received the approbation of 
the whole military seryice, and was. not opposed ‘by the local Go- 
vernment, was rejected in the most unqualified manner by the Court 
of Directors ; the residence of such children in Europe for education 
being that part of it which especially called forth their reprobation. 
Ip the same manner, at a more recent period, two institutions com- 
menced by the exertions of your petitioners, and devoted to the 
education of their children, called the Parental Academic Institution, 
and the Calcutta Grammar School, amid. severe pecuniary difficul- 
ties, and with the certain. prospect of great advantage resulting 
from even a slight measure of assistance from Government, have 
been refused.a participation with other similar institutions in those 
funds, which the East India Company is required by Act of Parlia- 
ment to apply to the moral and intellectual improvement of the Na- 
tives of India, Thus their European parents are frowned upon, for 
endeavouring to send to England for education, Your petitioners 
themselves are discouraged in their humble attempts to extend the 
blessings of education among their own class in India. Every 
avenue of honourable ambition, and of social improvement, is shut 
against them ; and it is with a keen and long-cherished conviction 
of the wrongs they have suffered from the race of their fathers, that 
they now bring themselves to the notice of. your Honourable House, 
and respectfully ask for that equality of rights and privileges to 
which, in common with every other class of his Majesty's subjects, 
they are unquestionably entitled. 


11. Your petitioners have now briefly enumerated the principal 
grievances, for which they seek redress from your Honourable 
House; but the statements they have made are very far from ex- 
pressing the depth and the extent of the degradation which has been 
entailed upon them, and the numerous ramifications of the evils which 
they suffer. What they have styled their grievances, are not indi- 
vidual cases of grievance peculiar to one person, one time, and one 
occasion ; but they are classes of grievances, each class extending 
to the whole body to which your petitioners belong, and all of them 
spread over the entire period of existence, pervading every trans- 
action and relation of life, and doubly felt, first in their own persons 
and fortunes, and, secondly, in the conditions and prospects of their 
rising offspring. 

12. However diversified and pervading the particular effects ‘of 
the grievances your petitioners suffer, there is one unvarying general 
result which they produce, there is one’ point to which they are all 
made to.tend—and that is, to place your petitioners in the situation 
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of a ptoscribed class, to prevent their amalgamation with the 
European population, and to create and perpetuate against them 
the most mortifying and injurious prejudices. Your petitioners are 
aware that the abolition of those social prejudices, of which they 
are made the object, cannot be brought within the immediate scope 
of legislative enactment ; and it is with no such view that they seek 
for the interposition of your Honourable House. They trust to the 
loyalty and rectitude of their own conduct for that place and consi- 
deration in society which belong to them ; but they think thay have 
a right to complain, when the Acts of the legislative and governing 
powers, instead of having a tendency to neutralise and destroy the 
prejudices that exist inst your Petitioners, have had the direct 
and certain effect of calling them into existence. Your Petitioners 
neither ask, nor expect, any special interference in their behalf; 
but they warmly protest against those invidious distinctions which 
mark them, in the land of their birth, as outcasts and aliens, bereft 
of all privileges, and strangers alike to the rights of society and to 
the feelings of humanity. It is surely not the characteristic of a 
paternal and an enlightened Government, which should be the 
common and equal protector of all its subjects, to scatter with its 
own hands the seeds of discord, and to array the different classes of 
society against each other in bitter contempt and implacable hatred. 
Yet such is the undeniable tendency of the exclusive and contume- 
lious system of misgovernment, under which your petitioners have 
long suffered, and which, if continued, must produce in the class to 
which they belong, hitherto free from the slightest reproach of dis- 
loyalty or disaffection, permanent dissatisfaction, and entire aliena- 
tion of mind from the British authority in India. 


13, Your petitioners disclaim every invidious or even unfriendly 
feeling, in the contrast which they have had occasion to present of 
their own depressed condition with the superior advantages and privi- 
leges enjoyed by other parts of the population. There are numerous 
and weighty grievances which they suffer, in common with British- 
born subjects on the one hand, and with Hindoos and Mahomedans 
on the other; but which, as the organs of a distinct class, your pe- 
titioners have not considered it properon the present occasion to detail. 
These common grounds of complaint have produced in their minds 
a sympathy with those classes ; and in those instances, in which 
your petitioners labour under peculiar disadvantages, they are far 
from wishing to bring their fellow-subjects to the same level with 
themselves, or to claim any extlusive countervailing privileges. 
Although professing the Christian religion, speaking the English 
language, and assimilated in dress, manners, and education to their 
paternal ancestors, they do not, on these, or on other grounds, ask 
for any favours or immunities, which they would not equally solicit 
for their fellow-subjects of the Hindoo and Mahomedan religions. 
But being Christians, and descendants of Englishmen, your peti- 
tioners humbly submit that it is cruel and unjust to make their be- 
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lief and descent the grounds of civil outlawry,of degrading disqualifi- 
cation, and of a uniform and persevering course of contumelious and 
insulting treatment ; and that it is especially inconsistent and impo- 
litic in a Christian and a British Government to adopt and reduce to 
practice such an odious system of exclusion, and thus to fix marks 
of deep contempt and degradation on the partakers of their own 
blood, and the professors of a common faith. 


14, Your petitioners may be permitted to observe, that however 
strong the language they have deemed it requisite to employ in the ex- 
position of their grievances, and however acute the feelings of which 
that language is the feeble and imperfect expression, they have never 
lost sight of the obedience and respect which have been claimed by 
their immediate rulers, From them, indeed, the condition of your 
petitioners has not received the consideration which they had a right 
to expect, and which they earnestly hope your Honourable House 
will bestow. Their complaints, when presented in the most re- 
spectful terms, through the proper channels, have been treated as futile 
and unfounded ; nor has any disposition been shewn to alleviate 
the acknowledged extreme hardships under which they suffer. To 
the East India Company, therefore, in its own character, or to its 
local Government, your petitioners, as a body, feel that they owe 
nothing. ‘They have received from it no sympathy or redress— 
nothing but studied insult, contemptuous indifference, or at best 
empty profession, But in that Company, and its servants, your 
petitioners see the legally constituted representatives of British power 
and authority in India; and they have, therefore, conscientiously 
discharged the duties of peaceable and obedient subjects, in the 
fond, although hitherto vain, expectation that their peculiar griev- 
ances would attract the attention of those who have the ability, and, 
they trust, the will to remedy them. 

15. Your petitioners hope that it is only necessary to bring to the 
notice of your Honourable House the evils which have been entailed 
upon their body, to produce at once the disposition to remove them. 
With regard to such matters as may appear fit for the direct inter- 
ference of Parliament, your petitioners cannot doubt that an imme- 
diate remedy will be applied ; and, with regard to such as seem to 
reside, during the existence of the present Charter of the East India 
Company, within the province of that body and their local Govern- 
ment, your petitioners pray that to them their rights and interests 
may no longer be committed without appeal ; and that, in any new 
Charter which the Legislature may grant, a clause may be inserted 
expressly prohibiting in all its parts that system of exclusion di- 
rected against your petitioners, which has hitherto formed a dis- 
tinguishing feature in the policy of the Company's Government. 
They pray to be delivered from that state of neglect and abandon- 
ment in which they have hitherto been allowed to remain beyond 
the pale of civil law, ignominiously driven from all community of 
rights and privileges with any of the denominations of the society 
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in which they reside. ‘They pray your Honourable House to admit 
them to the fellowship of their fathers, to rescue them» from sub- 
jection to institutions the most degrading and despotic, and to treat 
them as subjects of the British Crown, to which alone. they recog- 
nise their allegiance to-be due ; and to which they desire to bind 
themselves and their posterity by the indissoluble ties of | justice 
and of gratitude. 


And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 


East Indians’ Meeting at the Town Hall. 


Ar a General Meeting of the Subscribers to the East Indians’ 
Petition to Parliament, held at the Town Hall, on Monday forenoon, 
the 20th April, 1829, 


On the motion of Mr. F. D. Kellner, seconded by Mr. Wale Byrn, 
Mr. J. W. Ricketts was unanimously called to the chair. . 


The Chairman opened the Meeting with an introductory address, 
in which he detailed at full length the nature and importance of the 
business which had brought them together on so interesting an 
occasion. After much discussion on the subject, it was unanimously 
resolved as follows :— 


1. That, in order more effectually to promote the objects of 
our Petition to Parliament, this Meeting consider it to be a matter 
of first-rate importance that some individual from among their own 
body be deputed to accompany the Petition to England, and that 
the individual selected for this purpose be authorized to place himself 
in communication with the Genera] Committee of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, in order to seek such aid and assistance in the matter, as 
they may be able to afford. 


2. That Mr. J. W. Ricketts be chosen as our Agent for de- 
putation to England on this occasion. 


3., That subscriptions be raised for the formation of a fund, 
for promoting the great and important objects contemplated by us. 


4. That, under the present vacillancy of things in respect to 
a suitable name for their class, this Meeting consider it proper to 
recognize themselves as “ East Indians,”—a designation which, as 
eaenne the whole body to which they belong, they prefer above 
all others. . 


5. That the hands of the Committee of East Indians, as now 
constituted, be strengthened by the accession of Messrs. E. Barn- 
field, Wale Byrn, P. D’Mello, and W. Sturmer ; and that the Com- 
mittee be authorized to appoint one of their own number to officiate 
as their Secretary, during the absence of Mr. Ricketts, on deputation 
to England. 


6. That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the gentlemen 
of the Town-Hall Committee, for the use of the Town Hall on this 
occasion. 
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7. That the thanks of this Meeting be given to Mr. Ricketts, 
for his disinterested offer to proceed to England on deputation, and 
for his able conduct in the chair. 


Joun W. Ricketts, Chuirman. 


East Indian Committee.—Messrs. E. Barnfield, W. Byrn, W. 
Dacosta, P. D’Mello, J. L. Heatly, A. Imlach, H. Martindell, 
C. Reed, J. W. Ricketts, W. Sturmer, and G. Wodsworth. 

Secretary, Mr. J. W. Ricketts. 


Messrs. W. Byrn, J. W. Ricketts, and W.. Sturmer, are duly 
authorized to sign, in an associated capacity, all receipts for do- 
nations to the East Indians’ Petition fund; which done, they are to 
be made over to Mr. W. Dacosta for recovery of the sums sub- 
scribed. All collections are to be lodged in the Bank of Hindoostan. 


N. B.—At the final close of our work, a printed account of re- 


ceipts and disbursements will be rendered to each donor or subscriber 
to the fund. 


To John Palmer, Esq., Chairman of the General Committee of the 
Inhabitants of Calcutta. 

Sir,—I am directed by the East Indian Committee to transmit to 

you the subjoined extract, from the Resolutions passed at a Ge- 

neral Meeting of the Subscribers ‘to the East Indians’ Petition to 


Parliament, held at the Town Hall, on Monday forenoon, the 20th 
instant. 


The Committee feel persuaded, that, setting aside all inferior con- 
siderations, the same public spirit which influenced you in your 
associated capacity, so laudably to dispute and cope with the asserted. 
right of the local Government to unlimited taxation, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, will prompt you also to afford every aid 
and assistance in your power towards the accomplishment of the 
great and important objects, contemplated by them at this interest- 
ing crisis.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. W. Rickerts, 
Secretary to the East Indian Committee. 
Calcutta, 23d April, 1829. 
N.B.—Vide Resolutions passed at Town Hall Meeting. 
To J. W. Ricketts, Esq.,'Secretary to the East Indian Committee. 

Sir,—I have been favoured with your letter of the 23d instant, 
and have had the pleasure of submitting it to the Committee of the 
Inhabitants of Calcutta, by whom I am requested to furnish you 
with such letters to Mr. Crawfurd, on your departure for England, 
as shall ensure for yow his’ co-operation in effecting the objects of 
the Petition with which you are to be intrusted.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. Parmer, Chairman. 

Calcutta, April 30, 1829. 

(True Copies, E, Barnfield, Member of the East Indian Committee.) 
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PrincipLes AND Pouicy oF THE: GoveRNMENT oF BrittsH 
kwpia.* 


Tue chief object of the work, the title of which is prefixed, is the 
consideration of the comparative merits of the two great engines of 
Indian taxation—the Zemindary and Ryotwarry systems. On no 
subject connected with our Eastern Empire, has so much ability 
been employed; and so many treatises been written, as on this 
most difficult but’ most important question, The names of men 
equally distinguished for their known zeal and ability in the 
service of the Company and the extent of their theoretical 
and practical knowledge, are, on this point, found in constant 
opposition, and the perplexity occasioned by this irreconcileable 
variety of opinion bas been such, as to discourage all'attempt to 
avail of the valuable information, obtained in the course of en- 
quiries, pursued with unwearied. energy, diligence, and. perse- 
verance. Probably there does not exist among the records of this, 
or any other nation, a collection of statistical documents, evidencing 
an equal degree of argumentative powers, laborious research, , and 


benevolent intention, to that exhibited in the volume, known as the. 


5th Report. In this great repertory of the views, entertained by the 
ablest of the Company's servants on the relative advantages of the. 
revenue systems, established in the provinces, subject to the two 
Presidencies of Bengal and Madras, and in the judicial and revenue 
selections since published, may be found all that is accurately known 
respecting them ; the substance of which, as our readers are well 
aware, has been condensed and arranged in the recent publication 
of Mr. Rickards. That work cannot be too diligently studied by 
those: who wish to be informed of the actual condition of India. 
It has placed the leading facts and arguments of a question, the 
full consideration of which is a necessary preliminary to all attempts 
at Indian improvement, within the reach of every person who is 
interested in the prosperity of our Eastern Empire. The authors 
of other books upon the same subject, presume their readers to be 
acquainted. with the statements contained in the deeuments of 
which it is.a concise but skilful analysis ; and, indeed; witbout an 
accurate knowledge of its contents, it is impossible even to appre- 
hend the scope of dissertations,. which, like the treatise now 
before us, may be considered as merely illustrations. of mechanism, 
of which the principle is already well understood. 


We very much regret that the press of Indian intelligence, and 
other important matters, prevent us from presenting in the present 
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number, the expanded statesmanlike views which are exhibited in 
every page of the ‘Principles and Policy of the Government of 
of British India.’ It is; in our judgment, a masterly refutation 
of the doctrines of the Madras School of Indian economists ; among 
whom Colonel Read, Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. Thackeray, and 
Lord William Bentinck have, unfortunately for their future fame, 
attained an inglorious pre-eminence ; it is an able vindication of the 
enlightened policy, which has earned for Lord Cornwallis and Mr. 
Elphinstone, the gratitude of the people of India. Of the maxims 
by which the government of the latter was regulated, no commen- 
dation is too great, and whatever errors may have been committed 
in the details of the arrangement, by which the administration of 
the former is distinguished, to it, unquestionably, is attributable the 
partial prosperity of Bengal. 

We do not conceal from ourselves the fact, that by establishing 
a fixed assessment of estates, which bore no relation to their powers 
of production, the permanent settlement of 1793 has occasioned 
an undue disproportion in the burthens of the people. This dispropor- 
tion has been the source of much embarrassment to the Company, 
and they have been compelled to exact a larger revenue from other 
parts of their dominions, than would have been required if all the 
land of their old provinces, now in a state of cultivation, were contri- 
butary to their treasury. We certainly are not inclined to speak 
lightly of this evil, but it is not, in our judgment, comparable to the 
deplorable equality of wretchedness, and privation, to which the 
the Ryotwarry system has reduced the inhabitants of the Madras 
Presidency. 


Purposing to return to this subject, we have only space to say 
that the author, whose notions on the subject of Aristocracy are the 
exact opposites of those, the frequent intrusion of which disgusts 
and irritates the readers of the History of British India, devotes a 
few pages of his work to the exposure of some glaring inconsistencies 
into which Mr. Mill's hatred of “ the order” has betrayed him. 


It is amusing to witness the contention of two zealots, on a 
point, which, if not quite irrelevant, has as little as possible to do 
with the subject they are engaged in discussing, and which, assu- 
redly, would never have been ranked among the questiones verate 
of Indian politics, had Lord Cornwallis been of plebeian, and Mr. 
Mill of patrician, lineage. It would be quite as reasonable to weave 
a dissertation on the conduct of the Gracchi, and the policy of 
Agrarian laws, into a comparison of the Indian systems of land 
revenue, as it is to mix up a tirade against Aristocracy in England 
with the Zemindary settlement of Bengal. Mr. Mill, however, has 
thought proper to attribute that benevolent and well intentioned 
measure to the influence of English Aristocrats, and the prevalence 
of their principles among the Directors of the East India Company, 
and this enabies our author to take his distinguished opponent on 
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the hip, and there feed fat his grudge against him. It seems to’ us 
that the real merits of the question are obscured by'the introduction 
of these extraneous topics, but the argument is ably, and we think 
successfully, managed in the work before us, and we have: no doubt 
it-will be found to deserve the attention of those, who, like ourselves, 
acknowledge an interest in the well earned reputation of: the ‘ His- 
torian of India.’ 





Sone or THE SummeR Winps. 
BY G. DARNLEY. 
From ‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ for the year 1830. 


Ur the dale and down the bourne, 
O’er the meadow swift we fly ; 
Now we sing, and now we mourn, 
Now we whistle, row we sigh. 


By the grassy-fringed river, 

Through the murmuring reeds we sweep ; 
’Mid the lily-leaves we quiver, 

To their very hearts we creep. 


Now the maiden rose is blushing 
At the frolick things we say, 
While aside her cheek we’re rushing, 
Like some truant bees at play. 


Through the’ blooming groves we rustle, 
Kissing every bud we pass, 

As we did it in the bustle, 
Scarcely knowing how it was. 


Down the glen, across the mountain, 
O’er the yellow heath we roam, 

Whirling round about the fountain 
Till its little breakers foam. 


Bending down the weeping willows, 
While our vesper hymn we sigh ; 
Then unto our rosy pillows ° 
On our weary wings we hie. 


There of idlenesses dreaming, 
Scarce from waking we refrain, 

Moments long as ages deeming 
Till ‘we're at our play again. 
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OriGin, ProGress, AND END or Mr. SapLeR’s VISIT To 
Wuirsy. 


Tue opposition of a certain class of ship-owners and manu- 
facturers, to the views and principles of Mr. Huskisson, has long 
been a subject of public notoriety. It was not to be expected that 
so great a change in the commercial policy of the country, as that 
which the restoration of peace to Europe, and the altered circum- 
stances of the world, compelled the British ministry to adopt, 
should meet the approval of all who had benefitted by the ancient 
system. The well informed and intelligent, were of course aware 
that measures, falsely attributed to the influence of ill-advised libe- 
rality, had in fact been suggested by the pressure of urgent 
necessity, and were the results of a careful and deliberate calcula- 
tion of the real interests of the empire ; but the multitude, who are 
usually clamorous in proportion to their ignorance, looked upon 
their projector as the author of all their distress, and assailed his 
public character and conduct with bitter and relentless hostility. 

In parliament this temper was repressed by the masterly vindica- 
tion of Mr. Huskisson’s measures by himself and Mr. Charles Grant, 
as well as by the declaration of the President of the Board of Trade, 
of the intention of the present ministers, to adhere to the policy of 
their predecessors. Out of doors discontent prevailed to a great 
extent, and though the reception which the late Colonial Minister re- 
ceived from the higher classes of the mercantile and shipping inte- 
rests during his recent visit to Lancashire, sufficiently prove that his 
opponents were men of little influence, either by station or ability, 
yet they were sufficiently numerous to attract attention under the 
guidance of a dexterous or plausible leader. Whether Mr. Sadler 
has succeeded in establishing his competence to undertake that 
office, may be judged from the proceedings at Whitby, which we 
are now about to detail; but we first insert a letter from a gentle- 
man of that town, which was published in ‘ The Liverpvol Times,’ 
and occasioned a great deal of discussion among those who felt 
interested in the important subjects to which it relates. 


To the Editors of « The Liverpool Times.’ 
: Whitby, Sept. 2nd, 1829. 
Srrs,—The difficulty usually experienced by existing merit, it making its 
way to fame, and winning “ golden opinions” from contemporary judgment, 
is a matter of familiar observation, while the passions and feelings in which 
it originates have not unfrequently been pointed out and laid open by 
ethical writers. The first appearance of excellence unites multitudes against 
it; unexpected and yexatious opposition rises up on every side; the cele- 
brated and the obscure, actuated by jeaiousy and envy, join in the confederacy ; 
in everydepartment of life this opposition to advancing and established 
merit is discoverable ; in the literary ; in that of the fine arts; in the philo- 
sophical and political ; and the fiercest contemporaneous vituperation 1s 
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often bestowed upon those actions, which are destined, in the lapse of time, 
to place their author in the ranks of the benefactors of the species, toembalm 
his memory, and hand down his name to distant ages. The eminent states- 
man, to whom we are indebted for the late rational, necessary, and beneficial 
changes in our commercial code, was doubtless aware of the conditions, on 
which they engage, whose warfare is with established opinions, and who en- 
deavour to wean mankind from the paths.of error they have long continued 
totread. Should Mr. Huskisson again be placed in a situation, in which His 
Majesty’s councils may enjoy the advantage of his abilities, it is to be hoped 
that he will pursue the career he has so worthily begun, undeterred by inte- 
rested clamour, from whatever quarter it may originate; secure, when 
personal animosity and party spirit shall have subsided, that his labours will 
be duly appreciated by a grater posterity. 

‘ Thus nations, slowly wise, and meanly just, 

‘To buried merit raise the tardy bust.’ 

A very slight inspection of our commercial annals will enable us to dis- 
cover the frequent recurrence of periods of unusual prosperity, followed, 
seemingly almost as a necessary consequence, by a corresponding degree of 
difficulty and oppression. In Mr. Tooke’s work on ‘ High and Low Prices,’ 
numerous instances of such oscillations are given, and the ingenious author 
has in many cases entered upon an elaborate detail of the circumstances 
leading to that status technically denominated overtrading, and which appears 
invariably to be succeded by a revulsion and distress. The years which 
elapsed from the commencement of the first French revolutionary war to the 
pense of Paris, that portion of time which the croakers of the present day 

ave denominated the golden age of our commerce, when all branches of 
trade were flourishing, and every man was satisfied and happy, seems to 
have been peculiarly productive of these alternations. Never was there a 
period of occasionally greater suffering to the labouring classes, and in which 
trade experienced so many vicissitudes ; and if the shipowner passed through 
these ordeals with less scathe than his neighbours, such his immunity chiefly 
arose from the increasing demand of government for the means of transport, 
and the particular circumstances of the war, which nearly swept all neutral 
commerce from the ocean. During the whole of this time, British shipping 
was never redundant, but generally in the opposite extreme; a condition 
of things which necessarily enhanced their value, and enabled their proprietors 
to obtain more than the average rate of profit on their capital. In 1825, 
we had severe experience of the effects of one of these visitations. Up to 
nearly the close of that year, and for two years preceding, the shipping 
interest, together with every other branch of trade, had been unusually flou- 
rishing ; the revulsion which took place was most sudden; and its conse- 
quences have been a continuance of difficulty and distress, in which the 
shipowner has borne perhaps more than his proportionate share. But in the 
causes which produced this state of things, there is nothing extraordinary, 
nothing occult; their occurrence has at all times been frequent, and they 
are probably destined periodically to occur, so long as the commerce of the 
world is fated to endure. 


The peculiar advantages enjoyed by the shipping interest, during the 
revolutionary wars, have now long ceased to exist, while some circumstances, 
the tendency of which has been to afford relief to every other part of the com- 
munity, and to mitigate the distress occasioned by the crisis in 1825, have 
been productive of no direct benefit to the shipowner ; amongst these, as a 
principal one, may be enumerated the steadily increasing consumption of 
the country, since that period. Although the amount in value of produce 
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annually imported into and consumed in Great Britain, be now greater than 
it was in 1825, yet there has been a considerable decline in the quantity of 
many of those articles, which from their bulk afford the most abundant em- 
ployment to shipping. In the finance accounts for 1828, we haye the aggre- 
gate official value, (which represents relative quantities), and the yalue in detail 
of the various articles forming that aggregate, imported into Great Britain in 
the years ending January 5th, 1826, 1827, and 1828. From this document it 
appears, that while the aggregate official value of goods imported in those 
years was 42,660,934/. 8s. 4d., 36,083,951/. 8s. 1d., and 43,464,747]. 7s. 7d. 
respectively, there had been a great falling off in the quantities of the following 
very important articles; ashes, pearl, and pot; coffee, logwood, flax, hemp, 
hides, madder, madder roots, sheep’s wool, linen yarn, and above all, timber. 
The official value of timber (including in that term wood of all sorts and in 
every form) imported during the above-mentioned years, was 978,708/. 15s. 5d. 
738,413/. Os. 10d., and 658,376/. 4s. 9d. respectively ; showing a decline of 
nearly one-third. Again, I find it stated in abroker’s circular, that the actual 
quantity of pine timber (balks) imported from British America, which in the 
year ending 5th February, 1825, amounted to 5,569,000 cubic feet, was in 

the year ending 5th February, 1828, only equal to 3,157,000 cubic feet. 

When we consider the vast importance of timber to the carrying trade of 
this country, from the amount of tonnage required for its transport, there is 

nothing unreasonable in the supposition that the existing low rate of freight 
is, in no small degree, to be attributed to this defalcation in the quantity ne- 
cessary for our present reduced consumption, nor in the belief that freights 

can scarcely be expected to advance, until either the number of our ships is 

adjusted to the actual amount of service they are required to perform, or 

some change take place, occasioning a greater consumption in the country, 

of those bulky articles, the transport of which so materially affects their em- 

ployment. 

A gentleman, * whose friendship I value, and whose general knowledge 
and particular information relative to the shipping question, render him no 
desirable opponent, seems to entertain the opinion, that the increased pro- 
duction ve consumption which have taken place in Great Britain since the 
peace, ought to afford ample employment and remuneration to our ships; 
that they are unable to obtain such employment and remuneration chiefly by 
the intrusion of foreigners, who are allowed by Mr. Huskisson’s treaties to 
engross more than a fair proportion of the commerce of this country ; that 
instead of being diminished, our tonnage should have received an augmen- 
tation equal to that which, since 1814, has taken place in every other branch 
oftrade. But it perhaps may not be quite certain that a real decrease of 
tonnage has taken place since the peace. The inquiry in 1827 led to the 
discovery, that many ships, long before lost or destroyed, still retained their 
place in the registry books. Might not the same error infect the registration 
of 1814? But supposing no mistake of this nature to exist, it still may be 
asked, does not the tonnage of the present day represent a much greater 
actual capacity than the same quantity did at any former period? Notwith- 
standing that charges haye usually been imposed on ships in proportion to 
theirtonnage, yet as transports were always paid according to their registered 
measurement, there existed, during the war, a disposition to make that as 
great as possible. Since the termination of hostilities a contrary tendency 
has been evinced ; to make the measured tonnage small with reference to 
the actual capacity is now the grand object ; and thus, from the constant 





* Vide Liverpool Albion, Aug. 24, 1829. 
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operation of this principle, it will possibly be found, that a modern ship of 
300 tons, or of any other burthen, taken at random, will be capable of stowing 
a much greater cargo than one of equal registered dimensions built previous 
to the end of the war. 

The facilities given to navigation by the peace, and the improvements 
which have been introduced since that event, sufficiently explain why the 
greatly augmented consumption of the country has not been accompanied by 
a corresponding increase of our commercial marine. The peace put an end 
to the convoy system, and at once enabled our ships to accomplish their 
voyages in considerably shortened space of time. The extension of docks 
and the application of mechanical powers, making the process of loading 
or discharging rapid and easy; the more common use of instruments of ob- 
servation, enabling vessels to run with confidence and security, and at times 
and in situations such as, without similar aids, must render all movement 
impracticable; the adaptation of steam to the purposes of navigation, and 
the power which has thereby been afforded of getting ships out of harbour 
almost under any circumstances: these, and many more which might be 
adduced, singly perhaps of no great moment, but which, when united and 
directed to one point, produce important results, are some of the causes 
which have rendered the multiplication of our ships unnecessary, and 
enabled those already in existence to perform an immensely increased pro- 
portion of work. Bearing therefore in mind the defalcation which for some 
years past has taken place in the import of many of the most bulky articles 
of our commerce, it is evident, that with reference to the means of employ- 
ment, our shipping are now in excess, a state of things that necessarily 
occasions adequate remuneration to be unattainable. 


The pressure of distress has driven even the greater portion of foreign 
shipping from our harbours ;* these astute and ‘sagacious traders, according 
to their usual custom, have betaken themselves, as we are told, to the ports 
of other countries, where the state of commerce will afford them a higher 
remuneration. It is somewhat singular that under such circumstances the 
splendid American still continues to stick so closely to us; Jonathan has 
always been hitherto pretty sharp-sighted in every case where his own 
interest was concerned. Why does he not wish to put in his sickle, and share 
in the golden harvest these lucky foreigners are now reaping? The ties of 
blood must surely be the cause, which prompts him not to desert his ancient 
parent in her present state of decrepitude and decay. But why tantalize us 
with yague generalities! Let the countries which are said to afford these 
advantages, and to which foreign shipping is now resorting, be named : the 
haunts of the swallow in winter, I am afraid, would not be more difficult to 
discover. From the most authentic sources of information, we know that the 
shipping interest of every other nation is even still more depressed than that 
of our own, and that such depression arises from causes perfectly similar. 
But if sources of profitable employment be now really open to the ships of 
Prussia, and to those of the north of Europe, from which British vessels 
are excluded, in what circumstances does this exclusion originate? Is it 
not the counterpart and retaliation of our navigation law? We tax and 
we burthen with alien duties the ships of other nations, and we must lay our 
account in their imitating, whenever they have the ability, so laudable an 
example. It is said the French minister Villele would have agreed to the 
conclusion of a treaty of reciprocity betwixt this country and France; but 
when this inclination was made known by the President of the Board of 





* Vide Liverpool Albion, Aug. 24th, 1829. 
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Trade, to the delegated representatives of the shipping interest in London, 
they unanimously determined to reject the boon, and the benefits to arise 
from it, because by giving their sanction to such a treaty, they would neces- 
sarily become the approvers of Mr. Huskisson’s system. The devotion of 
these gentlemen to ancestral wisdom, can only be — by that of the 
Spanish monarch, who, with all due dignity and decorum, would have 
allowed himself to be burnt to death, rather than suffer any other than the 
proper officer, to extinguish the fire which endangered his majesty’s royal 
person. 

The wisdom of our ancestors may, with some, be wisdom par excellence, 
but as that of our own day is the result of a more enlarged experience, no 
harm can ensue, if we now and then listen to its dictates. It would perhaps 
tell us, that human laws are mere measures of expediency, and possess 
neither the sanction nor immutability of moral precepts ; that when the 
causes which called them forth have ceased to exist, such laws may be 
modified, and even abrogated, with advantage to the community. That as 
the curfew was found to be of excellent-practical utility at the Conquest, so 
the Act of Navigation might be expedient and necessary in the days of 
Cromwell, or the second Charles; but in the age of George the Fourth, 
when England, from her wealth and power, must, as a matter of course, 
have the most numerous commercial marine in the world, such petty regu- 
lations are not only strictly uncalled for, but positively noxious. That it 
was neither from stamps nor tea, although the proximate causes, that the dis- 
turbances in our North American Colonies really took their origin. These 
disturbances were generated and fomented by causes far more important ; 
they originated in that busy regulatory system which would fain trammel the 
growing strength of all that are subject to its influence. This system was, in 
no slight degree, the occasion of our losing one set of colonies, and if suffered 
to run the full length of its principle without the change or modification 
required by times and circumstances, would tend to deprive us of all the 
others that are worth retaining, the moment they feel themselves strong 
enough to enter upon a contest with the slightest chance of success.—Your'’s, 

Ricaarp Moorsom. 


The publication of this Letter excited unusual stir at Whitby ; 
and Mr, Sadler being in the neighbourhood at Redcar, the opponents 
of Mr. Huskisson’s measures invited him to come over to a public 
dinner. He came; and on the morning of the day on which the 
dinner was given, the preceding letter was reprinted in the form of 
a pamphlet, and distributed freely in Whitby. One being sent to 
Mr. Sadler and one to his host, both of which were returned un- 
opened to the publisher—and others were also returned with the 
most uncourteous envelopes or messages. ‘The party met at din- 
ner: and Mr. Sadler pronounced a speech from which, as it has 
already appeared at length in all the public newspapers, it is not 
necessary for us to give more than an extract. 


Mr. Sadler, after going over the usual common places about the 
wisdom of our ancestors and the dangers of innovation, proceeded 
to denounce the return to cash payments and the reduction of the 
duties on the import of foreign commodities, concluding with the 
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following remarks on the effect of the free trade system on the 
shipping interests of the country. 


But, gentlemen, it will be naturally expected that I should, on this occasion, 
advert somewhat particularly to the interests of shipping, as more peculiarly affect- 
ing this sebpoctib town ; and one to which you pointedly alluded in the written 
invitation, with which you have honoured me. And first, I may say, that without 
any appeal to documents whatever, I am certain, that to allow full scope to the re- 
ciprocity system, in regard to shipping, cannot but be fatal to its prosperity. When 
I consider that between many of the ports of England and of the Continent, there 
are but a few days, I might say, in some instances, hours sail; and when our 
competitors in the latter, can build their vessels at half the price you can, man 
them at half the wages, and victual them at less than half the cost, I say, under 
these circumstances, who does not see that the foreigner will, in this competition, 
ultimately beat us off our own element, and in the meantime diminish the profits 
and lessen the wages in every branch of the pursuit. I am aware that you are 
obliged to employ the ships you already own, and the hands, especially apprentices, 
you are bound for the present to support, and to increase the activity of that em- 
ployment in order, though unsuccessfully, to compensate the diminution of profit— 
a proof of prosperity, as it respects your particular branches of business, as well as 
those of the manufacturers, according to the economists. But it requires no gift of 
prophecy to foretel ruin to that calling, whatever be its nature, which no longer 
affords a profitable return to the capital of the master, nor sufficient employment 
and adequate wages to the workman. 


How the documents are managed or made up which profess to dcmonstrate an 
increase of tonnage to an enormous amount, since the period of peace, I hardly 
know. Perhaps not only the coasters, but the steam-vessels of the kingdom, nume- 
rous and large, and repeating their voyages with such surprising frequency, may be 
occasionally added to the amounts, swelling, therefore, the tonnage in an extraor- 
dinary degree ; though it is evident that these vessels, valuable as they are in many 
respects, have hardly any 1aore to do with the shipping trade, properly speaking, 
excepting as I have heard some one assert, to injure it, and the royal navy with it, 
than so many stage-coaches ; one part of their trade being the accommodation of 
absentees, and of Irish labourers. But from one of the returns presented last ses- 
sion of Parliament, it appears that British shipping has diminished, comparing 
1828 with 1814, to the extent of 769 ships, 275,749 tons, and, what is still more 
to be lamented, 23,244 men, a diminution of a most melancholy nature, instead of 
an increase of 20 per cent., which the increase of the population would have war- 
ranted us to expect. By other official reports, as quoted by Mr. Robinson, the 
member for Worcester, who spoke in favour of the petition from the hundred of 
Blackburn, which I had the honour to present, it appears, for the three preceding 
years, ending January, 1827, 1828, and 1829, the number of the vessels built in 
those years respectively, were 1719, 1440, and 1125. Then, as to their tonnage, 
that exhibited a decrease to this extent, 207,088, 163,946, and 128,752, the 
amount of the former of the three years exceeding the latter by the appalling differ- 
ence of above 60 percent. This statement, I am told, comports with your expe- 
nence, though it may be contradicted by certain documents put forth for the pur- 
pose of out-facing the general distress of this important business. But if in these 
public reports such enormous discrepancies occur, is not that an imperative reason 
for a public inquiry, which the advocates of the new system have strenuously re- 
fused? Their conduct of itself decides the question, and speaks volumes. 

_ But, gentlemen, I saw the other day, in a personal attack upon myself by a 
journalist, the British shipping classed amongst those to which the epithet “trivial” 
was applied. No terms which I have to command can sufficient! reprehend such 
an assertion, either as to its falsehood or its folly. From the time of our great 
Alfred, who was alike the founder of the British Constitution and of our fleet, and 
who so far extended his patronage of it as to confer the priviledge of nobility upon 
him who should cross the ocean a given number of times, even on mercantile pur- 
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suits ;—from the time of Alfred, I say, down to a very late period, the encourage- 
ment and support of the Shipping of England has been made a matter of supreme 
concernment. Since its creation, however, its most effectual encouragement was 
probably the Navigation Act, that Magna Charta of English Shipping—( Cheers) — 
which was one of those laws that Mr. Fox eulogized so highly, and the spirit and 
intent of which Mr. Pitt supported and extended with all his influence, however its 
letter was modified. Even Adam Smith, who wrote at a period when England had 
hardly ceased to be an exporter of the necessaries of life, and when consequently 
free trade was not the proposition it now is, but the very reverse,—éven Adam 
Smith asserted the Navigation Act to be dictated by “‘ the most deliberate wisdom.” 
That Act formed an essential part of the naval constitution of England, if I may so 
speak ; it was on the faith of that sacred engagement, for sacred it had become in 
the sight of successive generations of Englismen, that you, gentlemen, embarked 
your property, which is now much of it sacrificed and lost by as direct an act of 
spoliation as if the same power had seized a portion of your estates, which you hold 
only under the same sanction—that of the law. But, gentlemen, it is not your 
interests alone which have been sacrificed—No; in those the Royal Navy of 
England has been touched ; at the very mention of which he is no Briton whose 
heart does not glow with feelings of exultation, mingled however, at present, I fear, 
with those of apprehension and regret. That Navy, which is the shield of England’s 
defence, and the arm of her strength, which has preserved her in the profoundest 
peace, when a world was leagued against her, which swept the ocean of her enemies, 
and poured upon their remotest shores her irresistible thunders,—that force without 
which her military arm would be utterly powerless excepting when raised against 
our own country, and which has therefore a share in all the laurels Britain wears, 
as well as those bright and unfading ones which are exclusively her own,—the 
Royal Navy is put in jeopardy by this anti-national policy,—a worse consequence 
even than all the personal and private injuries which have been inflicted: as de- 
fence (again to quote Adam Smith) is of much more importance than opulence, 


the Act of Navigation is, (was, he must now have said ) the wisest perhaps of all the 
commercial regulations of England. But that Act, the same school so often alluded 
to have torn asunder with as little ceremony as they have destroyed that ‘Old 
Almanack” of 1688—the Protestant Constitution of the Empire. 


This speech being published in all the papers, drew forth praise 
and censure from opposite parties in an extraordinary degree ; and 
all parts of the country were strongly excited by it. At this period 
Mr. Buckingham, being at Scarboro’, went to Whitby, where he 
arrived the day before Mr. Sadler left ; and the announcement of 
his Lectures in favor of a Free ‘Trade to the East was made public 
while Mr. Sadler wasin town. They were attended by crowded and 
daily increasing audiences, and of the delivery of the first four, the 
following account was given in the York Herald, and repeated in the 
York Courant :— 

In our last, we stated, that the celebrated Orientalist, Mr. Buckingham, was 
about to deliver a series of Lectures at Whitby, in the course of which he would 
undertake to show the fallacy of Mr. Sadler’s views respecting the shipping inte- 
rest. These lectures have, we are assured, had an effect upon the minds of his 
enlightened and respectable auditories, which is calculated to unsettle their faith in 
Mr. Sadler’s politics, notwithstanding the vividness of that gentleman’s oratory. 
A contemporary has thus noticed Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures :— 


Mr. Buckingham’s arrival at Whitby was just after the dinner given to Mr. Sad- 
ler, and while the town was almost exclusively occupied with the denunciations 
with which the latter gentleman had assailed the principles and practice of the free- 
traders and political economists. The moment was therefore thought peculiarly 
unfayourable for the successful reception of Mr. Buckingham’s views, as to the 
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advantages of that free trade which Mr. Sadler had just taken so much. pains to 
misrepresent, as well as to decry. We mentioned in our last, that a highly re- 
spectable magistrate of Whitby, Mr. Richard Moorsom, had issued a small 
pamphlet, containing an address to his fellow-townsmen, and embodying his views 
as to the shipping interest, and the general. misconception which attributed its 
depression to Mr. Huskisson’s measures; which pamphlet, opposed as it was in 
every respect to Mr, Sadler’s notions, was rather uncourteously treated both by 
this gentleman himself, and by those of his party, to whom it was sent for previous 
perusal. Mr. Buckingham having been long since known to Mr. Moorsom, by 
correspondence, arising out of the similarity of their commercial views, became, 
with that portion of his family who accompanied him in this part of his tour, Mr. 
Moorsom’s. guest. ‘This was another circumstance which it was thought might 
operate unfavourably at the present moment, for the popular reception of Mr, 
Buckingham’s views; and, altogether, the prospect was considered to be unusually 
discouraging. Notwithstanding this, however, Mr. Buckingham issued, in addi- 
tion to the usual announcement of his Lectures, an especial invitation to the ship- 
owners and merchants of Whitby, to whom he pledged his readiness’to prove, to 
their entire satisfaction, that they all suffered great injury from the continued ex- 
clusion of their ships and capital from ports under the control of the East India 
Company, where foreigners resort freely, though British vessels and British sub- 
jects are shut out ; and that it is not by free trade, but by the existing obstacles 
which are still interposed to prevent that free trade being extended to all parts of 
the world, that the Tepeinticn of the shipping interest has been produced. 


And what has been the result? Why, that the Lectures of Mr. Buckingham, 
held in the very room in which the dinner was given to Mr, Sadler, have been 
attended by nearly twice the number of auditors which that gentleman had, though 
such powerful interest, and such especial pains were taken to collect them in the 
one case, with the attraction of a sumptuous dinner, and excellent wines super- 
added; while on the other, no step beyond the ordinary announcement by adver- 
tisement, was taken, and the fare to be supplied was wholly intellectual. Mr. 
Buckingham’s audiences increased in number each succeeding evening, and on the 
third, the last to which our information extends, not only was the room entirely 
filled, but a number of persons, for want of room below, occupied the music-gal- 
lery. Among the auditors have been seen the principal merchants, ship-owners, 
and gentry of the town and surrounding country. Our worthy member, Colonel 
Wilson, (who, strange to say, happens to be Mr. Buckingham’s next door neigh- 
bour in London), was observed to be among the audience. Mr. Edward Chap- 
man, the chairman of the dinner given to Mr. Sadler, has been throughout a con- 
stant and punctual attendant, as indeed have most of the persons who participated 
in that festivity. It is to be regretted, that the honourable member for Newark, 
Mr, Sadler, did not himself remain either to gather new laurels by his exposition 
of Mr. Buckingham’s errors, if errors they be, or to yield the palm to his truths, 
if, upon examination, they should be found to deserve that character; for 
either one or the other at least they must be. That he was duly apprised 
of Mr. Buckingham’s intentions, and even urgently pressed to attend them, 
we happen to know from good authority; but the tranquillity of Redcar 
appeared to have greater attractions for the honourable gentleman, than a 
further sojourn in Whitby—flattering as had been his reception among the 
inhabitants of that place. To be sure, there might have been some disadvan- 
tageous comparisons and contrasts, between a speech upon the shipping interests, 
by Mr. Sadler, who despises all theorists, and will admit of no evidence but that 
of practical men; but who, at the same time, can really know nothing whatever 
of ships or seamen, except as a theorist—having been all his life bred and 
occupied as a trader in linens, in an inland town, and never having either per- 
formed voyages by sea, or lived amongst those who had :—we say, that a speech 
on the shipping interests from such a man, might perhaps have been rather disad- 
vantageously contrasted with a speech on the shipping interests by Mr. Buckingham, 
who went to sea at nine years of age, who commanded ja ship before he was 
twenty-one, and who has visited almost every part of the globe, by sea and land, 
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as a navigator, a merchant, and a traveller. The shrewd ship-owners of Whitby, 
most of whom have themselves been sailors—could not fail to distinguish the wide 
difference between a man speaking of that which was perfectly new, and scarcely 
intelligible to himself~—and a man explaining to others that with which he had 
been familiar from his cradle, and which had formed indeed, the principal object, 
and as it were the natural and professional pursuit of his life. Yet this is just the 
distinction between Mr. Sadler and Mr. buckingham, as speakers or writers on 
the shipping interest: and we really cannot help thinking, that if the ship-owners 
of Whitby or Hull, of Whitehaven or Newcastle—of Greenock, Liverpool, or 
Bristol—think it éssential to their interests to have a representative in Parliament, 
or an advocate at public dinners—a seamen and a navigator is a more appro- 
priate person than a farmer or a linen-draper: and he who unites to theory the 
most extensive experience and practice—a better man than one who is destitute 
both of the one and the other, 


Mr. Sadler may be a very fit and appropriate person to represent the Duke of 
Newcastle, in the House of Commons. His Grace himself being confined to the 
narrow limits of the House of Lords: and he may very adequately discharge all 
the important duties imposed upon him by his Grace’s tenants and retainers in 
the borough of Newark-upon-Trent; but we repeat again, that on any question 
connected with shipping and commerce, Mr, Buckingham's practical knowledge 
and multifarious experience must render him a much more appropriate repre- 
sentative of the shipping and mercantile interests of this great maritime and 
commercial community. As to the other qualification, the power of communi- 
cating vividly, clearly, and agreeably,’ his own thoughts and feelings to others, 
it is admitted on all hands, by the universally concurrent testimony of writers 
on both sides of politics, and by auditors of all parties, that Mr. Buckingham 
is pre-eminently successful in its display : and the most striking manner in which we 
can show this, by comparison—is by saying, that while Mr, Sadler, after all the com- 
fort and excitement produced by an excellent dinner, found it difficult to preserve the 
sustained attention of his hearers for an hour and three-quarters—himself and 
the whole party halting twice on their way to refresh themselves with a glass of 
wine (that detestable foreign production which by the mischievous free-trader has 
been made to supplant the home-production of pure water springing from 
ouf native wells, but which there is no sin in drinking, though the political 
economists who encourage its‘importation ought to be exiled for commending )—Mr, 
Buckingham, without any such aids, and without a single pause or interruption for 
even a moment of time—so completely rivetted the attention of an audience of double 
the number, at the same place, and in the same room—that during a period of more 
than three hours, the silence might be described as almost breathless, and its con- 
clusion was, in each instance, terminated by a burst of applause, which sufficiently 
indicated the feeing universally expressed from all quarters of the room, that the 
auditors could have remained for three hours longer, without the least sense of 
weariness or fatigue, so deeply had their feelings and their judgment been inter- 
ested in the facts, arguments, and illustrations, by which Mr. Buckingham supports 
the very opposite position of Mr. Sadler’s policy, and shows, that in proportion 
as nations have encumbered their intercourse with each other, by restrictions, they 
have declined from their high and palmy state, and become powerless and wretched ; 
while in proportion as they have made that intercourse free and unrestrained, they 
have become wealthy, powerful, and happy. 


We are further enabled to add, that in addition to the interest excited in the 
shipping and mercantile circles of Whitby itseif, we learn that a number of wealthy 
and intelligent individuals, who happened to be there as visiters from Scarbro’ and 
the neighbouring country, were also deeply impressed by Mr. Buckingham’s 
Lectures, as to the importance of opening to British enterprize the present monopo- 
lized markets and ports of the East. Among those visiters were the Messrs. Strutt, 
‘of the extensive Manufacturing Establishment, near Derby, who were accompanied 
by Mr. Gisborne, a gentleman recently from india ; and Mr. William Evans, the 
knowledge has not the necessary requisite of truth for its foundation? Again, Sir, 
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late member for Leicester, whose philanthropic and liberal views on all questions of 
policy and trade are well known. From each of these gentlemen, who. attended 
Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures during their stay in Whitby, he received invitations to 
visit their part of the country, with assurances of a cordial reception, and every aid 
in the promotion of his public views. Mr. Buckingham returns from Whitby to 
Scarbro’, at the latter end of the present week, in compliance with a very general 
wish communicated to him by the visiters still at that place, to give the concluding 
portion of his course ; and from thence, we believe, proceeds towards Newcastle, 
visiting Stockton and Darlington in the way, and returning from Newcastle through 
Durham to York. The communications from Whitby speak of the continually in- 
creasing interest excited on the East India Question ; and state, that already the 
formation of an East India Association, in Whitby, is preparing to co-operate with 
the other sea-ports and towns of the kingdom, in their efforts to prevent a renewal 
of the East India Company’s India and China monopoly. 

This, as might be expected, drew forth a censure from the rival 
paper, the Yorkshire Gazette, which, among other things, attributed 
the articlegiven above to Mr. Moorsom, impugned Mr. Buckingham’s 
motives, as being those of personal vindictiveness, revenge, &c. &c. ; 
inserting also a letter signed ‘ Amicus,’ containing an attack on 
Mr. Moorsom’s character, and imputing to him also motives of 
vanity, &c., the usual trick of those who have nothing better to 
offer. To this Mr. Moorsom returned the following reply, which 
not being printed in the Gazette, was issued in a pamphlet at 
Whitby :— 

To the Editor of ‘ The Yorkshire Gazette.’ 
Whitby, Oct. 6th, 1829. 

Srr,—Notwithstanding the confidence of your assertion, I beg leave to state, 
that you are altogether in error in attributing the article, in which Mr, Bucking- 
ham’s proceedings at Whitby are detailed, to me; and to assure you, that my 
first knowledge of it was derived from a perusal of the York Herald. After this 
denial, should you still retain the opinion you avowed last week, in this respect, 1 
certainly will not copy the language used by yourself, when animadverting on 
a-similar mistake, but shall be content with observing, that you voluntarily con- 
tinue in that error, and contribute to its propagation amongst your numerous 
friends and readers. At the same, Sir, allow me to say, that the article in 
question is considered to be a very fair and substantially accurate report, by the 
great majority of those who attended Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures; and, moreover, 
to state, that his reception at Scarborough, despite the most sinister predictions, 
has been even more gratifying than that which he experienced at Whitby.* 


Should you think proper to give a place, in the “ Gazette” to this communica- 
tion, you will, perhaps, also allow me a short additional space for a few observations 
in reply to the letter of ‘Amicus,’ my friendly foe. 


In the first place, I would ask ‘ Amicus’ if it be consistent and decorous, in 
one who screens himself under the shelter of a pseudonym, to drag forward before 
the public the names of respectable individuals, whose only crime seems to be that 
they refused to fall down before the image which certain persons, in the town of 
Whitby, wished to set up for general adoration? or is it proper to speak of their 
private affairs and business transactions, with all the positiveness of seeming ac- 
curate information, but in.which, in one instance at least, I beg leave to state his 





* The large Assembly Room at Scarborough was crowded; and among the 
constant auditors were several persons of distinction, then on a visit to this fa- 
vourite watering place. 
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I might presume to inquire, if it be conformable with the friendship he professed 
to entertain, to attack, in the same guise, a person who has only ventured, openly 
and without reserve, to state his Opinions, imperfect as they are, on a great 
public question ; to represent him as affecting to despise those with whom he lives 
in the intercourse of society ; and even to eudeavour to implicate him asa partici- 
pator in an act of rudeness, which, if it really did take place, no one regrets more 
sincerely than himself. In regard to the manner in which my ‘ esteemed produc- 
tion’ was prevented from reaching its destination, I have always endeavoured to 

k, as much as possible, in general terms; any little irritability of feeling, 
drawn forth by that circumstance, has long since subsided, and, 1 trust, indeed I 
know, that 1 am notlikely to lose any portion of the esteem and friendship of the 
respectable gentleman who was Mr. Sadler’s host, during his visit to Whitby, and 
which I have long enjoyed, for so trifling a matter. I shall, therefore, at the 
present moment, only say that no one, but Mr. Sadler himself, could with pro- 
priety, have returned the ‘ esteemed performance ;’ and if it were thought worthy 
of that gentleman’s Dayco comment, it surely might, without contaminating him, 
have been submitted to his private perusal. 


Common and general usage is a sufficient apology, if apology were necessary, 
for all who have thought proper to oppose Mr. Sadler, on the occasion of his visit 
to Whitby. An invitation, from a number of respectable individuals, is sent to 
the member for Newark ; he comes over to Whitby in his public capacity ; is ex- 
pected to make a speech on a great national question, which reporters are sent for, 
purposely, to take down, it order that it may be disseminated, as extensively as 
possible, throughout the country, as a manifesto of a powerful party: does not all 
this note of preparation invite inquiry? is it to be wondered at that opposition 
should be provoked? It must be a matter of notoriety to all who read the public 

apers, that such has always been the effect—and always will be, I trast—which 
So followed a similar course of proceedings. Does ‘ Amicus’ really think, can he, 
by possibility, be so unacquainted with the political world, as to believe that there 
was any thing personally uncourteous in the manner adopted in marking the dissent 
of an individual, however humble, from Mr. Sadler’s principles—who considers, 
erroneously perhaps, those principles to be founded in mistake, frought with mis- 
chief, and likely, if they could fully be followed up, to tend to reduce this flou- 
rishing country to the state of New Holland, or Terra del Fuego? Does he require 
the political economists, ‘the strutting gentlemen of the day, who aim at philo- 
sophy,’ to sit down quietly under the load of obloquy and vituperation with which 
Mr. Sadler endeavours to overwhelm them?* Are they to listen patiently, and 
hear themselves termed— 


* Misbelievers, cut-throat dogs ;’ 


And only be allowed to reply, in a bondsman’s key,— 


* With ’bated breath, and whispering humbleness, 
—Fair sir, you spit on me on Tuesday last ; 
You spurn’d me such a day ; another time 
You call’d me—dog ; and for these courtesies 
I'll lend you thus much monies.’ 


So far, Sir, from regretting the course of proceeding which I have adopted on 
this oecasion, in my limited sphere, I only regret that my want of ability disqua- 
lified me from opposing Mr, Sadler’s proceedings at Whitby still nore effectually ; 
at the same time, notwithstanding the insinuation of ‘ Amicus,’ if any expression 
has-been used which any individual may construe as personally offensive to him- 
self, I sincerely wish it recalled and unsaid. 

Notwithstanding the dislike which ‘ Amicus’ evinces to the word ‘ expediency,’ 
I am afraid the quality it expresses must always enter into matters of mere human 
regulation. Johnson, I observe, defines expedience to be fitness, propriety, &c., 





* Vide Mr. Sadler’s speech passim. 
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as relating probably to circumstances of mere mundane anthority, or to the acts 
of common life. It is expedient to light a candle in winter, or otherwise we must 
sit in the dark ; it is expedient to use an umbrella whea it rains, or possibly we 
may get wet to the skin. These, and such like, are cases of expediency, in which 
most men will be found to agree : there are others again, the adoption or rejection 
of which may occasionally lead to an argument. Fifty or sixty individuals, out 
of a population of 10,000, may think it expedient to invite M. T. Sadler, Esq., 
M.P., the nominee of the Duke of Newcastle, and who represents the interest 
possessed by his Grace in the borough of Newark, in the Commoas House of Par- 
liament, to a public dinner; the 9950, or 9940 remaining, may, properly, and, 
as I conceive, without offence, show that they are not convinced of the expediency 
of sucha measure. To proceed a little higher: human institutions are not made 
for immortality ; they must, after receiving grave consideration, be accommodated 
to the varying circumstances and exigencies of society.’ Amicus, himself, would 
not deem the system of William the Conqueror a pleasant or appropriate one, at 
the present day ; and future Amici will be found, ready to denounce that which 
we now think so suitable to our actual situation. 


It was the éxigency of circumstances which rendered a revision of our Naviga- 
tion law imperative, which made an alteration in its principle not a matter of 
choice, but of necessity. ‘ So long as the governments of Europe looked upon the 
plan of discriminating dut'es for the encouragement of our shipping, if they looked 
to it atall, as little deserving their attention, and were content, either from igno- 
rance or indifference, not to thwart our system, it would have been wrong to dis- 
turb any part of it.’ So spake the Trade Minister of Great Britain; what then 
becomes of the assertion, that ‘ the shipping interest has been deprived of pro- 
tection as a principle?’ Is there a shadow of pretence set up to show, that the 
powers of Europe and America were willing still to submit that extra duties 
should he levied on the ships of their respective marines? On the contrary, is it 
not well known that some of them had—and others intimated their intention to 
follow the example—actually placed countervailing imposts on our own vessels? 
What then was to be done? Were we to pursue a course of imposition for impo- 
sition, until trade sunk under the accumulated burthen? ‘The courts of Berlin, or 
Stockholm, were unassailable by an Act of Parliament, and impervious to an order 
in Council :—were we to declare war, and compel them to desist from extending 
defensive and compensatory measures of protection to their own subjects? What 
then remained, but to take off all restrictions which were only injurious to the par- 
ties mutually imposing them, and beneficial to a third party not labouring under 
such a burthen? The Reciprocity Treaties, then, were measures of expediency, 
rendered necessary by circumstances, and which were adopted, not from choice, 
but from a desire to mitigate evils from which the commerce of Great Britain was 
already beginning to suffer. 


I am afraid, Sir, I shall have the misfortune to disagree with ‘ Amicus,’ in his 
next position, ‘ that the fitting time for sach a suicidal act, was chosen in a mo- 
ment of great depression and suffering.’ Now, Sir, it is well known, (leaving out 
the treaty, of 1815, with America, ) that the first important alteration in the Navi- 
gation law, was made by Mr. Wallace, in 1821; and before the expiration, I 
think, of 1825, all the treaties, technically denominated the Reciprocity treaties, 
had been signed; that with Prussia, which has excited the greatest degree of jea- 
lousy and alarm, came into force in 1824, if not in 1823.—l believe, sir, it is a 
fact which will be allowed by all who are acquainted with the subject, that the 
years 1823, 1824, and 1825, were years in which the shipping of this country were 
uncommonly prosperous. J am afraid, Sir, ‘ Amicus,’ my friend, and your cor- 
respondent, has not bestowed sufficient attention on this matter: whatever may 
have been the effects of the Reciprocity System, I think there i8 no warrant for 
asserting that it was begun at a moment of ‘ great suffering and depression.’ But 
it is worthy of remark, that, even from the year 1621 to 1828, (with the exception 
of 1825, which year exceeded tbem all, and 1828,) there has been a regularly pro- 
gressive increase in the quantity of tonnage, required for importing the various 
articles of merchandise consumed in Great Britain,—a fact which some people will 
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consider as incompatible with the asserted decline of the country in general, or 
with that of the shipping interest in particular, The following table, which is ap- 

nded to a small pamphlet, written by William Richmond, Esq., a gentleman 
whose friendship I esteem it an honour to possess, and to whose candour and libe- 
rality, and widely extended information on every po:nt connected with the ship- 
ping question, I take this opportunity of publicly bearing testimony—shews this 
increase in the clearest manner. 


Year. British Tonnage Foreign Tonnage Total Tonnage 
employed. employed. employed. 


1814 .... 1,290,248 .... 599,287 .... 1,889,535} 
1815 .... 1,372,108 .. 746,915 .... 2,119,023 
1816 .... 1,415,723 .... 379,465 ..:. 1,795,188 
1817 .... 1,625,121 445,011 .... 2,070,132 , 
1818 .... 1,886,394 ..., 762,457 .... 2,648,851 
1819 .... 1,809,128 .... 542,684 .... 2,351,812 
1820 .... 1,668,060 .... 447,611 .... 2,115,671 
1821 - 1,599,274 .... 396,256 .... 1,995,530 
1822 .... 1,664,186 -» 469,151 .... 2,133,337 
1823 .... 1,740,859 «« 582,996 .... 2,323,855 
1824 .... 1,797,820 .. 759,441 .... 2,556,761 
1825 .... 2,144,598 .... 958,182 .... 3,102,730 
1826 .... 1,950,630 .... 694,116 .... 2,644,746 
1827 .... 2,086,898 .... 751,864 .... 2,838,762 
1828 .... 2,094,357 .... 634,620 .... 2,728,977 


This table, which Mr. Richmond professes to have extracted carefully from the 
Parliamentary returns, and also fron¥ the tables of Cesar Moreau, Esq., is, to say 
the least of it, curious; a theoretical man, might, perhaps, be permitted 
to ask how a declining kingdom could require, and a ruined shipping inte- 
rest furnish, a portion of tonnage for the import of consumable commodities, in- 
creasing, in fourteen years, from 1,290,248 tons, to 2,094,357 tons. 


But, Sir, I would proceed to. question another assertion thrown out by 
‘ Amicus,’ that, ‘whilst the landed and manufacturing interests have had pro- 
tection freely given to them, British shipping has been stripped of protection by 
the reciprocal treaties ;’ so far, Sir, from this being the case, there is no interest 
whatever, at the present moment, which is so carefully protected as that of the 
British ship-owner ; shurt of going to war in order to compel foreign powers to 
refrain from giving protection to their own subjects, or of imposing a tax on every 
other class af the community for his supposed benefit, government has done every 
thing in its power to give him as extensive and exclusive a monopoly as possible. 
Government might shut out foreign corn, foreign silks, and foreign gloves; they 
might exclude the wines of France, Portugal, and Germany, if it were only for 
the purpose of introducing, more extensively, the wine of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and of compelling those who next entertain Mr. Sadler to drink consistently that 
gentleman’s health, in a sparkling beverage, drawn from a British soil; they 
might do all this, forit is a municipal regulation within their competency ; but 
they cannot compel foreign powers to allow us to trade freely with them, while we 
insist on placing particular burthens on their respective subjects. Yet, notwith- 
standing they have this power, they do not exert it ; they allow silks, gloves, 
wine, and various other commodities, the produce of foreigners, to enter freely 
into competition, on the payment of duties, with the produce of the farmers and 
manufacturers of Great Britain and of her colonies, in the home market. Yet, for 
the ship-owner, all that Government can do it has done; wherever it was possible, 
it has secured to him a rigid and unbroken monopoly. From the outcry which 
has been raised against Mr. Huskisson, it might be thought that his policy has 
swept away every fence and rampart of protection : yet what in reality is the case ? 
it is this: no foreign ship can engage in the coasting trade of Great Britain, or in 
the British” fisheries; no foreign ship can'carry on the direct trade betwixt the 
British West Indies and this country, nor enter the Canada and Nova Scotia 
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trade for the same purpose,—a trade which employs an immense tonnage, and for 
the protection of which duties are expressly laid on the superior produce of the 
Baltic; lastly, no foreign ship can trade betwixt the East Indies, Africa, and 
Asia, generally, and this country. If these privileges be duly estimated, they 
will be found to secure, permanently, and without competition, three-fourths of 
our whole carrying trade to the British ship-owner,—privileges, Sir, which I trust 
he will always retain, for they are strictly British, and, therefore, duly his ; while 
of the remaining fourth, he enjoys as large a share as he ever did at any former 
period of our commercial history. On what foundation, then, does the assertion 
rest, that British shipping has been stripped and robbed of protection by the 
reciprocal treaties ? 


Before concluding this long Jetter, permit me, Sir, to protest against the doctrine 
that, because an inhabitant of Whitby may not at the present moment be a ship- 
owner, and, because he may not agree with Mr. Sadler in his views, he must 
necessarily feel no interest in the prosperity of British shipping generally, and of 
that of the port of Whitby in particular.’ In the prosperity of the latter branch 
more especially, every one who is in possession of property in Whitby and its 
neighbourhood, or has even the remotest, prospect of being so, particalarly if that 
property be of a fixed and irremovable kind, is decidedly concerned. The town 
of Whitby depends on the shipping for its welfare, and the lands in the neighbour- 
hood will, and do, depend on the prosperity of the town, for their value and 
worth ; if the shipping decline, the decleasion of the town wiil follow, and then 
would ensue a depreciation in the value of all the landed property around, 
Bearing this circumstance in mind, it may, perhaps, be allowed, that many who 
were absent from the dinner, and whose names are not to be found on,a ship’s 
register, may feel quite as powerful an interest in the welfare of this small com- 
munity, as not a few of the gentlemen by whom the member for Newark was so 
hospitably entertained. * Yours, 

; RICHARD MOORSOM. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


I cannor refrain from embracing the present opportunity cf making a few obser- 
vations on the editorial article of the Yorkshire Gazette, of the 26th of September 
ult., and which has been deemed so important and masterly as to deserve re-print- 
ing. The Editor, quoting from the Macclesfield Courier, says, ‘ This country 
has exported little or nothing which it would not have exported, if the alterations 
in our trading system had never been made, except gold, &c.’ So, then, according 
to this very confession, the new system has led to an extension of export, which, 
without such a change, never would have taken place: in addition to what would 
have been the amount of our exports under the old system, we now, under the 
new, over and above, export a quantity of gold: thank you, gentlemen, for the 
admission ! It is an important one; let us see to what it will lead us, Gold, it 
will perhaps readily be conceded, is not the product of our own soil, neither does 
it descend in showers, nor spontaneously spring up on the sea-shore, to be gather- 
ed at discretion, in unlimited quantities. If we, then, want gold for exportation, 
that it should be imported first, is a necessary condition, How, then, is this ef- 
fected ? we must, I suppose, imitate the example of foreign nations, who wish to 
obtain possession of our iron, our copper, and eur tin; they send us in exchange. 
the various products of their own industry, the enjoyment of which conduces, as 
we imagine, to our comfort and happiness, In like manner, we are unable to per- 
suade the nations of America, where gold is principally found, to give us that me- 
tal for nothing ; what resources remains, then, r us to adopt? clearly this; we 
must tempt them with a supply of such articles of British manufacture as they are 
willing, and indeed eager, to receive as an equivalent, This, then, is the conclu- 
sion which flows, Sirs, from your own admission, that gold in additioual quantities 
has been exported: the New System—the Reciprocity System—Mr. Huskisson’s 
System, has been the means of promoting an extension of the export of British 
manufactured goods. 
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‘ Twelve millions of capital invested in the Silk Trade, have been sacrificed ;” 
and we are required to give credit to this monstrous assumption, without any ex- 
hibition of proof of the foundation on which it rests. If the Editor’s information 
be correct, the Silk masters must be men who refuse to recognize those general 
principles by which all other human Leings regulate their conduct ; they refuse to 
take warning, and obstinately persist in embarking their capital in a trade which 
has hitherto been only productive of embarrassment and ruin : it is no compliment 
to their understanding to impute to them such a mode of acting as this. Yet, if 
the Editor’s statement be correct, such must be the case; as they still continue to 
supply the capital which pays for the annually increasing import of raw silk, which 
carries on the manufacturing process, and fills, year after year, every appropriate 
shop, in every town, with English silks, of a beauty, lustre, and quality, which, 
but a short period has elapsed since it was thought impossible they should ever at- 
tain. Mr. Sadler seems to think, that the English silk-weavers, driven from the 
home market by foreign competition, have applied themselves to the weaving of 
cotton, and have thus increased the distress prevailing in that department of in- 
dustry. Mr. Sadler is a practical man, and despises theory ; his experience, how- 
ever, is altogether at variance with the opinion of an individual, who, resi- 
ding in Manchester, the very centre and capital of the manufacturing district, may 
be supposed to know something of the matter, and who speaks of the Silk Trade 
carried on there as follows: ‘ In the year 1623, the number of looms in Manches- 
ter and the surrounding district, producing fabrics entirely of silk, was about 
2,500, and of mixed fabrics, of which silk was a part, 3,000. In 1824, the num- 
ber increased largely ; in 1825, the trade, like all others, was much depressed, 
and the number of looms decreased. In July, 1826, the admission of French for 
home consumption silks took place: and ‘ from that month, (says our informant, ) 
the number of looms employed in the silk trade began to increase.’ The year 1827 was, 
perhaps, that of the best and most lucrative trade the Manchester silk manufactu- 
rers ever had ; and in that year the number of looms employed in the manufacture 
of goods, composed entirely of silk, had risen to 8,000, and that of those employed 
on mixed fabrics to 4,000, giving an increase of from 5,500 to 12,000 in four years ! 
The number of looms now employed in the silk manufacture in this town and 
neighbourhood, we believe, is about the same. There is some change in the pro- 
portions employed on the different articles ; but little in the total number. And so 
far from hands, dislodged from the manufacture of silk by the operation of the new 
system, having been driven to cotton weaving, it is well known that a very large 
proportion of the increase of silk-weavers, has been supplied by persons who bad 
always previously been cotton-weavers. In Scotland, likewise, the manufacture 
of silk has greatly increased, and a similar change from the weaving of cotton to 
that of silk, has taken place.’”’* 


The honourable member for Newark seems to fall naturally into ‘ Ercles’ vein:’ 
his imagination is so highly poetical that he not unfrequently soars aloft, quite out 
of reach, and beyond the ken of the common observer. When brought to the test 
of fact and experience, what are we to think of a passage like the following, which 
is indeed only the counterpart of many that might be culled from the celebrated 
speech of this celebrated practical man? ‘ With tens of millions of acres wholly 
uacultivated—millions of which are amongst the richest soils in the world, we ha- 
bitually employ the labourers of distaut countries, while ours are idle, call their 
fields into cultivation, while we neglect our own.’ Whatever may be Mr. Sadler’s 
belief relative to the fertility of England, it is an opinion pretty generally maintain- 
ed, that our soil, generally speaking, is one of extreme poverty ; that it is only by 
the care and management which our wealth enables us to bestow upon it, that it 
can be made to produce at all; that, without the annual application of manures 
and stimulants, it would soon relapse into its state of pristine sterility. It is our 
commerce and manufactures which enable us to keep up this system ; they are, in 
truth, the foundation and support of our agriculture, which, without their aid, 
could not maintain its position for half-a-score years, But what does Mr. Sadler 





* Manchester Guardian. 
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mean by saying we have ten millions of acres of uncultivated land? Is he not 
aware that the whole superficial surface of Great Britain is not more than 
56,000,000 acres ; that of these there are not 10,000,000 acres left uncultivated, 
which are capable of improvement : this is a fact which Mr, Sadler must have well 
known, for the statement from which it is drawn is given by himself, in his far- 
famed book on Ireland; yet, notwithstanding all this, he presumes to tell us, aud 
expects to find credit for his information, that we have still left, untouched, < tens 
of millions of acres of land, millions of which are amongst the richest soils in the 
world,’ all calling out for and inviting the operations of the plough in vain. Such 
assertions may pass muster amid the turmoil of a tavern dinner—when, like Cato, 
Mr. Sadler— 
* Gives his little senate laws, 
And sits attentive to his own applause.’ 


But they must have a different impress and character before they pass muster in 
the House of Commons, or be received, as dicta, throughout this inquiring 
country. 

Although, in a commercial point of view, the vine in this country is no longet 
cultivated for the purpose of making wine; yet there are still remaining, on the 
southern coast of Devonshire, two or three vineyards, from the produce of which 
wine is made by the proprietors. So late as the year 1763, there are said to have 
been, sixty pipes of wine, the produce of a vineyard in Sussex, in the cellars of 
Arundel castle: in the more remote periods of our history, up to the period of the 
Reformation, wine, the produce of grapes grown in this country, was made in 
great quantities for home consumption.* To what causes the decline of this de- 
partment of national industry is to be attributed, it is unnecessary to specify ; 

haps the Sadlers, Eldons, and Newcastles of that day slumbered on their post, 
and when they awoke found it too late to restrain, by prohibitory duties, the un- 
patriotic and vagrant palate, which had become accustomed to the more seductive 
beverage, the growth of Gascony, Burgundy, or Champagne. But, although no 
longer grown with this object in England, the vine is cultivated in one of our 
colonies, for the express purpose of making wine: large quantities, as it is well 
known, both red and white, annually enter the home market ; and due encourage- 
ment is only wanting to enable us to become independent of foreigners, and to 
draw all we may want from a soil under our immediate control. Our colonies 
have always been considered as an extension of our own soil, for the purpose of 
raising those commodities to the growth of which the climate of England was un- 
favourable. To ercourage their produce, by every means in our power, was 
always a portion of ‘ the ancient and genuine policy of this great country,’ a retum 
to which is so loudly called forby Mr. Sadler ; every attempt to depart from which 
draws dowa from him such solemn denunciations. Why do we place heavy duties 
on Baltic Timber? That we may extend the use of that of Canada. Canada is 
our own colony, and good policy induces us todo so. Why has all foreign sugars 
generally been excluded from home consumption? We have in the West Indies 
our own plantations, it is right to promote their welfare. Why is flour of our 
North American possessions allowed to enter freely into. competition with that 
grown by the agriculturists at home? Because there, British labour and British 
capital are engaged in furnishing us with the requisite sapply. This course of pro- 
ceeding has always been a favourite one in our commercial policy, and, as Mr. 
Sadler well observes, ‘ to allow British labour to be competed with by foreigners, 
in our own market, is the most dishonest and cruel policy that ever was ventured 
upon by any government in the world, to say nothing of its folly!” Will not Mr. 
Sadler, then, lend his assistance in checking that portion of this cruel and foolish 
policy which now presses so heavily on the wine of the Cape of Good of Hope. 
Let him recommend it, both by precept and example, the next time he is delivered 
of a two hours’ oration; the complaisant palate of his friends, knowing it to be 
British produce, will soon iavest it with all the qualities from ‘ humble port to im- 





* Vide Anderson's History of Commerce, 
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perial tokay,’” and with the unbending multitude, he has a remedy ready at hand : 
*« if 25 per cent. will not do, return to the exclusive system and prohibit.” Unless 
he advocate a measure of this kind, when next he denounces the wearers ef French 
silks and French gloves, there is not a boy on the fourth form of any school in 
Whitby who will not discern, at a glance, that Mr. Sadler is an inconsistent man. 

The axiom of the political economists, that, whatever foreign produce is intro- 
duced into England, an equal value of British produce must, either directly or 
indirectly, be exported in return to pay for it, is characterized as ‘an assumption 
without proof.’ - The question has often been asked, and we may venture to ask 
it again, in what manner do the practical men say that the debt we incur for 
foreign produce is annually liquidated? If the reprinters of the editorial article 
of the Yorkshire Gazette wil] bring out a variorum edition, with notes and a com- 
mentary of their own, affording a reply to the above question; such a course of 
proceeding will tend much to the elucidation of this knotty point, and add greatly 
to the importance of their publication. - 

With respect to ‘ Amicus,’ I have endeavoured to shew, and ( hope not al- 
together without success, that he is mistaken in the three principal Positions em- 
braced in his letter: that the Reciprocity Treaties were not brought forward as a 
principle, but were indeed measures which an alteration in circumstances rendered 
necessary ; that they were not entered into at a period of great depression, but, on 
the contrary, at a time when the shipping interest was unusually* flourishing ; and 
lastly, that the British ship-owner has not been stripped of protection ; for Govern- 
ment, while almost every other trade is laid open to foreign competition, to the 
extent of its ability, has secured to him alone a permanent monopoly. 1f Amicus 
can find an opportunity to take up arms, and, dropping his mask, will uphold 
some of Mr. Sadler’s ‘ great principles,’ I shall be Coed to profit by his obser- 
vations ; but, should he refuse to comply with the former condition, although I 
am perfectly sensible of the benefit of which I shall voluntarily deprive myself, I 
must, with all due humility, beg leave to decline both his friendship and cor 


respondence, 





ee 


Official Value of the Exports and Imports of Great Britain in 1800, when, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sadler, this country was flourishing :— 
Exports. ........- £48,152,018 
30,570,605 
Total . .. . 73,722,623 


Official Value of the Exports and Imports of Great Britain in 1828, when, aceord- 
ing to Mr. Sadler, this country was in a state of decay :— 


Exports... ++. .+. « £62,744,000 
Imports 45,028,803 


Total . . . . 107,772,803 





* An eminent merchant of the present day, has remarked, and the truth of his 
remark is rendered apparent by alrenes to our commercial annals, that an unusual 
briskness, in any branch of trade, is almost a certain indication that a correspond- 
ing degree of depression is at hand ; just as, three or four exuberant harvests, in suc- 


cession, are, not unfrequently, the precursors of a season of scarcity. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 23. 
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To this we have only to add, that as Mr. Buckingham’s Lec- 
tures of the advantages of a Free Trade to India and China, which 
closed tlie Series given by him at Whitby on the countries of the 
East generally, were delivered in the same room as that in which 
Mr. Sadler’s speech was made, and to an audience of nearly double 
the number of persons that attended the dinner given to the latter 
gentleman, it was expected byall, that Mr. Buckingham would advert 
to what had so recently been said in the same place on the subject of 
the Shipping Interests especially, which was accordingly done in 
very nearly the following terms :— 


The intimate connexion between this portion of my exposure of the evils of the 
East India Company’s Monopoly, and the Shipping Interest of Great Britain, 
leads me, by a Very natural transition, to advert to the Speech recently delivered 
in this Hall, and to many of the auditors who now fill it, when Mr. Sadler attempted 
to denounce, in general terms, the whole system of Free Trade, and to claim for 
his supporters, in the monstrous proposition of reverting back again to the Mono- 

olies of the restrictive system, the Ship-builders and Ship-owners of Whitby. 
This appeared to me so inconceivably absurd, that I thought there must have been 
some misrepresentation of his views, or some misconception of their purport ; and 
it was not until I saw the copious report of his speech, put forth with all the ap- 
parent accuracy of an official or authorized version, that I could give full credit to 
the idea of the Shipping Interests being appealed to, in favour of monopolies and 
restrictions. 


It is remarkable that, but a few weeks before, the Ship-builders, Ship-owners, 
and Merchants of Greenock,—a port certainly no less eminent than Whitby, whether 
as respects its population or its tonnage, whether as regards the number or size of 
its ships, or the variety and importance of the voyages in which they are employed 
—gave a similar entertainment to myself, at which the chief magistrate presided, 
on the very one view to that which séems to have actuated those who invited 
Mr. Sadler to Whitby :—namely, in testimony of their conviction that the Free 
Trade to India, into which they were the first to enter, had been productive of the 
very highest advantage to the Shipping Interest; and that, instead of reverting 
back to the monopolies and restrictions, as Mr. Sadler recommends, the greatest 
benefit that Could be conferred on the Ship-builders, Ship-owners, and Merchants 
of every port in the Kingdom, would be to destroy the giant Monopoly of the East 
India Company, which still excludes British ships and British seamen from the 
most valuable part of the globe,—China and the Eastern Seas, where the Ameri- 
cans have, for years past, been reaping an abundant harvest ; the Ship-owners of 
Boston and Salem growing rich at our expense, and the seamen at New York and 
Marblehead mocking wus with derision, and rejoicing in our folly. I believe that, 
on reflection, the Ship-owners of Whitby will agree with the Ship-owners of Gree- 
nock ; and that those of Hull, Liverpool, and Bristol, will soon all be of the same 
mind on the subject. 


Let me add, however, that the people of Greenock were unanimous in. their 
views, or, at least, that no dissentient voice was heard ; whereas, at Whitby, so far 
from unanimity. prevailing, it is well known that Mr. Moorsom’s excellent pam- 
phlet, which exhibited in their true light the causes that had operated to lessen the 
employment for English ships, and which pointed out the only cure for the evil, 
namely, the still further extension of the principles of Free Trade—represented the 
sentiments of many other of the principal residents iu Whitby ; and of the dread 
entertained of its power, among those who wished it had never appeared, some idea 
may be formed from the fact, that two of the copies, sent by the printer, at the 
author’s request, to Mr. Sadler’s host, were returned to him as rejected, and the 
copy sent to the same individual for Mr. Sadler himself, intercepted, so as to deprive 
him of the opportunity of becoming acquainted with its contents. 

I advert to this fact, however, principally to shew, that when the honourable 

x2 
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member for Newark pretended, in. allusion to this pamphlet, not, to. have seen it 
until he entered the room, and on that to ground an apology for his hasty and 
imperfect analysis of its contents, it was not for want of opportunity, as it was 
gratuitously and extensively circulated throughout the town, and was im the hands 
of all those who had uncourteously and, let me add, illiberally, rejected it, But 
there are some minds so determined to hear nothing that shall disturb their precon- 
ceived notions on any subject, that they reject every overture, and shut their ears 
against every sound, pw those that are uttered in praise of themselves and their 
own views ; and Mr. Sadler appears to be one of that class. 


If he had remained among you but a few days,—and as his retreat is at Redcar, 
but a few miles distant, that might, no doubt, have been easily accomplished,—I 
should, certainly, have taken some pains to increase his information on the Ship- 

ing Question, of which he appears to know so little: and, hostile as he declares 
Fimself to be to any innovation on that portion of the wisdom of our ancestors which 
established the Monopoly of the East India Company, I should have claimed his 
alliance, as one of the most determined opponents, on a ground on which, I think, 
he must have been compelled either to recant all his former lamentations, or to co- 
operate with me. He condemns the system of Mr, Huskisson, because it brin 
the foreigner up to a level with the Englishman. What then will he say of the 
system of the India Company, which altogether excludes the unlicensed Englishman 
from the interior of India, where the unlicensed foreigner may roam at pleasure ; 
and shuts out-from China and its rich markets all English ships and seamen except 
their own ; while foreigners, of every nation, are free to enter them without hin- 
drance or molestation, and while Americans, more especially, are acquiring vast 
wealth in channels of maritime commerce, from which all British ships and seamen 
are pertinaciously excluded? ( Cheers.) 


Now Mr. Huskisson’s system of reciprocity, be its effects what they may, is 
forced upon us by the legislators of foreign countries, who, as long as they are 
sovereigns in their own respective territories, will make such laws as suit theraselves, 
and who accordingly say to us— If you im restrictions upon such of our ves- 
sels as enter your ports, we will impose aqual sqotsichings upon such of your vessels 
as enter our harbours.—If you will employ any of your shipping ,in foreign trade, 
it can only be by consent of us foreigners : and we decree, whether it be agreeable 
to you or not, that, unless you admit us to an unrestricted intercourse between our 
own ports and yours, we will close up our harbours to your navigation, and destroy 
your foreign trade entirely.’ What answer can we make to this.—We are not at 
war with all the world, and thereby enabled to command the maritime carrying 
trade of all nations.—We are, happily, at peace, and every coast that borders on 
the sea, sends forth its fleets and squadrons. If in the mere coasting trade of the 
British Isles, and the intercourse between Great Britain and her own possessions, 
sufficient employment could be found for all the tonnage now possessed by us,— 
we might then reject with impunity all overtures or propositions of foreigners. But 
it is notorious, that not half of our shipping could Ne advaritageously employed in 
these channels only. The Baltic and the Cattegat—the Mediterranean and the 
Euxine—the Gulfs of Lyons and of Mexico—the Orinoco and La Plata,—are all 
insufficient to exhaust our mercantile marine: and yet to none of these can we 
trade without the consent of the several nations that occupy their borders, which 
consent, they have the right as well as the power, to fetter with such restrictions as 
they please. It is utterly impossible, therefore, however much we might desire it, 
for us to force those foreign nations to receive our ships into their ports without the 
imposition of heavy burthens, unless we will consent to receive their vessels into 
our own, upon equal terms :—so that unless the Ship-owners of England will con- 
sent’to limit themselves to the trade along their own coasts, and with their own pos- 
sessions,—and be me to burn all the ships which may be found over and above 
the number necessary for this purpose, (which would. be about half the tonnage of 
the kingdom) there is no alternative but-that-of Free Trade, and equal duties, in 
all foreign commerce at least. 


In the reciprocity system of Mr. Huskisson, therefore; we are acting under a ne- 
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cessity i | on us by the inconvenient, perhaps, but, certainly, the very natural 
and Sefereible conduct of foreigners who Vife ete up to oe rar rw 
we approve of it or not. But in the monopoly system of the East India Company, 
no such foreign influence exists.—It is an evil wholly inflicted on us by our own 
Legislature, for foreigners have nothing to enforce in the matter: and is greater, 
inasmuch as even the few for whom it is professedly granted, derive no permanent 
advantage from it: while every Ship-owner, nay every individual in the coun 5. 
not belonging to the East India Company, is deeply injured; and from the wreck 
and ruin of their interests, the unfettered foreigner goes on accumulating every year 
fresh stores of wealth, and establishing himself in new channels of enterprize and 
profit, from which it will soon be impossible to dislodge him. 


Does Mr. Sadler know all this, and yet contend for no alteration in the East 
India Company’s Monopoly? If he knows it not, then is he unfitted, by his 
ignorance, for a representative of the Shipping Interests of England: if he does 
know it, and in the same breath contends that the Free Trade, which brings the 
foreigner up to our own level, ought to be condemned, while the Monopoly which 

uts the same foreigner far above that level, and makes him the freeman, and’ the 

nglishman the slave, should be upheld—then is Mr. Sadler doubly a traitor to the 
cause he attempts to defend ;—the single treachery being a pretended knowledge of 
that of which we are ignorant,—but the more than double treachery consisting in a 

rverse concealment or misapplication of knowledge, actually possessed, to the 
ltjury of the very cause it is calculated most to serve. 


Let me, however, for a moment refer to a few of the passages of Mr, Sadler’s 
address, not as he affected to treat Mr, Moorsom’s, professing not to have even seen 
it till the moment of its being commented on ; but after having deliberately read’ 
and examined every portion, of which [ shall speak. It will of course be quite 
beside my purpose to advert to those portions of this oration, which, though delivered 
in Whitby, related to any thing but the subject which Mr. Sadler was expected to 
dilate upon. I shall confine myself to that portion which more especially affects 
your peculiar interests: and which, it would appear, from the report of Mr, 
Sadler’s speech, that the honourable gentleman had nearly forgotten. There are 
some, indeed, who think that his reputation would have suffered nothing by the 
omission ; since, full as is the whole with fallacies, the small portion devoted to 
the Shipping Question is thickly strewed with error in almost every line. It would, 
perhaps, have been something like the play of Hamlet, with the part of the Prince: 
of Denmark omitted by particular desire : but it would have saved the author from 
the imputation now inevitable, that of pretending to treat familiarly on a subject of 
which he knew not even the rudiments, with a degree of presumption almost without 
a parallel in the annals of political declamation, He attempts, it is true, to depre- 
cate criticism, by affecting merely to advert to the Shipping Question as a thing 
that has just occurred to him en passant, and sets out by observing that he knew 
nothing whatever of the manner in which the documents representing the tonnage 
of the country at different periods was made up; whether they included Steam~ 
vessels or not. But, one naturally asks, why, in this state of avowed ignorance, 
attempt to build up a system, with utter contempt for the most important part of’ 
it, a knowledge of the facts on which it ought to be founded? He says, indeed, 
‘without any appeal to documents whatever, I am fully certain that to allow fulk 
seope to the reciprocity system in regard to Shipping, cannot but.be fatal to its 
prosperity.’—But Mr. Sad ler’s certainty, however fullit may be to his own mind, is: 
a very inadequate substitute for facts and proofs.—If his convictions were built on 
these, it wee have been easy to have communicated them, and they might have, 
carried conviction to others also. If his certainty was not so founded, then it is 
utterly worthlesss as any other conviction clinging still to error. Still, however, 
though he knows nothing whatever of the way in which any of the documents re~ 
specting the Shipping Interest are made up, and cannot, therefore, discriminate 

een those that represent thetonnage as increasing, or those that shew it ta be on 
the decline :—he rejects the former, and adopts the latter, merely because he. wishes 
to make some shew of cause for lamentation and weeping. In the amount of the 


tonnage belonging to Whitby, there is no doubt a decline ; as there is in the amount 
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of the tonnage belonging to the Navy—some of the largest and finest ships of which 
dire to be seen dismantled in the harbours of Piymouth and Portsmouth, Deptford 
and Sheerness: and from the self same cause. One of the great branches of em- 
ployment for the ships of Whitby was the transport-service. Fleets of 300 and 400 
sail of ships, conveying or waiting upon armed expeditions in all parts of the world, 
was no unypsual sight during the war: and the fortunes derived by the Ship-owners 
of Whitby, among others, from ships employed in the transport service, at high 
prices, with cheap eqifipments, and little occupation for wear and tear, must have 
been, no doubt, very agreeable to those who accumulated them. But to lament 
that the ships and men thus employed had fallen off in number and amount, and to 
infer from this the systems of national decay, is just about as wise a proceeding as 
to lament the falling off in the number of line of battle-ships and frigates that were 
formerly employed ; the melancholy decline which has taken place in the number of 
men once filling the ranks of our gallant army; and the still more deplorable de- 
faloation in the consumption of gunpowder and cannon balls. Alas! that innova- 
tion should even haye disturbed these halcyon dreams, and, that either our fleet or 
our constitution, both of which Mr. Sadler tells us was founded by our great Alfred ; 
should even have been broken in upon; and that we cannot again return to those 
golden days, when it was denounced as an unwarrantable luxury for a church 
dignitary to have clean straw placed in his drawing room every day, while nobles 
and princes were content to change it once a week ; or when Scotch herrings and 
English brawn were deemed sufficient for the costliest table ; and ale was the only 
liquor that sparkled on the board. 


It seems, however, that though the old English archers, and those who made 
their weapons, were lawfully displaced by the musqueteers and cannoniers who 
succeeded them, and the mixture of charcoal and saltpetre superseded the consump- 
tion of the ashen arrow, or the beechen bow ; though steam-ships have as legally 
superseded, in many instances, those which could not be made to sail in the winds’ 
eye—and fuel and water haye succeeded ta canvas, rope, and wood ; though all 
this has taken place without any complaint of the injustice of such supercession, 
the ship-owners of Whitby, whose transports are unemployed, are, by a mere re- 
laxation of the nayigation act, as much robbed and plundered as if their ships were 
supk, burnt, and destroyed. Hear Mr. Sadler’s own words, ‘ that act (the navi- 
gation act) formed an essential part of the naval constitution of England, so to 
speak ; it was on the faith of that sacred engagement—for sacred it had become in 
the sight of successive generations of Englishmen—that you, gentlemen, (the ship- 
owners of Whitby) embarked your property, which is now, much of it, (the un- 
employed portion of their ne and lost, by as direct an act of spoliation, 
asif the same power had seized a portion of your estates, which you hold only 
under the same sanction, that of the law!’ Can any thing be more grossly igno- 
rant, or more disingenuoys than this? If the laws of England were like those of 
the Medes and Persians, any change made in them for the first time might excite 
an outcry ; but in a country where old acts are repealed, and new ones enacted, 
almost every day during the sitting of Parliament—to hear a member of that Par- 
hament designate a deliberate revision of any law, after infinite investigation and 
debate, as a direct act of spoliation and plunder, leaves one in doubt whether most 
to admire the ignorance or the arrogance of the speaker. 


But what could be expected from one whose previous habits and pursuits can 
have given him no practieal knowledge of any thing relating to shipping; and who 
despises all knowledge derived from theory ; who is utterly unacquainted with the 
documents relating to the subject, and even of the manner of their being compiled ; 
and who does not seem even to know (though he says he has always understood it, 
from common report, to be so) that Whitby is a noted ship-building station. He 
had visited it once before ; yet, though this arose from a wish to view so interesting 
a’ spot, he remained. only for a few hours, and yet pretended in that short time to 
become intimately acquainted with its splendid prosperity in every branch. He 
comes a second time, and at a long interval, not because he again wished to add 
to his deficient knowledge from the stores of gthers, or to communicate any thing 
of his own to them, but because he is invited to lament over the fallen fortunes of 
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Whitby, and the decline of the shipping interest ; and, then he accordingly ob- 
serves nothing around him but proofs of misery and decay. 


Gentlemen, is this really so? 1s there any town or port of the kingdom—or I 
would say of the world—that contains so much wealth, within the same extent of 
population, or which every where exhibits greater proofs of equally spread comfort, 
and the total absence of suffering or priyation of any kind. I have not, during a 
much longer stay among you than Mr. Sadler ventured to ma‘, seen a single indi- 
vidual in rags; not one whose countenance exhibited signs of hunger; not one 
who appeared houseless ox destitute, and not one unemployed, or asking alms, 
Does not, indeed, Mr. Sadler himself more accurately describe the state of your 
town and population, when he says, ‘ ‘The ship builders and merchants of Whitby 
have lived in other and better times, and are, as I understand, as a body, wealthy in 
an unusual degree, and can, therefore, sustain these reverses, or leave the business, 
though at great sacrifices, which subjects them to such loss.’ This is, 1 believe, 
the true state of the case: but it is utterly inconsistent with the lamentations 
poured out in other P pis of the same oration, or the pretended commiseration 
for the unhappy and unemployed workmen, who are not here to enjoy the sym- 
pathy manifested in their behalf, but, like the seamen and soldiers whom the peace 
threw out of employment, or like manufacturers of gunpowder and cannon, have 
gradually dispersed themselves in those quarters, and turned their industry into 
those channels in which employment presented itself to them. 


I may refer you, however, as a very striking proof of what the ship-builders of 
Whitby really desire, and really anticipate, in the opening of India and China, to 
the ten or twelve ships that are now actually building in your stirring and busy dock- 

ards, which even Mr. Sadler himself could not have failed to have seen were not 
idle and deserted, as he pretended to describe them; two of these lying on the 
stocks immediately opposite the window of the house in which Mr. Sadler himself 
resided, and one of a large and beautiful class, belonging to his host, destined 
expressly for the China Trade ; both with their projecting prows apparently impa« 
tient to plunge into the liquid element, and stem their unfettered way towards the 
East ; one of them with a bust of Lord Eldon at its head, as if about to lead the 
way; and, I confess, that when the venerable chief shal! assemble his adherents, for 
the pu of breaking down the restraints which now impede our commerce with 
the East, I shall be ready to hail him as a leader, and number myself among the 
most faithful of his followers. (Loud Cliers). 

Mr. Sadler concludes as he began, by denouncing, what he calls ‘ the modern 
system,’ and especially that part of it which seems to be pretty current, ‘ the 
practice of buying where we can buy cheapest.’ He considers this a fatal-error: but 
whether he acts upon the opposite maxim in his own affairs of trade, does not 
appear. Any man who should follow Mr. Sadler’s implied advice and buy where 
he could buy dearest, would have but a short career.—And yet this is the system 
by which this friend to Monopoly, and enemy to Free Trade, would pretend to 
enrich England, and impoverish the rest of the world. If Mr. Sadler will persist 
in talking of the Shipping Interest, he should, certainly, not address himself to the 
seamen and sea-ports of England, where the youngest cabin-boy might become his 
teacher. He might, perhaps, be heard uncontradicted on 


* The barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive, . 
With sails and wind, their cany waggons light.’ 
For on this ‘ windy sea of land,’ (as Milton most expressively calls it), he might 
‘wander up and down alone,’ and waste his poison on the desert air, But there 
ig not a ship-master, ora ‘ sea-boy, on the high and.giddy mast,’ that would not 
laugh his doctrine to scorn. (Loud Cheers). 

Let me add a very striking fact, as to one of the eauses which has tended greatly 
to affect the Shipping Interests of this part of the coast more especially ; and which 
was communicated to me by a merchant of ‘Sunderland, as we came together from 
Scarborough to Whitby. I hold it, indeed, to be one of the great advantages of 
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the Tour in which I am now engaged, that while I am communicating such infor- 
mation as I possess to others, I am every day accumulating fresh stores from them 
in return, It appears that, just previous to the Revolution in France, a large fleet 
of vessels found constant employment between Sunderland and Holland, in the 
conveyance of coals ; this was interrupted by that war, but, on the recurrence of 

ace, about an equal number of ships entered again into that trade. The changes 
in the times induced the Dutch to demand, as a condition of the trade, that the 
Sunderland Ship-owners should freight homeward with Dutch butter and cheese, 
on the true reciprocity system, which asks, and asks justly, for equal privileges, 
The English owners, having no objection whatever to any article that paid a good 
freight, readily acceded to the condition ; but the English agriculturists, alarmed 
lest the productions of their own farms should be lessened in value by this, and 
acting on Mr. Sadler’s views, procured a legislative enactment, amounting almost 
to a prohibition ; the consequence of which was, that the whole of the fleet, for- 
merly employed in this trade, were accordingly thrown out of employment. Who 
does not see, in this single fact, a complete illustration of the absurdity of a system 
which affects to foster the Shipping Interests by prohibiting all foreign commodi- 
ties, and dictating to foreign nations the terms on which they should trade? Indeed, 
it appears to me that all the absurdities that were ever yet set forth as political 
axioms, the most absurd is that of Mr. Sadler, who calls upon the Shipping Inte- 
rests of England to support a system which shall confine the people of this country 
to the produce of their own soil and industry, to the exclusion of all foreign com- 
modities,—a system which would render ships perfectly unnecessary. It would be 
the best thing that could happen to'the Shipping Interests to see the very reverse, 
—to have nothing but foreign produce consumed in England, and all our own pro- 
duce consumed abroad, for, then, twice the number of ships that are now in ex- 
istence would be required. (Loud Cheers.) 


I have drawn so largely on your patience, however, during the five hours that you 
have honoured me with your unbroken attention, that 1 should be most unreasona- 
ble indeed were I to ask you to extend it to me for a still longer period, tempting 
as is the occasion presented me by the fallacies so easy to be exposed. I have con- 
fined myself, however, in this notice of Mr. Sadler’s speech, to that which, though 
it ought to have been the most essential, was really the least prominent portion of 
it, I mean his allusions, for he scarcely ventured beyond these, to the question in 
which his auditors were mainly, if not exclusively, interested,—the Shipping Ques- 
tion. As the honourable gentleman, however, took occasion to quote largely, and 
from authors of deservedly high repute, in favor of his peculiar views, making even 
Adam Smith an advocate for restrictions and monopolies ; and invoking the shade 
of Bacon, as a hater of innovation ; while Locke and Addison were pressed into 
the advocacy of views the most aberrant from the general tenor of their writings ; 
I ought not to close without protesting against such a profanation. If the authorit 
of Adam Smith be of any worth in Mr. Sadler’s estimation, what becomes of all 
the denunciations which the latter continually delights to pour forth against the po- 
litical economists, of which Adam Smith is the prince and chief? If Bacon, whose 
writings abound with the constant suggestion of innovations and changes, be a 
philosopher, in Mr. Sadler’s estimation, what does he think of that fine passage in 
which he speaks with due contempt of those who value usage and established in- 
stitutions above all improvement, and says,—‘ A froward retention of custom is as 
turbulent a thing as innovation; and they that reverence too much old times are 
but a scorn to the new,’ Really, if the writings of the ancients are to be ran- 
sacked in support of measures, and with reference to circumstances, altogether be- 
yond their power to anticipate, it is time to oppose to this delusion the testimony of 
history and experience on the broadest scale; and by shewing what has-been done 
by an encouragement of unfettered intercourse between nations of antiquity, to en- 
courage the hope of what may be done, by following out the same wise course, ° 
among the nations of modern times. (Cheers, ) 


After the details which I have given you in the course of these Lectures, of all 
the objects of interest or importance in Palestine, you will not, I am sure, deem it 
urelevant if I shew you, from the most ancient authority in existence, that the vast 
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wealth acquired by Tyre and Sidon, which gave birth to Carthage, and which ex- 
ceeded in opulence and splendour all the marts of the ancient world, was wholly 
by means of foreign commerce. There was no landed interest at either of these 
laces, for the territory occupied by both was scarcely larger than the Isle of Wight ; 
the commerce was extensive and free; and foreign commodities, of every kind and 
description, were to be found in abundance in both. Let me refer you only to the 
eloquent yet minutely detailed account, given of its trade and its riches, by the 
prophet Ezekiel, where you will see that there was scarcely a country of the then 
known world with which Tyre did not traffic, and scarcely a nation or a people who 
did not furnish wares, and merchandize, and traders to its port. Of the opulence, 
natural and individual, acquired by this freedom of trade, what further need be 
urged than the fact, that of Tyre and Sidon it was deemed an appropriate and 
characteristic description to say their merchants were princes, and their traders the 
nobles of the earth. : 


_ Nor, while Hiram, King of Tyre, was thus enriching Phoenicia by his wise and 
liberal policy, was Solomon, the royal monarch of Judea, uninfluenced by the ex- 
ample. His fonndation of Tadmor, in the Desert, subsequently called Palmyra, 
was made wholly for the encouragement of foreign commerce ; and whenever the 
advantages of such commerce be Gtbted: it may be answered, that this, and this 
alone, was sufficient to plant in the heart of the wilderness or desert, for so the 
site of Tadmor was at the period of its foundation, a city, which by the mere ope-- 
ration of foreign trade, without either a landed or a manufacturing interest—for 
there was not a hundred acres of cultivable soil within a hundred miles of its walls, 
or a single commodity manufactured within its gates,—rose to a degree of opulence 
and splendour to which history affords no parallel: and its splendid ruins, the 
magnificent representations of which, are familiar almost to every one—attest be- 
yond all power of contradiction, or possibility of doubt, the true source of that 
wealth, by which Solomon in all his glory was surrounded—namely, the vast fo- 
reign commerce which was maintained throughout the Mediterranean by the fleets 
that crowded the harbours of Tyre and Sidon—the extensive foreign trade prose- 
cutel from Ezion Geber, by the Red Sea, to Tarshish, Ophir, and the Isles—and 
the equally rich and distant commerce carried on from India by the Persian Gulf 
and the Euphrates to Palmyra, from whence, the foreign commodities of all the 
Eastern world were imported into Judea, and spread again throughout Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and Greece, enriching each, by its culate for the surplus natural pro- 
duce, or the industry, of the respective countries into which it found its way. 


If a further instance were needed, Alexandria is at hand to furnish it: a city 
founded by the Macedonian Conqueror whose name it bears, on as barren and for- 
bidding a soil as it is possible to imagine, with an arid desert on all sides round, 
and with nothing to recommend it but its port and favourable position for foreign 
trade. By the operation of this alone—for the commerce with India was soon 
brought to pass through that channel—it attained, in a comparatively short space 
of time, a gies of wealth and splendour almost appalling by its magnificence, 
and surpassingly colossal in its features, even in that most wonderful of 1 wonder- 
ful countries, Egypt. In Alexandria, a city, one of the streets of which alone was 
ten miles in length and two thousand feet in breadth, were, at one time, upwards 
of four hundred theatres, or places of public entertainment ; and the fleets that 
crowded its harbours, and the foreign merchandise, for the trade was almost wholly 
foreign) that enriched its inhabitants, were upon the same scale of magnitude and 
splendour. 

In later times still, the Island, or the barren Rock of Ormuz, in the Persian 
Gulf—equally with all the places I have yet named, without a landed interest— 
a mere speck in the extent of its surface, and destitute alike of soil, verdure, water, 
or any of the materials of agricultural wealth, became, by its foreign commerce, a 
place of such extraordinary opulence, that the descriptions given of it, by the early 
Voyagers, appear almost fabulous from theirextravagance, yet the corroborating tes- 
timony of all the best authorities of the times leave no doubt of its wealth and 
gtandeur being almost unequalled ; a circumstance which our own Milton, whose 
appropriate application of his vast learning is as much a subject of admiration as. 
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the sublime genius of his muse, emphatically embodies in his magnificent poem, 
where, in order to assemble together all the images of greatest grandeur that even 
his imagination could collect, to shew the overwhelming splendour of the Satanic 
glory, he says-— 


* High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormuz, or of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings Barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat,’ 


Another instanee and I have done: but this, too, shall be one in which the effect 
is purely one of foreign trade, unsupported by any landed interest, and as inde- 
pendent also of fetters and restraints as each that has gone before it. I might have 
spoken of Florence and Livorno, of the mighty republics of Genoa and Venice, 
but your own recollections will supply the chasm, while I advert only to this last 
link in the great chain of causes and effects, as one formed in our own day, I 
mean the little Island of Singapore. While the whole Eastern world, with its 

pulation of 400 millions, has remained stationary in some parts, and retrograded 
in others, under the blighting influence of monopoly and restriction, the little 
Island of Singapore, scarcely marked on any of our charts fifty years ago, and 
when first known, known only as a nest of pirates, and a den of wild beasts, was 
seleeted as a fitting spot for trying the experiment of Free Trade in the East; and 
in the short space of three or four years only, population flocked to it from all the 
surrounding shores—a town sprung up, as if by some magician’s wand; its har- 
bour was crowded with fleets, bearing the flags of every maritime nation on the 
globe ; its merchants extending their operations in every direction with success; 
and its population every day augmenting in numbers, wealth, and mi! paca 
But this was so severe a censure on the system of monopoly, which reigned every 
where else in the East, that it could not be suffered to endure ; and, accordingly, 
the East India Company used their influence to check this prosperity, and suc- 
ceeded : so true is it, as has been most emphatically said, that * Monopoly is the 
fruitful source of error, oppression, and crime.’—( Cheers). 


Need I say more of Mr. Sadler’s views, than that they are directly opposed to 
that wise and liberal system which was the cause of all the wealth enjoyed by 
Tyre, Sidon, Palmyra, Alexandria, Florence, Genoa, Venice, Holland, and every 
other country that was ever yet distinguished for its opulence, in ancient or in 
modern times; and that he would carry us back to those monopolies and restric- 
tions, which have reduced Spain and Portugal, from the splendour of their ancient 
days, when the sun never set on their dominions, to the degraded and miserable 
condition in which they now lie prostrate at the feet of the nations, a bye-word and 
a scorn to them all. 


Sirs, our greatest error is, not in engonraging the branches of commerce that are 


already free, but in obstructing the growth of those that are deprived of the free 
atmosphere in which alone they can flourish. Commerce isa tree that delights 
not only in a goodly soil, in copious moisture, and a ripening sun, but needs, above 
all, full scope and play, to stretch forth its mighty branches, to wave them freely in 
he wind, and let the circumabient air play round its leaves in fresh and invigo- 
rating freedom. It will then so spread itself abroad, that the nations of the earth 
may all repose beneath its shade; while its branches extend so far and wide, that 
in their turn they again become the roots of new and ample trunks, resembling, in 
the language of Miiton, the Eastern tree— 


—f Such, as at this day to Indians known, 

In Malabar, or Deccan, spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root, and daughters grow 
Abput the mother tree, a pillared shade, 

High, over-arched, and echoing walks between.’ 


_ Sirs, the parent tree is already planted, the soil is rich, the waters that British 
industry is ready to pour around its roots are abundant, the climate js congenial to 
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its growth; the blighting atmosphere of monopoly alone impedes its progress. 
Let the legislature of England but permit the free intercourse of her sons with 
those Eastern daughters, who now await their coming, and both the mother country 
and the offspring shall rejoice at the union, Let those ‘ over-arched and echoing 
walks’ reverberate with the spiritratirring sounds of freedom, nor ever cease their 
echo till monopoly be banished from the earth, and her very name held in remem- 
brance only as @ curse, that once afflicted mankind, but which can never again 
return.—( Loud cheers). 

At the close of this speech, which terminated a Lecture on the Evils of the East 
India Monopoly, and occupied nearly five hours and a half in the delivery, and 
was listened to throughout by a crowded auditory, with intense attention,’ inter- 
rupted only by occasional bursts of applauae, a vote of thanks to Mr. Buckingham 
was voted, seconded, and carried by acclamation. 


Procress or Mr. Bucxincuam’s Lasours 1n THE Country. 


We have the pleasure to state, that Mr. Buckingham’s reception through- 
out all parts of the country, visited by him, continues to be as flattering as 
ever, and marked with the same success, as far as regards the continued 
advancement of the public cause in which he is engaged. The following 
are the resolutions which have been passed at the three places visited since 
our last, namely, Whitby, Darlington, and Stockton: 


At the close of Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures at Whitby, the following Re- 
solutions were moved by Richard Moorsom, Esq., seconded by Thomas 
Watson, Esq., and carried unanimously : 

1. That, this audience begs leave cordially to thank Mr. Buckingham for the 
information and entertainment they have derived from his concluding Lecture, 
and from those of the course which the persons now present have respectively 
attended, . 

2. That, as the East India Company’s Charter of exclusive privileges will soon 
expire, by law, and the nation will be again appealed to for its renewal, it is im- 
portant that every branch of the community, and more especially those connected 
with the shipping interests of the kingdom, should possess themselves of the best 
information on this subject, in order to guide their judgments as to the course to be 
taken when the question becomes one of national discussion. 

3. That, as the best means of collecting such information, and of acting upon it 
as the nature of the case may require, an association be formed, to be called‘ The . 
Whitby East India Association,’ to which all the respectable inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood be invited to unite themselves ; and that the following 
Gentlemen be constituted a Provisional Committee, with power to add to their 
number, and to form and organize such an association accordingly. 


Names of the Committee. 
Robert Campion, Richard Moorsom, jun., Thomas Watson, 
Christop. Richardson, John Campion, Nathaniel Campion, 
Richard Moorsom, Rev. John Drayton, Rev. Wm. Blackburne, 
Rev. Francis Pope, Joseph Mellanby, George Impey. 


At the close of the Lecture at Stockton, October 17th, on the East India 
Company’s Monopoly, the following Resolution was moved by Thomas 
Walker, Esq. (late Mayor, the present Mayor being absent from Stockton), 
seconded by Richard Jackson, Esq. and carried unanimously : 


That this meeting begs most respectfully t present to Mr. Buckingham their 
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grateful acknowledgments for the valuable intelligence he has conveyed in his 
Lectures, respecting the important and interesting inguiry connected with the 
Eastern world, and for his persevering efforts for extending the intercourse with 
India; which, if carried into full operation, would greatly tend to enhance the 
religious, civil, and commercial interests of the British empire. 


The following Requisition was subsequently signed and published : 
To the Worshipful the Mayor of Stockton. 


We, whose names are undersigned, request you will call a meeting of the inha- 
bitants of the town and neighbourhood of Stockton, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the best means of removing the restrictions imposed upon commerce 
by the present Charter of the East India Company, and of prevailing on the legis- 
lature to secure to the public all those benefits which a free commercial intercourse 
with India and China is capable of affording. 


Stockton, Oct. 2ist, 1829. 


Wn. Skinner, G. W. Todd, T. Mills, 

Wn. Skinner, jun., Robt. Wilson, Richard Ableson, 
Thos. Walker, Thos, Fall, jun., Robt, Bald, 
Rich, Jackson, Thos. Robinson, W. Fallows, and Co., 
Geo. Skinner, Richard Walker, jun., Wn. Robinson, 
Ant. Dobing, John Proctor, T. Bell, 

Joseph Neville, H. R. E. Wright, William Gent, 
T. Jennett, Joseph Wetherall, Joseph Wade, 

R. W. Thompson, John H. Skinner, Bart. Gibson, 
John Stagg, Thos. Fall, sen., John Grant, 
Thomas A. Tennant, Thos. Eeles, Wm. Sanderson, 
Wn. Milburne, R. Hunter, Thos. Robinson, 
And. Sanders, Thos. P. Dickinson, J. Knaggs, 

Geo. Smith, Thos, Farmer, T. Wren, 

Robt. Jordison, Robinson Watson, Joshua Byers, 
Alfred Brady, T. Ayres, C. Lodge. 


In pursuance of the above requisition, I do hereby appoint a meeting of the in- 
habitants of the town of Stockton, and the neighbourhood, to be holden at the 
Town-house, in Stockton, on Monday, the 26th instant, at 11 o’¢lock in the fore- 
noon, for the purpose of taking the same into consideration. 


Stockton, Oct. 23d, 1829. Robert Lamb, Mayor. 


At a public Meeting held in the town of Stockton-on-Tees, in the County 
of Durham, on Monday the 26th of October, 1829, Robert Lamb, Esq. 
Mayor, in the Chair, it was 

Moved by Wm. Skinner, Esq., and seconded by J. S. Buckingham, Esq., 

1. That, a free trade with India, China, and the populous countries of the Eastern 
world, would be eminently beneficial to the manufacturing, mercantile, and ship- 
ping interests of the kingdom. 

Moved by Thos. Walker, Esq., and seconded by J, H. Skinner, Esq., 


2. That, in addition to the national benefit thus to be obtained, such an inter- 
course would materially advance the spread of knowledge, morals, and sound reli- 
gion, through countries now immersed in the grossest idolatry. 


Moved by Edward Pease, jun., Esq., and seconded by Thos. Ayres, Esq., 


3. That, as the only existing obstacle to this freedom of intercourse, is the con- 
tinuation of the East India Company’s monopoly, itis desirable that the inhabitants 
of the town of Stockton and its neighbourhood, do form themselves in an Associa-. 
tion, for the purpose of co-operation with other associations to prevent, if possible, 
the renewal of a monopoly so injurious both to England and to India. 
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Moved by Mr. Robt. Ball, and seconded by Mr. Geo, Skinner, 


4, That, an Association be therefore immediately formed, to be called, ‘ The 
Stockton East India Association,’ and that the following gentlemen do constitute 
a Committee, with power to add to their number, for completing its formation, in- 
creasing its number, and carrying its general objects into effect.* 


Moved by Thos. Jennet, Esq., and seconded by Thos. Allison Tennant, Esq., 


5. That the thanks of this meeting are due, and be given to J. S. Buckingham, 
Esq., for the important information he has furnished us on the East India Trade ; 
and for the exertions he has made to improve the commerce of the country with the 
East Indies and China. 


Moved by Rich. Walker, Esq., and seconded by Robert Jordison, Esq., 


6. That, these resolutions be printed, and that the Mayor be requested to sign 
them, and that they be published in the Courier and Globe London evening papers, 
and in the papers of the country, as well as communicated to the existing Fast 
India Associations, in different parts of the kingdom. 


Moved by Thos. Walker, Esq., and seconded by T. A. Tennant, Esq., 


7. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Worshipful the Mayor, for 
his able and impartial conduct in the chair, this day. 


(Signed) Robert Lamb, Mayor. 


At a very numerous and respectable Meeting of the inhabitants of Dar- 
lington, held at the Old Assembly Rooms in Blackwellgate, on Saturday 
the 24th of October 1829, it was unanimously resolved— 


1. That the-near approach of the period fixed by law for the expiration of the 
East India Company's Charter, renders it necessary that the most accurate informa- 
tion should be obtained with respect to its operation on the welfare of this country 
and of India, in order that a right direction may be given to the public mind when 
the question of its Abolition becomes a subject of public deliberation. 


2. That in the opinion of this Meeting, the existing restrictions on the commerce 
of the East and British rights, in British Colonies, have proved a barrier to the 
prosperity of this nation, and prevented the spreading of the benign influence of 
Christianity amongst the many millions of the East. 


3. That in the present depressed state of the commercial and shipping interests 
of this country, it becomes an imperative duty to endeavour to open such new 
channels of enterprise as will usefully and profitably engage and stimulate its 
languishing energies. 

4. That as associations have been formed for the purpose of receiving and 
diffusing such information as tends to the illustration of this momentous question, 
in most of the principal towns of the country, it is desirable that the inhabitants of 
Darlington should also interest themselves in forwarding the general object of ob- 
taining for England and India such advantages as the most improved system of 
commercial intercourse between the two countries, and also between England and 
China will admit of. 


5. That with this view an Association be formed, to be called ‘The Darlington 
East India Association,’ and that the following gentlemen be requested to form a 
Committee, with power to add to their number, for the purpose of giving efficiency 
to the Association in such a manner as they may deem best calculated to promote 
its design, namely,—The improvement, prosperity, and happiness, of the British 
possessions in the East. 


6. That the grateful thanks of this company are due and be given to James S. 
Buckingham, Esq. for the great pleasure which his lectures have afforded, and this 





* The names are the same as in the Requisition to the Mayor, given in a pre- 
page. 
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meeting further feels anxious to encourage that gentleman in the pursuit of those 
arduous exertions, which cannot fail to prove successful in arousing the attention of 
the British public to a subject deeply involving its character and interests, and the 
welfare of our Asiatic Dominions. 


The following ate the names of the gentlemen who have consetited to act on the 
Committee proposed :— 

John Allison, William Hartley, Joseph Pease, jun. 

Jonathan Backhouse, George Middleton, William Raymer, 

William Backhouse, William Ord, William Riddsdale, 

Robert Botcherby, Richard Otley, Dearman Robson, 

Thomas Buttery, Reddoes Peacock, William Robson, 

John Coutes, Edward Pease, John Smurthwaite, 

William Dove, Jolin Pease, John Trenholm, 

George Heighington, _ John B. Pease, Bright Wass. 


Mr. BucxincnAm’s Spreca at THe Royat Excuance Dinner, 
GLAscow. 


From ‘ The Greenock Advertiser,’ Sept. 8. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—There is a measure of apples which begets 
and quickens utterance of speech ; there is a measure also which impedes, and even 
takes it away. This last you have bestowed on meso abundantly,—my cup may be 
said to be so filled to overflowing, that it is matter of wonder even to myself, that | 
should be able, strong as is my desire—to give any expression whatever, even the 
most inadequate, to the feelings with which so large a measure of your approbation 
xannot fail to overpowet me. When I had last the honour of sharing with you the 
festive pleasure of your hospitable board, I was unconscious that a renewal of stich 
enjoyment was so near at hand. I had anticipated, indeed, that by this time 1 
should have been in the sister island, but an accidental interruption of my progress 
which has occurred, and which I regarded at the moment as an evil, adds another to 
the thousand instances that crowd upon my recollection, in which a shadowy evil 
has become a substantial good—for have I not reason to rejoice at any event which 
leads me to lingér among you yet a little longer, and which tends to cement more 
firmly the friendship already so strongly entertained? I do indeed rejoice that the 
opportunities of our social and festive intercourse have been so multiplied, and that 
they have not been, 


Like angéls’ visits, few and far between. 


The last occasion on which we met together, was one of a most interesting 
description ; but yet, though clothed with all the pomp and splendour that your 
efforts could bestow, it was not in the least degree more interesting or more impor- 
tant, either in a national, or, if I may use the phrase, in a domestic point of view, 
than this. Your object then was to facilitate the intercourse between two particular 
districts of your town, Your aim is now to unite, not merely two, but every quarter 
of your populous and flourishing city, by forming a point of union, in which, the 
wealth, intelligence, and enterprise of ihe whole community may find the com- 
bination of circumstances most favourable to their development ; and in which, once, 
at least, between every rising and setting sun, the opportunity may be afforded to 

‘every frequentér of this Central Mart, to open up his stores of information, and to 
communicate his wants and wishes, as well as to receive from others the same 
free gift of their intelligence, and to hear the ftee expression of their desires, in 
that cordial and friendly reciprocity which, like the dew of heaven, 


———_ —— Is twice blest, 
Blessed in hitn that gives and receives. 


The clear and convincing manner in which the innumerable advantages of such a 
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Public Institution have been already so fully detailed, would make it idle repetition 
for me to go again over the same well trodden ground. But I must hazard a remark 
at least on one particular feature of such a ‘ Gathering’ as this will every day 
afford, which has not been sufficiently expatiated upon. It is the humanizing and 
refining tendency which such meetings have to round off, from the minds of men, 
those sharp angles of prejudice, which, under less favourable circumstances, are 
sure to project beyond the surface, and destroy both the simplicity and the beauty 
of the mental form. In all cities and ports, in every part of the world, where 
men meet so frequently and so freely as you will now do, taking rank, as you deserve, 
with the most distinguished among them all, the gusts and tempests of political 

ion subside into temperate atmosphere of ordinary calm, and even the leaders of 
Ptile parties in the State, as well as their humble followers, can differ in opinion 
on matter of public policy, and yet in private or social intercourse forget that they 
are ranged under opposite banners in the field. In the smaller towns, on the other 
hand, the mere absence of places of free and frequent resort, occasions each adherent 
of a separate ereed in politics, as well as faith, first to greet coldly when accident 
throws together—next to shun each other’s recognition when they pass—and lastly, 
to merge from coldness and silence into scarcely disguised hostility, and. from thence 
to open war. ‘This is the Upas tree that poisons social intercourse in almost all the 
smaller places of the kingdom, where some distinctive colour, badge, or epithet, 
will so divide even families as well as individuals by an impassable gulph—that 
the factions of the white rose and the red, and the wars of York and Lancaster, are 
acted over again, by these who have every thing tliat characterized these factions, 
except their self-devotion and their dignity. By such a daily assembling as this 
Institution will afford, whatever remnant of this spirit may yet linger in your society 
will speedily disappear. As the rays of the glorious sun are never entirely with- 
drawn from the British dominions—his morning rays gilding the minarets of Delhi 
and the pagodas of Benares, before his setting beams have spent their last splendour 
on the Christian spires and steeples of Quebec—-and as the waters of the Ganges 
and those of the St. Laurence receive equally, and at the same moment, his earliest 
and latest light—so may we hope here to see the East Indian and the West Indian, 
as they have been to-night associated in our toasts, no longer rivals but friends—the 
African and the Hindoo—the swarthy Negro and the fair Canadian, subjects of the 
same king, servants of the same master, worshippers of the same God, united in a 
patriotic as well as philanthropic bond, silken in its softness, but adamantine in its 
strength. Then, indeed; may we also a to see such an amelioration in the con- 
dition of each, that both may become the harbingers to their fellow men, in woods 
and deserts yet untrodden by a Christian foot, of those ‘ glad tidings’ which the 
greatest monarclis have rejoiced to hear—then may we hope to see what cannot be 
accomplished until those pitiable distinctions that now divide mankind be blended 
into shade, the African and Hindoo themselves the introducers of Civilization into 
their respective regions, when, personifying this Universal Good, we may hope to 
see her thus advancing over all the darker spots of our still undelineated globe, and 
chasing away, by her the mists and shadows of ignorance; thus—to 
transfer from another the language of your own native poet, Campbell, 
whom I am proud to among my friénds—thus should we see Knowledge 
penetrating even the remotest wildernesses of Asiaand of Africa,— 


Led by her dusky guides—like morning brought by night,—(Reiterated and pro- 
longéd cheering.) 
But there is one great essential, without which, even the splendid edifice you have 
erected for this most useful purpose, would be unavailing, namely, liberty to meet 
and breathe your thotights as freely as the air, This, indeed, you happily possess, 
and therefore it is thet I the more readily appeal to yon on behalf of those who 
have it nof—Where ? I can imagine 4 hundred whispers to ask, and I shall answer 
where. In that rich ahd beautiful, but injured and oppressed country, India—of 
which I have spoken so much before, but though I have spoken of it so fully, I 
believe I have never told you this :—At the very recent period when the East India 
Company, in the arrogance and insolence of irresponsible power, introduced a 
Stamp Tax into India, and contended for the legal right to tax every man, British, 
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Foreigner, or Native, at their will and pleasure, a humble memorial was drawn up 
by the British Merchants, to be presented to the Bengal government, ptaying the 
suspension of the law till reference could be made to the superior authorities at 
home ; and, with a view to the general convenience, a meeting of the leading mer- 
cantile men was called, to take place in the Exchange Room at Calcutta. The 
number could not exceed fifty, all men of the greatest eminence for wealth, talent, 
and character—the only object being to shape their memorial, by conference and 
revision, so as to render it as acceptable to the Government as possibl2, consist- 
ently with the expression of their prayer. Will it be believed? and yet, however 
incredible, it is undeniably true—that the Government of Bengal absolutely pre- 
ared to send a troop of soldiers to disperse these assembled petitioners by the 
yonet or the bullet, as the case might need! when, doubts being suggested as to 
the legality of this—and the Advocate General for the time being referred to—his 
answer was, that by the law of England, an individual taking away the life of any 
Englishman so assembled would be guilty of murder, and be responsible to the 
laws of his country for his crime: an opinion which shook the courage of these 
Eastern despots, and the troéps were countermanded. Thank heaven, Sirs, that 
you do not live under such an iron, or, should I not rather say, such a bloody rule 
as that, Let me not, however, prolong this interruption of your interesting pro- 
ceedings. I feel powerfully, and therefore I express myself with corresponding 
warmth. And this too, has given me a burst of momentary inspiration, which the 
sight of the venerable patriot at the right hand of the chairman, Sir Walter 
Stirling, turns into a local channel, as his presence revives the recollection of the 
allusions which he made on the last occasion of the meeting, to the quarterings or 
emblems of your City Arms. Remembering these, and desiring that under these 
auspices you should assemble all your forces, and unite them in one irresistible 
phalanx to overthrow the gigantic Monopoly of the East—and wrest from its 
withering grasp the commerce that is your birth-right and your portion, though 
still unjustly withheld from you—I would say 
‘Oh! for a herald’s voice, of mightiest power, 
Amid the triumphs of this festive hour, 
To make the war cry o’er your mountains bound, 
And every glen re-echo back the sound. 
Seek ye for banners 1—Here, in this bright field 
Behold them, blazoned on your civic shield— 
The Bell—that bids ye wake the slumbering world, 
The Bird—that bids ye fly with sails unfurled, 
The Fish—that bids ye sweep the trackless route, 
The Tree—that bids ye pluck the bora fruit, 
All, all proclaim—the Bird, Bell, Fish, and Tree, 
Let Glasgow Flourish—and let Trade be free.’ 


Discontents oF THE Britisuo Army 1N Inp1A. 


We did not speak without book two or three days ago, in hinting at the results 
which would be likely to follow from an enforcement of the official orders for 
stripping the military officers of the East India Company of half their customary 


allowances. 

The ‘ penny wise, pound foolish’ nature of this attempt to exasperate the only 
friends on whom the Company might have reckoned for the protection of an empire 
—we will not say how acquired or how governed, or surrounded by what variety of 
dangers—is already discoverable, 1st, from the alarming letters addressed to the 
Governor-General of India by four great departments of the Bengal Army,—viz. 
the Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Staff; and 2d, from the official 
circular of the Adjutant-General at head-quarters, in reply to the remonstrances 
from the several corps, announcing that Lord Wiitram Bentinck, (a perfect 
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honest and well-meaning man, but) the most inflexible of all descendants from a 
Dutch forefather, would transmit to Leadenhall-street the complaints of the army, 
and recommend to the Court of Directors a re-consideration of their obnoxious pro- 
ject. The petition and remonstrance of the Bengal Artillery, proceeds from one 
of the most respectable and celebrated corps in the world. It is signed by Briga- 
dier-General Macreop, and forty-four other officers, of whom nine are of the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and Major. 

The memorial of the 3d Light Cavalry has the signatures of Colonel Hawrrey 
commanding, and of fifteen brother officers. This appeal to the Government 
appears the more serious, because it comes from parties who confess that they are 
not in their own persons likely to be injured by the proposed reduction of Batta; 
but that their regard for the ‘welfare of the army’ compels them to make com- 
mon cause with those branches of it which the measure threatens to affect. When 
a military body present themselves as complainants on the strength of fellow-feeling, 
where they have no personal stake, matters begin to exhibit a somewhat gloomy 
aspect. 

The Artillery memorial declares the authors of it to be ‘ wholly unable to bear 
quietly a permanent reduction from that which was before hardly adequate to a 
decent maintenance.’ 

The Cavalry ‘ cannot submit silently’ to the operation of the order, &c. 

The Infantry announce, that the cheerfulness and promptitude heretofore evinced 
by them in the discharge of their duty, will give place to feelings of ‘ dissatisfac- 
tion and despondency,’ with which it is not in human nature to combat. 

The body of Medical Officers exelaim against the curtailment of their allowances 
for medicines, &c., and plead many peculiar grounds and reasons which make their 
situation under the intended blow one of intolerable hardship. 

The whole correspondence manifests on the part of the army a rooted conviction 
of the injustice practised on them in this instance, charging the Company, in mea- 
sured though unambiguous language, with the most unfeeling cruelty towards faith- 
ful servants, whose lives have been devoted to its service, and with a gross violation 
of those compacts, expressed or implied, in reliance on which the officers of the 
native army had abandoned their distant home, and embraced the chances and con- 
tingencies of a protracted exile, in the hope of at last possessing a moderate comipe- 
tence wherewith to end their days in easy and decent repose. We do not say that 
the advisers of this disastrous parsimony have meditated a general embroiling 
of the affairs of India, as a warning, in the nature of * Noli me tangere.’ to the 
Government and people of England, should there be any where an inclination 
to relieve the Company from the toils of empire, and to take their dominions 
into the keeping of the state ; but if the wish in Leadenhall-street were to throw 
India into confusion,—to disgust the Parliament and the nation with its con- 
cerns,—so that thus on the eve of an expiration of their charter the whole pro- 
perty might be blown upon, as it were, ad the Company enabled to buy it in on 
easy terms—why, we submit, that if (a supposition which we allow is absurd) so 
laudable a scheme were meditated, no more promising way to execute it could be 
found than to plunge the native force into a general mutiny, and invite an army of 
foreign invaders to the Indus. The statesmen of Leadenhall-street (able managers 
though they are) may be deceived in their expectations of subduing, by late wisdom, 
the storm which their imprudence, if not their injustice, has generated.—[ We in- 
sert this article from the chief organ of public opinion in England, in order that 
our Indian readers may be apprised of the sensation excited in London by the annexed 
Memorials —Ep. } 


Inpta.—Memortat oF Sirk ALExanpEer Macteop, C. B., Commanpant oF Ar- 
TILLERY, AND THE OFFICERS AT THE HEAD-QUARTERS OF THAT CORPS. 


No, 1.---Co, the Memorial sent to Government from the Head-quarters of the Ar- 
tillery. Py of f Dum Dum,, Jan. 6, 1829, 


Sit,—I have the honour to request, in my own behalf and in that of the officers 
whose signatures are annexed to the accompanying separate paper, that you will 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 23. ¥ 
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lay before his Excellency the Right Hon. the Commander-in Chief, to be by him 
submitted to the Governor-General in Council, and supported by him as our natu- 
ral and constituted protector, our most respectful representation of the feeling of 
dismay with which I, and the said officers of artillery, have been impressed by the 
promulgation of General Order No. 254, Nov. 29, 1828 ; feelings which must, we 
believe, be equally participated by all the officers of the regiment, when these 
orders become known. We need not now submit for the consideration of his Lord- 
ship the disappointment which the army suffered, when so large a defalcation from 
regimental allowances, in particular situations, to a proportion ofthe officers of the 
army was made by the batta arrangement of 1801, nor the expectations, resting, 
as we believe, on grounds as valid as the most solemn engagements, which were 
entertained by us, our parents and guardians, when we devoted ourselves to serve 
in a distant country and uncongenial climate, that the allowance then established 
should be continued to us during our period of service. We do not press these con- 
siderations, not only because we feel perstiaded they are too prominent to have es- 
caped the deliberate and serious attention to which they are entitled from the Go- 
vernment, but because we feel pressed by motives of greater and more immediate 
urgency, as well as of a deeper interest, by addressing ourselves to principles of 
necessity, humanity, and policy. 

‘Che abstraction of superfiuity might be received with indifference, and an over- 
powering state necessity might reconcile men of honourable principles to temporary 
privations ; but when no imperious necessity is alleged, we cannot contemplate 
successive reductions from our personal allowances with indifference, or refrain 
from declaring ourselves wholly unable to bear quietly a permanent reduction 
from that which was before barely adequate for a decent maintenance, without 
viewing with despair the poverty entailed on us, and the consequent distress we 
must suffer, and which must ultimately lead to our renouncing those expenses ever 
deemed necessary to foster our feelings and support the habits required from us, in 
order to maintain the respectability of our profession and the inefficiency of the army 
of which we form not the least important part. We assure his Lordship that re- 
gimental allowances, including half batta, half tentage, and reduced house rent, 
are insufficient to provide for decent food, lodging, and clothing to subaltern officers, 
and are wholly incompetent to the maintenance of officers of every rank who have 
families, at any station in this Presidency, but at those stations in particular 
which have been selected for the present arrangement, where the existing system 
in regard to quarters and other expenses, has been so long established (but.it is 
preety more difficult than at any other to curtail our expenses were it possible. ) 

nmarried officers must in future remain so ; but to those who, under different ex- 
pectations, have already entered that state, and to the subaltern officers, there is 
no remedy beyond the redress we trust they may yet receive from a re-consideration 
of the consequences of the orders in question.—Against such a state of privation 
of all domestic enjoyment, and of continued banishment from our country and 
friends, we hope the army at large will not plead in vain. But we, in particular, 
respectfully appeal to the Commander-in-Chief, whether the nature of the Artil- 
lery service, and the constitution of the regiment, does not expose its officers to 
especial charges in the performance of their duty beyond those likely to fall on 
other classes. 

We cannot do our duty in the field without being mounted—an expense borne 
by the State in his Majesty’s Service ; and we ate liable to constant detachment 
duty with small parties, and to removals, as vacancies or the events of the service 
demand, from one branch, or one troop or company, or any one artillery station, 
to another, not unfrequently at very great distance asunder, necessarily producing 
great charge of moving and expenses of equipment, to the hindrance of all benefit 
from messing, enjoyed by regiments serving in one body at their head-quarters. 

The profession to which we have the honour and pride to belong, has induced 
us collectively to devote a considerable portion of our pay to the furtherance of pur- 
suits, which, we trust, are alike creditable to ourselves and beneficial to the Go- 
vernment; and the respectable establishment of our library and regimental institu- 
tions already created and supported at Dum Dum by our united’exertions, will 
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we trust, bear testimony to our zeal in professional pursuits.—These institutions 
are only maintained by subscriptions on a scale such that, officers on half batta at 
Dum Dum, must pay double of those absent on full batta from head quarters, A 
partial, if not a total failure of the subscription upon which these establishments 
depend, must, we regret to apprehend, be one of the consequences of the late 
Government order. 


Thus, not only our subsistence, but our respectable and useful existence (as 
a body of officers) is indeed precarious by the operation of the orders agaiust which 
we now appeal. We therefore implore that the Governor-General in Council will 
not deny us the only relief to which we can look forward, by withholding the ope- 
ration of the Government Order, No. 254, of the 29th Nov. 1828, and thereby 
remove our present sense of degradation, and restore us to that degree of cheerful- 
ness which, under the control of prudence and strict economy, we formerly 
enjoyed. 

We would not have troubled his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief on any 
less momentous occasion than the present, which we feel to be one that involves 
the best hopes of every individual. We entered the army under the well-under- 
stood expectation that the pay of the regimental officers was at the least as secure 
from diminution as in his Majesty’s, and every other military service. 

To his Excellency we finally address our entreaties that he will intercede for us 
in a matter in which the happiness and respectability of the army under his com- 
mand is so deeply involved.—I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) A. MACLEOD. 
Brigadier Commandant Artillery. 


To Lieutenant-Col. Commandant C. Fagan, 
Adjt.-Gen. of the Army, Head-quarters. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—Major H. L. Playfair, commanding 4th Battalion, 
Captain J. Tennant, Captain J. Cartwright, Captain H. Delafosse, Lieut. E. J. Day, 
Captain J. Broadhurst, Lieut. E. Christie, Lieut. J. Jarvis, Lieut. J. D, Bell, 
Lieut. A. Browne, Major W. H. L. Frith, commanding 7th Battalion, Lieut. and 
Adjutant R, Horsford, Lieut. L. Smith, Lieut. H. Humfrey, Lieut.-Colonel J. F. 
Dundas, commandiug 1st Battalion, Lieut. J. Turton, Major R. Grimshaw, Lieut. 
J. Backhouse, Lieut. C. Mills, Lieut. J. Emly, Lieut. J.C. Burnett, Captain C. 
Graham, Captain W. Geddes, Lieut, F. H. Macgregor, Lieut. H. H. Cornish, 
Lient. A. Hunsh, Captain-S. Parlby, Major G. H. Campbell, Major W. Battine, 
Capt. T. Timbrell, Lieut.-Colonel G, Swiney, Captain G. P. Gowan, Captain H. 
C. Baker, Lieut. J. Alexander, Surgeon A. Wood, Lieut. O. Baker, Lieut. A. M. 
Seppings, Lieut. R. R. Keullside, Captain J. S. Kirby, Captain R. B. Wilson, 
Lieut. T. H. Ludlow, Lieut. A. P, Brown, Major R. Powney. 


Copy 2.—To the Right Hon. Lord Wm. C. Bentinck, G.C.B. Governor-General 
of India, &e. 
The respectful Memorial of Lieut.-Col. Henry Hawtrey, on his own part, and in 
behalf of the Officers of the 3d regt. Light Cavalry serving at the Head-quarters 
of the Cawnpore division of the Army. 


Showeth,—That your Memorialist deems it incumbent on him, in justice to the 
interests and understood rights of himself and his brother officers, and as an act 
of duty to the Supreme Government under which they have the honour to serve, 
to submit with all respect, and in honest sincerity, for the consideration of your 
Lordship in Council, the sentiments of surprise and deep concern with which they 
have been impressed by the publication of the General Orders of the 29th Novem- 
ber, 1828, by which it is enacted, that at certain specified stations the allowance 
of full batta, heretofore considered as a fixed and permanent portion of the salaries 
of the Hon. Company’s officers, is to be discontinued. 


_ That although the order above referred to does not as yet, and is not likely to 
immediately affect the personal interest of your Memorialist and his brother 





* All cavalry corps are stationed in Upper India,—Note of a Correspondent. 
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officers, they nevertheless would feel themselves wanting in a due regard for the 
welfare of the army to which they belong, and culpably indifferent to its rights, 
were they silently to submit to the operation of an order whereby, as they feel, and 
most respectfully submit to your Lordship in Council, the interests of the army are 
deeply injured. That the allowance of full batta at every station under this Pre. 
sidency (excepting only the garrisons of Fort William and Allahabad) has ever 
been considered to form a certain component part of the income of the officers of 
the Bengal army. That your Memorialist and his brother officers are impressed 
with a belief that this allowance was positively guaranteed to the army by the 
Hon. Court of Directors on account of the discussions which touk place respecting 
the allowances and organization of the army, towards the close of the last cen- 
tury. That they, in common with, they believe, every officer in the service, have 
ever considered the allowance in question as one that could not be legally taken 
from them, or reduced. That the Hon. Court of Directors, in their general letter 
of the 15th of September, 1809, have admitted, ‘that persons nominated to em- 
ployments in India enter their service perfectly aware of the respective scale of 
allowances of the three Presidencies,’ That if the argument could be considered 
valid in refuting a claim put forward by the Madras army for an increase of allow- 
ances (the occasion to which it was adduced) it must be equally couclusive against 
the justice cf the reduction of allowances now ordered, and that in this view of the 
case, your Memorialist and his brother officers cannot but consider the latter as a 
breach of the, at all events, understood and implied, if not positive, agreement 
under which they became the servants of the Hon. Company. ‘That, although 
your Memorialist and his brother officers conceive the preceding arguments will be 
sufficient to convince your Lordship in Council of the hardship of the reduction of 
allowances against which they have ventured to appeal, and, consequently, hope 
to obtain a repeal or suspension of the general orders directing it, they still deem 
the present occasion a not unapt one to lay before your Lordship in Council a few 
remarks on the same subject, bearing not so much on the justice or injustice of 
the measure ordered, as on the positive cruelty of enforcing its execution, and of 
curtailing the already-limited means of a body of officers whose allowance at pre- 
sent afford them a bare subsistence, and are quite inadequate to support them in 
the style of lifein which, as gentlemen, they were born and bred, and to which, 
as officers, they must conform. That this is no imaginary assertion is but too 
clearly proved by the melancholy fact, in which there can be no doubt, that at 
Jeast nine-tenths of the officers of the Bengal Army are more or less involved in 
debt and difficulties, which it is almost impossible for any care or economy to avert, 
where an individual enters the service with no advantage or income beyond his 
regimental pay and allowances. That the Hon. Company’s military servants in 
general have entered the army with a belief and understanding that they would 
enjoy, during their exile from their native land, a scale of income not only suffi- 
cient to support them as gentlemen, but to enable them (with care and prudence) 
to lay by a small sum monthly, towards the formation of a fund on which, and 
their pensions, they might hope, in the vale of years, with a constitution most 
eho severely injured, and incapacitating them from further active duties, to 
“ at last able to retire for the few remaining days of life that might be allowed 
them. 


How different is this picture from the sad reality? An officer now has no sooner 
entered the service than he finds he is an exile for life. He has too much good 
‘feeling to allow of his returning again as a burden on his family, and he resigns 
himself, hopeless and despairing, to the destiny which too surely awaits him. It 
is ony to show the causes which have led to this state of things. The scale of pay 
and allowances has remained stationary (it may rather be said to have lowered) 
for a length of years ; whilst at the same time the wages paid to domestic servants 
‘and labourers of every description have been constantly, and still are, on the in- 
crease ; and the wide extént of territory now occupied by the army, and the dis- 
tance of many stations from water carriage, have also tended not only to increase 
the expenses of the officers in long and distant marches (compared with those of 
former days, when double full batta was given), and establishments of extortionary 
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servants, but to enhance, most considerably, the price of all the comforts and ne- 
cessaries of life. It is also to be remembered that, in the calculations of the cadet— 
nay more, in the table of pay and allowances to be seen by him at the India 
House, the Sicca rupee stands as equivalent to 2s. 6d. He comes to India and 
finds it not worth 1s. 9d.; and if he happens to be stationed in Bengal, and 
be paid in the Sicca currency, 4§ per cent. is deducted from his salary, while he at 
the same time is obliged to pay for every article he purchases for his house and 
servants in the coin he receives, without the power of making any deduction what- 
ever. The case of married officers, who have a family to support and ‘educate, is 
melancholy to contemplate, more especially when we see them struggling with 
penury and in debt in India, to enable them to give a decent education to their 
children in England, for the expenses of which they have'to pay with the rupees 
issued out to them at the imaginary value of 2s. Gd., aud for which they barely 
receive credit at the rate of 1s. 8d. each. Enough has been said to show that the 
common dictates of humanity would forbid the enforcement of the orders conveyed 
in the Honourable Court of Directors’ military general letter, dated the 28th of 
May, 1828. Your Memorialist and his brother officers are too well satisfied of the 
liberality of that honourable body to be able to suppose for a moment that the 
wants, the difficulties, and the distresses, of their faithful and devoted servants of 
this army are known to them ; if they were, they feel fully convinced that the first 
impulse of the Hon. Court would be to improve their prospects and ameliorate 
their condition. 

Your memorialist, and those associated with him in the prayer of this address, 
feel also a gratifying and confident assurance that, in the elevated spirit of liberality 
by which your Lordship has ever been distinguished, and in the breasts of those 
honourable Gentlemen who now compose your Lordship’s Council, they may safe- 
ly anticipate, not only a favourable and lenient interpretation of the freedom used 
in this address, but also that the prayer they venture to make for the repeal (or 
suspension pending a reference home) of the General Orders, No. 254, of the 29th 
November last, will not be disregarded nor refused. Should your Lordship in 
Council think it expedient to refer the case to the Honourable Court of Directors, 
your memorialist ventures to hope that the present application may be forwarded 
for the information of the Honourable body, and he trusts that his long and faith- 
ful services will plead his excuse for the freedom he has taken in stating truths and 
facts connected with the state and feeling of the army. Annexed to this memorial 
is a list of the officers who wish to be considered as joining in its prayer and its 
opinions ; and your memorialist has the honour to subscribe himself your Lord- 
ship’s most humble servant, (Signed) H. Hawrtey, 

Lieut.-Colonel Commanding 3d Light Cavalry. 
Cawnpore, Feb. 20, 1829. 

List of Officers present with the Corps.—Lieuts. Tottenham, Pennefather, 
Christle, Lawrell, ‘Trevor, Marsh, Brownlow, Innes, and Voules ; Cornets Gordon, 
Budd, Harrington, Lindesay, Sir Harriot, and Mosley, ; 

I have the honour to transmit a memorial, addressed to the Right Honourable 
the Govenor-General in Council, which I shall feel very much obliged by your lay- 
ing before his Excellency the Right Honourable the Commander-in-Chief, with 
my respectful solicitation that, should it not be deemed objectionable, his Lordship 
will do me the honour of forwarding, together with such recommendation and sup- 


port as his Excellency may consider it to deserve.—I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. Hawrrey, 


Lieut.-Col. commanding 3d Regt. Light Cavalry, 
To Lt. Col. Commandant Eagan, Adj.-Gen, of the Army, Head-Qrs, 

Tue Memontat or tHe SureRtInTenpinc Suncron, Surceons, aNp Assistant- 
SurRGEONS, SERVING IN THE CawnpoRE DivisiON oF THE ARMY, 


To the Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council, the memorial of the Assist- 
ant-Surgeons serving in Bundlekund. 


Your Memorialists beg leave respectfully to call the attention of the Right Ho- 
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nourable the Governor-General in Council to the orders of Government, No. 254, 
Nov. 28, 1828, on the subject of medical allowances. By these orders your Me- 
morialists have been deprived of allowances which for a long series of years have 
been granted to medical officers in charge of twoops (for the supply of medicines 
and necessaries,) but which, through the liberality of Government, were intended 
as a compensation for the trouble and great responsibility attached to the arduous 
duties of the profession in this climate. That these allowances, though liberal, were 
by no means inadequately large, will, it is hoped, appear from the fact that the in- 
come of an assistant-surgeon, after deducting the necessary expences for the support of 
an hospital, did not exceed the emoluments granted to Adjutants and Quarter-Mas- 
ters, whose duties are necessarily of a much less responsible nature, While those 
who are destined for the other branches of the public service arrive in this country 
at an early age, and receive incomes sufficient for their support, the members of the 
medical department are prevented accepting of appointments till they have com- 
pleted their 22nd year, and are required to qualify themselves for admission into 
the service by a long and most expensive course of professional education ; and even 
after entering the service are required to keep up and extend their knowledge by 
means of scientific publications, which are now beyond the reach of your Memo- 
rialists. Nor it is unworthy of observation that medical officers, during the first 
year of their services, are frequently exposed to hardships, and put to expenses un- 
known to any other class of public servants—moved from station to station, with 
small detachments of troops ; exposed to the inclemencies of the climate at every 
season of the year ; aud often placed in the most trying situations in a professional 
point of view, for which the hope of respectable allowances alone formed a recom- 
pence. 


On the present reduced scale of allowances your memorialists, after several 
years’ service, whether as assistant-surgeons in charge of corps, or attached to civil 
stations, with the additional charge of troops find themselves receiving the same 
recompense for their services as a Cornet of Cavalry or a Subaltern of Infantry of 
two years standing ; while even the small allowance now granted for the charge 
of a whole regiment becomes subject to a deduction of nearly one-half in those dis- 
tricts placed on half batta, and where it is notorious that the duties of the medical 
officer are uniformly increased. Veterinary Surgeons, whose professional know- 
ledge can be obtained at a comparative small expense, and whose care extends butto 
horses, at present enjoy superior allowances to those who are intrusted with the lives 
and health of the civil and military servants of the State. Your Memorialists, in 
compliance with the former regulations of the service, have supplied themselves 
with a stock of instruments and necessaries, for which no compensation has been 
offered, and thus a heavy loss is superadded to that sustained by the above order. 

The receipts of assistant-surgeons in every branch of the service * being hardly 
sufficient for their immediate support, the hope of securing a provision from the ef- 
forts of economy become extinguished, and the prospect of retiring from the service 
cannot be indulged in, more especially as the pensions granted to every grade of 
the department are wholly insufficient for the support of a respectable station in 
after life. Your Memorialists must consider themselves, while the present regu- 
lations remain in force, as doomed, along with the rest of their professional bre- 
thren, to spend the remainder of their days in India, amidst the united evils of po- 
verty and exile. With due submission, your memorialists trust that these con- 
siderations may induce the Right Hon, the Governor-General in Council either to 
restore the department to its former footing, or to grant a more liberal compensa- 
tion for the allowances withdrawn.—(Signed by the Superintending Surgeon, Sur- 
geons, and Assistant-Surgeons, in the district of Bundlekund.) 





* This is what might be expected from a trading company. The horses cost 
John from 600 to 700 rupees each—the poor sepoy is got for nothing.—Note of a 
Correspondent. 


They have taken away 100 rupees a month out of 403 from the ciyil Assistant 
surgeon.—Ibid, 
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No. 3.---The Memorial of Lieut.-colonel J. Comyn, and the Officers of the 24th 
Bengal N, I. 


Most respectfully showeth,—That your Memorialists, whose names accompany 
this, caunot but contemplate the introduction of half batta stations as a measure 
fraught with the most distressing results, and one calculated, by reducing their pre- 
sent scanty allowances, to deprive them even of the means of Supporting them- 
selves in a manner which their situation as British Officers imperatively demands. 
It must be well known to your Lordship in Council, that the respect of the soldiers 
composing this army, and of the natives generally, depends mainly on the appear- 
ance your memorialists. are able to maintain ; and, deprived of the means of ap- 
pearing respectable in their eyes, the power of upholding the service is entirely 
withdrawn, particularly when to this want of means is added the disappointment 
of finding their just expectations blasted, and their probable, although distant, 
prospect of a return to their native land withdrawn from within their reach, 


Your memorialist and his brother officers most respectfully beg to bring under 
your Lordship’s consideration that when the present allowances of the army were 
fixed (never, they had hoped, to be reduced), Futtyghur was the most distant or 
frontier station, and comparatively little expense was incurred by the periodical 
reliefs ; and water carriage being in most situations available, the necessaries of 
life were procurable at a moderate charge, and, consequently, your Memorialists’ 
allowances were commensurate to their wants; but your Memorialists beg to state 
that their situation is now altered considerably forthe worse—for not only are 
the expenses attendant on their lengthened periodical movements, caused by the 
extension of the Honorable Company’s territories, increased to almost a ruinous 
extent, but the natives have increased their demands for their labours and services, 
and the productions of the country enhanced at least 50 per cent. Your Memori- 
alist and his brother officers, so far from even contemplating a reduction in the al- 
lowances, have hitherto, trusting to the liberality and justice of their Honourable 
masters, foreborne to press their claims for an increase to meet the increased ex- 
penses attendant on the unexampled extension of the Honorable Company’s ter- 
ritorial possessions, or to petition for those advantages of increased pay for length 
of service which have been granted to his Majesty’s army, and which your Memo- 
rialists cannot but think the hardships and privations they suffer during their banish- 
ment in an uncongenial clime, give them a fair title to expect. Your Memorialist 
and his brother officers most respectfully urge on your Lordship’s favourable con- 
federation, that should the reduction of their allowances be pérsevered in, the dif- 
ficulties with which they are struggling will be ruinously aggravated, and the cheer- 
fulness and promptitude which your Memorialist and his brother officers have ever 
evinced to meet the calls of the service, give place to feelings of dissatisfaction and 
despondency, which it is not in human nature to combat or overcome. Independ- 
ent of personal consideration, some of your Memorialists, finding the hope of a re- 
turn to their country so distant, have sought to increase their comforts during their 
banishment, by forming domestic ties, which have rendered their lives a constant 
struggle with pecuniary difficulties ; still, however, by the sacrifice of many things 
which a residence in this climate renders almost, necessaries of life, and by the 
practice of the most rigid and persevering economy, your Memorialists have been 
able to cheer themselves with the hope of having it in their power to educate their 
children decently and respectably (the provision for them remaining an uncertainty), 
but even this hope must be entirely lost to them should the reduction of their allow- 
ances be persevered in. 


Under these circumstances, your Memorialists entertain a confident hope and 
expectation that your Lordship will take this their urgent representation under 
your Lordship’s favourable consideration ; and your Memorialists pray that your 
Lordship will defer carrying into immediate effect the order of the Honorable Court 
of Directors for the reduction of the allowances, until reference can be made to the 
Honorable Court on the subject, and the Honorable Court’s ultimate order be re- 
ceived ; and your Memorialist and his brother officers, as in duty bound, will ever 
Mf (Signed) J. COMYN, . 

Lieut.-Col., Commanding 24th Bengal, N. I. 
And all the officers of the corps present. 





Inp1an News.—Ca.cutta. 


See of Calcutta.—The India Gazette of pr 31, stated that the See of Calcutta 
was to be offered toa Mr. Law, a member of the Ellenborough family ; the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Turner had not then reached India, 


Steam Navigation—The navigation of the rivers Ganges and Berhampore, by 
means of steam, occupy greatly the attention of government ; but the difficulty has 
hitherto been insurmountable to construct a vessel adequate to stow a sufficient 
quantity of fuel for the supply of its engine. A letter has been published by a 
correspondent in the Bengal Hurkaru, in which he states that he has completed by 
along series of arduous and expensive experiments ; and that he can now produce 
steam of a sufficient power to work either high or low pressure engines, and by a 
much cheaper material than coals, by which a steam vessel may be navigated to any 
part of the globe, carrying with her a supply of fuel for a voyage of 18 months. The 
discovery, hesays, has been effected by an alteration in the construction of the fur- 
nace and the boiler,—the engine itself remaining untouched. 


Mr, Buckingham.—The following letter appeared in the Bengal Hurkaru of May 
16, addressed to the editor :—‘ Sir, as I was talking with a friend on the pro- 
ceedings of the committee instituted for the presentation of the East Indians’ Petition 
to Parliament, the names of several individuals whose conduct have shown a parti- 
ality to their countrymen, were brought on the tapis ; and among them that of the 
indefatigable Buckingham was mentioned as being one under whose auspices our 
cause will meet with more sympathy than it is likely to receive from Mr, Crawfurd. 
At all events, it was thought advisable to solicit the aid and influence of that dis- 
tinguished philanthropist (Mr. Buckingham) in favour of a cause, the object of 
which is, the abolition of our oppressive grievances.’ Signed, ‘ J.’ 


Atrocious Murder.—A Bombardier of artillery, with a comrade, who had been 
to visit a friend on the 14th of May, were returning home through Mahim Woods, 
the Bombardier being in a state of inebriation, when a dispute arose between them 
as to the direction of the road, and the Bombardier left his comrade and ran into the 
woods. The other was obliged to leave him, expecting that he would find his way 
home in safety. Next morning the Bombarbier was found by the Police in a re- 
tired thorouhgfare in the woods, his head having been beaten in by some blunt 
instrument, A coroner’s inquest brought in a verdict of wilful murder against 
some person or persons unknown. No evidence transpired to criminate any one. 
A mn of 500 has been offered by the authorities for the apprehension of the 
murderer. 


Deaths of Lieutenants Bedingfield and Burlton—A letter received in Calcutta gives 
the following melancholy account of the fates of these two unfortunate officers who 
were barbarously murdered at Nunklow near Gowhatty, the former on the 4th and the 
latter on the 5th of May. The officers had both gone there for the benefit of their health. 
—‘ Four or five hundred Kooscahs and Garrodes surrounded the house, and poor 
Bedingfield went out amongst them unarmed to see what they wanted. They im- 
mediately seized him, and after tying his hands behind his back and cutting the 
tunclous of his legs, commenced shooting at him with arrows. It is said that he 
told them, if it was his life they wanted, to kill him at once, which they accordingly 
did, and cutting off his head, planted it on a rock where the house formerly stood. 
Poor Burlton, upon seeing his friend’s fate, defended the house, assisted by a few 
Sepoys of the Assam Lascar Infantry and his servants, and held out in gallant style 
fora day and a night, until the house was set on fire, when they sallied out and made 
good a retreat of about ten miles towards Gowhaltie, and keeping up a constant 
fire, kept the savages off until a dreadful shower of rain coming on wetted their 
amunition, and rendered their fire arms of no use. The small party then dispersed. 
A few of those who took shelter in the ‘jungle escaped ; but Burlton, and an 
European writer, (Bowman) having both kept the pathway, were immediately 
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massacred. ‘The former was in the act of extracting an arrow from his wrist, when 
he was cut down, being in an exhausted state from the immense exertions he had 
made, and his previous ill health,’ 


Rumours prevailed that Mr. Scott, agent to the Governor-General, and his sur- 
geon, Beadon, had likewise suffered. They had set off two days before from 
Nunklow to a place called Cherapoonfie, with the intention of fixing upon a proper 
site for the proposed sanatorium. Letters have subsequently been received, which 
stated, that Mr. Scott and Dr. Beadon were well: and an official notice, dated 
May 5, announces that Mr. Scott had taken possession of Nunklow, for the pur- 
pose of establishing the sanatorium, 


Expedition under Captain Lister.—Rajah Teerut Singh, after the massacre 
at Nunklow, in which between thirty and forty men were killed, including 
two unfortunate English gentlemen, moved southward—perhaps with the hope 
of overpowering the political agent. Whatever his farther designs might 
have been, they were, however, completely frustrated by the ae opera- 
tions of the political agent; who, calling in the aid of the Sylhet Light In- 
fantry Battalion, directed Captain Lister, commanding that corps, to pro- 
ceed against the insurgents. Accordingly, that officer being instructed that 
the Rajah, with a considerable body of followers, had taken up a position in the 
strong fortified village of Moomlee, three miles west of Churra~Poongee, lost no 
time in proceeding to attack the place, and a communication, dated the 14th inst., 
states, that after some resistance the place was taken by storm, when several of 
the Rajah’s party were killed, but he himself made his escape, being favoured by 
the thickness of the jungles. 


A communication, of the 15th instant, from Mamloo, mentions that intelli- 
gence having been received, that the Rajah, or some of his adherents, was at 
Ly-Runchoo, a place situated upon a mountain, about 3000 feet high, and sepa- 
rated from Mamloo by an extensive valley, Captain Lister made arrangements for 
moving on the place. 


From the difficulties of the road, and the ease with which many parts of it might 
have been defended, it was considered advisable to attempt taking the place by 
surprise. At midnight, therefore, on the 14th, Captain Lister, with a party of 
one hundred Sepoys, marched secretly for Ly-Runchoo, during a storm of rain, 
A little before day-break, he reached the place, which he found evacuated, but de- 
stroyed it; and, after giving his party a few hours rest, returned to Mamloo. 
Teerut Singh was reported still to be in the neighbourhood, but the number of his 
followers, it is said, was considerably reduced.—Government Gazette, April 27. 


Accounts have since reached Calcutta, stating the detachment, under Captain 
Lister, had taken two stockaded villages, Myring and Sunburee, on the 30th of 
April; and that Nunklow was captured on the 2d of May, after a slight resist- 
ance. Captain Lister received a wound in the thigh by an arrow. 


Half Batta Regulation.—Hopes were enteriained at Bengal that Government 
would still be induced to revoke this regulation ; but a circular, from the Commander- 
in-Chief, dated from Head-quarters, at Poore, 27th of April, has dispelled these 
hopes. The circular intimates, that it is the intention of the Right Hon, the Go- 
vernor-General to transmit to the Court of Directors the papers and memorials on 
the subject. His Lordship, in conclusion, expresses a hope that the Court of Di- 
rectors will see fit to re-consider the regulation. 

Tracts of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.—These publications 
have been so much approved of in India, that it has been suggested, under certain 
modifications, to translate them into the language of the country, for the purpose of 
instructing the Natives. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Societyx—An extraordinary meeting of this Society 
was held on the 29th of April, for nominating the Committee of Management and 
other purposes. Sir Edward Ryan, President, in the chair. It appears from the 
Statement of accounts that the funds are not in a flourishing state, the society is 
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free of debt, but without any thing in hand. It was proposed to circumscribe its 
operations by parting with a portion of their garden giound. 

Insolvent Debtors.—A Petition signed by 17 Christians, 15 Mahomedans, and 
77 Hindoos, has been presented to the Hon. Sir Charles Edward Grey, praying 
that the present indefinite scale of fees ofthe Insolvent Debtors’ Court may be re- 
vised, and a moderate and definite scale of fees fixed : and that an optional per- 
mission may be given for persons to conduct their own causes on the same plan 
as the Plea Rule of the Supreme Court, and that a pauper’s attorney may be al- 
lowed for sworn paupers, The petitioners represent that otherwise this Act will 
not be available for those persons for whose benefit it was intended. 


Danish Possessions in India.—We learn that a gentleman, personally not un- 
known in Calcutta, M. Christenson, has been appointed Governor of the Dutch 
possessions in India, and that he has recently arrived at Tranquebar, and assumed 
the government. His Danish Majesty, it is understood, has expressed his anx- 
iety to see the Danish trade in India revived, and the new Governor has received 
instructions to promote that object by every means in his power, The vessel which 
conveyed M. Christenson to Tranquebar is the first ship from Denmark, during the 
last 29 years, thathas made a direct voyage to her colonies, but it is expected that 
the intercourse will hereafter be active and alike beneficial to the mother country 
and its dependencies. Serampore can never, of course, be rescued from its present 
insignificance as a place of trade : and in every other point of view, instead of be- 
ing of any value, it must rather be an incumbrance upon the limited resources of 
the Danish Crown. Generally speaking, an outward cargo from Denmark will 
sell better on the coast than in Bengal, and many articles of Indian produce. suited 
to the Baltic market are not procurable at so cheap rates here as on the coast, but 
still it is to Calcutta that Danish traders must principally look for rice, salt-petre, 
and Indigo.—India Gasette, April 16. 

Funds,—The commotions which retrenchments and other lately introduced regu- 
lations have excited, have resolved the different classes which they affect into pro- 
visional notions. There are in circulation propositions for instituting funds for 
various purposes intended to ameliorate anticipate evils : in particalar, one to be 
called the ‘ Mrurrany RetirinG Funp;’ another, ‘Tue Mepircat Retirinc 
Funp ;’ and another, ‘THe East Inpiaw CoLonization Funp ;’ the latter, it is 
suggested, should solicit the co-operation of ‘‘ THe CarcurraA AppRENTICING 
Sociery.” 


BOMBAY. 


The Supreme Court.—The decisive measure adopted by Sir J. P.Grantin shutting 
the court, has occasioned an immense division of party, and diversity of opinion. 
It is understood that a high judicial authority in another part of India, upholds the 
legality of Sir J. P. Grant’s measures, but doubts the expediency of carrying them 
into effect under existing circumstances. Sir John Malcolm it is said, has ex- 
pressed himself so strongly on the subject, in his communication with England, as 
to have requested, that should the measures of Sir J. P. Grant be approved of, that 
the same counsel which conveyed the approval to India, might likewise convey 
his, Sir John Malcolm’s successor. The Government at home having decided 
against the Judge, there will of course on that pretext, be no necessity for the resig- 
nation of the Governor. 4 


Dispersion of Banditti.—The Banditti who assembled in the Jungles, on the Nas- 
siche range of Ghauts to the number, it was reported, of between 3 and 400 men, 
and. who had been committing depredations, and keeping that part of the country in 
a state of alarm for several months previous to the 13th of April, were on that day 
surprised and dispersed, and their chief with three of his sons and a number of his 
men, taken prisoners by Subadar Biccajee Jadoo, an old officer serving under the 





It is said, but we can scarcely credit it, that orders have been sent out to super- 
sede Sir John Peter Grant, with permission tu the learned Judge to practise at the 
bar.—Ep. 
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orders of the Inspector of Forts, as Killadar of Puttah, The Ahmednuggur Sebundy 
Corps and other troops have been for some time in pursuit of these marauders. 


Fire on the Esplanade.—We are extremely sorry to state that the new building 
on the Esplanade, especially erected for sick officers, was entirely consumed by fire 
at about two o’clock on Sunday morning. Several officers quartered in the Bunga- 
low, have been severe sufferers by the disaster ; and one of them we believe, lost 
every thing he possessed.— Mercury, March 24. 


Indian Editors.—Memorialising—Liberty of the Press—As many a paper has 
before now made its fortune by lending its pages to the promotion of disaffection and 
complaint, we cajynot marvel at the pertinacity with which our cotemporary clings 
to his position, that the Medical officers may obtain relief, by publishing their 
grievances in his columns. In recommending this course, however, it surely be- 
hoves our cotem , if his sympathy with the Medical service be sincere, at least 
to confine himself within the boundaries of truth. Let him, if he can, obtain a 
letter a week from each Surgeon and Assistant Surgeon on the establishment, 
wherewith to decorate his pages, but let him not, in furtherance of this purpose, in- 
sidiously attempt to draw them aside from the adoption of the onty course through 
which we maintain they are likely to obtain relief. It is unfair both to the appel- 
lants, and the party appealed to. It cannot be true that the Court of Directors 
have long ago prohibited the Local Government from receiving memorials from any 
‘bodies’ of men in the service, for such memorials huve actually been submitted 
through the Governments of Bengal and Bombay—the latter being from the Civil 
Service, remonstrating against the appointment of Military men to Civil offices, and 
the former, as we hear, from the Bengal Artillery, on the subject of allowances, 
But, supposing such a prohibition ever had been communicated to the Local Go- 
vernment, were not the means of evading it so obvious as to render it absolutely 
nugatory! Could not each member of the service send in a separate memorial, 
thus giving utterance to the complaints of the whole body, without actually address- 
ing the Court in a body? Our brother is deceiving himself, but he will find it hard 
to impose his creed on us without the ‘ ocular proof’ of the truth of his positions. 
Let him then favour us at once with a copy of the prohibitory order of the Court of 
Directors, or we can assure him he will obtain no credit for his assertion, either with 
ourselves or the Medical service. Of the Freedom of the press enjoyed at present 
in India, the less said by our cotemporary the better. The Governments of Bengal 
and Bombay, having little to fear from the efforts of faction, do certainly allow of a 
latitude of discussion never before sanctioned in this meridian ; but it should be 
borne in mind, that the Press Laws * nevertheless remain in full force, and against 
their operation at any time Government may think expedient, there is not the least 
security, We did not chuse to hazard the exercise of these laws on our own per- 
sons by publishing a letter which sneered at “‘ capricious authority’ and ‘ Leaden- 
hall Street,’—our brother was bolder, and published the letter, But his escape in 
this and many other instances is no guarantee for permanent security, and until 
that is obtained by the abolition of the power of transmission, we shall take the 
liberty of exercising our own discretion, as to the rejection or acceptance of inflam- 
matory productions. Our brother cannot be displeased with us for a resolution 
which gives him a monopoly of correspondence, in one particular branch at least — 
Bombay Courier, May 2. 


Law Oficers.—Ir gives us great pleasure to state, that Mr. Dewar, the Acting 
Advocate General, has been confirmed in that appointment by the Honourable the 
Court of Directors. Mr. Henry Roper is consequently confirmed in the office of 
Clerk of the Crown, The number of Barristers at Bombay has received an 
Py iy by the last arrival in the person of Mr. M. Kennedy.—Bombay Courier, 

ay 16, 


Death of the Nizam.—Accounts were received yosterday from Hyderabad men- 





_™ Can our cotemporary be serious, when he says he knows of no Press Regula- 
tion but Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation I. of 1826? He surely has not been 
made di ‘exception to the practice of sending each Editor on his appointment a list 
of prohibited subjects of discussion, in the shape of a letter from the Chief Secretary 
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tioning the death of His Highness the Nizam, which took place at eight o’clock on 
the morning of the 21st instant. His Highness has been succeeded by his eldest 
son Nasir oo Dowlah, and the greatest tranquillity was said to prevail.— Bombay 
Courier, May 30. 

Appointment of the Chief Justice—The appointment of Mr. Dewar to the 
exalted post of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature, appears to yield 
general satisfaction throughout the settlement; and this arises as much from a 
belief in his perfect fitness for the office, as from the sentiments of regard and 
esteem with which the learned judge has inspired all who have had the pleasure of 
forming his acquaintance since he arrived in Bombay two years ago. It is certain 
that Mr. Justice Dewar ascends the bench under advantageous circumstances 
which none of his predecessors could boast. To a competent acquaintance with the 
different branches of English Law, his Lordship, we believe, unites the ‘peculiar 
advantage of a knowledge of the language, habits, and prejudices of the people, and 
of the constitution of the community amongst whom he is appointed by his 
sovereign to dispense eo Of the importance of this acquisition every Judge 
who has ever sat on the Indian Bench must have been duly sensible, but few we 
suspect have been able to find leisure enough, amidst their multifarious duties, for 
the application necessary to its possession.—Bombay Courier, June 6. 


Dukhan Thunder Storm.—We are informed that the annual Dukhan thunder 
storms have this year been unusually numerous, violent, and continued, and 
attend ‘ with more fatal accidents from lightning than at any former period. On 
the 21st May, two gentlemen on a shooting excursion, some miles from Poona, 
were driven to seek shelter from an approaching storm, under some lofty and stout 
trees: the lightning struck a tree adjoining to hen, and it, together with another, 
were subsequently blown down, the violence of the wind being so great, that the 
gentleman could not keep to their feet without assistance from a fixed object. On 
the same day a house was struck in the village of Boosreegaon, ten miles north of 
Poona, and burnt. On the next day the sleeping tent of Major Sykes, pitched 
under trees at the Hubbus Baugh, Joonur, was struck. There were six persons in 
the tent, three fell lifeless, and the other three were struck but not injured. Two 
of the victims were old and valuable hamalls. The accidents on which the fate 
of individuals depend, afford cause for deep reflexion: had the poor people, when 
the tent were pitched in the morning, completed a small trench, round the walls, 
as was their custom in unsettled weather, and which would not have occupied them 
five minutes, they would not have been in the tent for the rest of the day. The 
oversight was remarked, but the people were worn out with‘a Jong march, and a 
preceding wet night, and they were not recalled from their dinners to complete 
their labours. In consequence, the first heavy shower flooded the tent, Mrs, 
Sykes was providentially driven from it, to the sitting tent. The people were 
re-assembled to take down the walls with a view to dry the floor, but ere this 
object could be effected, the storm returned from the north east, and while they 
were occupied in hastily affixing the walls again, the electric fluid fell on the 
eastern tent pole which had a long iron spike at the end of it, shivered the top and 
bottom of the pole, into capillary fibres, leaving the centre unhurt, and struck down 
the unfortunate men, who were in different parts of the tent, and not so near to 
each other, as Mrs. Sykes was to the man in the eastern part of the tent, but whose 
fall was unseen from the intensity of the light having obscured her vision, Two 
of the men who were killed were severely burnt, and each had a patch of skin taken 
from his left breast. The third man had not the slightest mark ofinjury. The tent 
was not burnt, nor was there any other mark of fire, than a hole of the size of the 
little finger, in the white musquito curtains, as if a red hot iron had suddenly been 

assed through them. The tree was struck in three places ; a piece of the bark 
stript off thirty or forty feet up the stem, carried underneath the fly and shell of the 
tent (the walls being down, ) and lodged upon the bed; a branch over the tent was 
snapt in two, the broken end presenting a multitude of fibres like paint brushes ; 
finally the tree was struck on the opposite side from the tent, a circular hole to the 
depth of the bark being made of the diameter of a two ounce ball, the edge of the 
hole having the same capillary character as the ends of the broken branch. On the 
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26th May, Lieutenant Boyd’s house at Poona was burnt down by lightning, and 
report states, that during the period of the storms, a man and two bullocks were 
killed at a well in the Poona cantonments ; the porch to a gentleman’s house was 
injured ; five or six horses struck down at Kirkee and one of them killed ; two 
grass cutters killed. Accounts from Nassuck state, that a horse was killed in a 
stable in the town.— Bombay Courier, June 6. 


Liberty of the Press—Free Discussion, &c.—From the circumstance of the Govern- 
ment of this country having found it necessary on two or three occasions to punish, 
by transmission to Europe, Editors of a who have transgressed the rules laid 
down for their guidance, the question of the expediency, or otherwise of placing the 
Indian Press on the same free footing as the Press in England, has insensibly been 
mixed up with the general question of renewing the Charter. Many of those who 
are loudest in advocating the abolition of the Company’s monopoly, and the transfer 
of the Government of India to the hands of the Crown, are sanguine that such a 
‘consummation’ will bring with it ‘freedom of discussion’—‘ the blessings of 
publicity’—* the palladium of rights, &c. ;’—but on what foundation this expec- 
tation rests we are at a loss to discover. The Mauritius Press, and the Ceylon 
Press, specimens of the offspring of which have lately been sent us, exhibit a sacri- 
fice of intelligence to narrow policy, and a control over the simplest records, rarely 
equalled and certainly not surpassed by the most despotic Governments in the world. 
Official announcements, Shipping news, Births, Marriages, and Deaths, constitute, 
with hardly an exception, the sum total of the ‘local’ of these journals, while Ex- 
tracts from the most wholesome and orthodor English and foreign papers make up 
the rest of the Gazettes. Yet these settlements are under tle Crown, and governed 
by King’s Officers; they are colonized to a certain extent, and ‘publicity’ is as 
essential to their prosperity, as it ever can. be to the welfare of India. It is probable, 
therefore, that a change in the administration of the affairs of this country, will 
either have no influence whatever on the character of the Press, or it will lead to the 
adoption of restrictions, more severe and painful, because enforced, than any an In- 
dian Editor has ever yet had to complain of. 


We suspect too that it is not in the instance of the Press alone that the much 
prayed for change, will be found to have more fancied than realcharms, Coloniza- 
tion, in the only sense in which India ever can be colonized, will, under the present 
enlightened Government, have made such rapid strides, that little or nothing will be 
left us to wish for in that particular, Remuneration for public services, judging by 
its scale in other colonies, is rather likely to retrograde, than advance in liberality 
under the King’s Government ; while acts of injustice and oppression, on the part of 
the executive, instead of immediate exposure, will enjoy a pleasant shelter in official 
intrigue, the formule of colonial offices, and the inattention of Colonial secretaries 
and their subordinates. 


Altogether, though we admit there is room for improvement in India, and that the 
Company’s system needs a little modification, we are of opinion that the transfer of 
the Government to the crown, will neither be of advantage to England, nor of per- 
manent benefit to India. There is no necessary and positively beneficial change 
that cannot be as well, and better, effected by leaving the monopoly undisturbed, as 
by its sudden overthrow, and the tossing over to ministers a branch of patronage 
hitherto judiciously and beneficially dispensed.—Bombay Courier, June 6. 


Launch.—On Monday morning last (May 9), a beautiful vessel of nearly 900 Tons 
burthen, belonging to Mr. Thomas Crawford and Hormusjee Dhujee, was launched 
at the Mazagon Dock Yard, in the presence of some thousand persons including the 
major part of the European society of Bombay. At about twelve o’clock, every 
thing being ready, the vessel received her name from Lady Malcolm, and glided 
into her new element amidst the loudest acclamations, displaying as she moved, her 
appellation, “* The Sir Charles Malcolm,” inscribed on a white pendant. A salute 
was fired from the saluting battery in honour of the interesting event, and the Eu- 
ropean portion of the assembled community sat down soon after to an elegant tiffin 
provided by the worthy owners, and laid out under spacious marquees erected 
for the occasion. The health of Crawford and Hormusjee Dhunjee was proposed 
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by Sir Charles Malcolm and drank with three times three, Mr. C. returning thanks 
and drinking the health of Sir C. and Lady Malcolm. Towards the close of the 
repast the parsee builders were called and presented with shawls by Lady Malcolm, 
an honor which appeared to gratify them exceedingly. Soon after which the com- 
pany retired. 

The Sir Charles Malcolm is considered by competent judges to be a very superior 
specimen of ship building, and to reflect the greatest honour on Nowrojee Jamsetjee 
and Ardaseer Framjee, the builders, She is constructed after a ey by the late 
Mr. John Pollexfen, and her capacity is deemed extraordinary for her build. Her 
dimensions are as follows :—Extreme length, 160 feet, 6 inches ; extreme breadth, 
37 feet, 3 inches.—Bombay Courier, May 30. 


MADRAS. 


Steam Travelling and Mail Coaches.—Great exertions are making to expedite the 
iMtercourse between Madras and Bombay, with a view to the proposed establishment 
of a line of steam packets between that port and England, via. the Red Sea and 
Mediterranean. It is anticipated that a company will be induced to form itself for 
the purpose of embarking in the speculation. By this route, the Mails are pro- 
posed to be conveyed ; and the projectors reckon that when horses are laid on the 
road for the over-land journies, and a regular communication of steam packets ad- 
justed, that six or seven weeks will be sufficient space for a voyage from India to 
England. The first steam-boat for Suez is to leave Bombay in November, on an ex- 
perimental trip. Coals have been forwarded up the Red Sea ; and besides the En- 
terprise, there is another powerful vessel being built for the purpose at Bombay, 
which in case of the plan being carried into execution will become the principal 
Port for the Steam- Rockets. 


Celebration of His Majesty’s Birth-day.- The Government-Gazette contains a 
letter, dated Neelgheries, April 23, giving a flattering detail of the rapid improve- 
ment of that station ; and as it is chiefly occupied by Europeans, a new church 
has been set about building. The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone was 
fixed for the birth-day of his Majesty, and in honor of the day the church is called 
St. George’s. ‘The ceremony was conducted with great pomp ; and in the evening 
the Residents of the Cantonment were entertained with a ball and supper, given 
by the Right Hon, the Governor. 


Islands of Ice.—Extracts from the Log-book of the ship dary Ann, Captain 
O’Brien, from London, now in the Roads, ‘ At sun-set saw four islands of ice 
bearing from 8. E, to S. S. W. they were covered with snow, and that nearest the 
Ship was in lat. 41° 42-, south and long. 44° 20+ East; the extent of this island 
we took to be N. W. and S$. E. a quarter of a mile, and a hundred feet high. The 
atmospheric air by the thermometer in the round-house was at sixty, and the sea- 
water at the surface fifty-seven ; took in the steering sails, hauled up to the N. east- 
= kept the ship under commanding sail for the night.’-—Govt, Gaz. Extra. 
May 16. 


Neircuerry Hits. 


This infant settlement, chiefly for the benefit of invalids, is making great way in 
= estimation, and forming a featnre of prominence in the attention with the 
ndian public, every circumstance relating to it is snatched at with avidity, and 
considered a matter of primary importance. ‘The following is a specimen of some 
of the communications sent to the Directors of the Press for publication. 

‘Let it be known to the Sporting World, that upwards of seventy couple of 
woodcocks have been killed on these blue mountains of the East during the last 
season, i. ¢., from October to March—of these thirty-eight couple have fallen by 
the gun of one gentleman. It may be as well to take this opportunity of conveying 
some idea to your readers of this extraordiuary country, and the game to be found 
on it. Topographical descriptions of the Neil-Gherries are already published, but 
from what I had read and heard, 1 did not expect to find any thing like what they 
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are either in feature or climate. I arrived here in J anuary, and ascended the 
mountains at Good-loon, whence the road here is twenty miles, unlike any thing 
in India—undulating downs all the way, copses and woods scattered beautifully 
on the sides of the bil!s. At that time there was a hard white frost every night, 
and the sensation of the crisp frozen grass under your feet in the morning was 
quite enough to drive fever, &c. &c. from any man. We had frost till the beginning 
of March. At this place there isa lake more than six miles in circumference, and 
about thirty houses—more being now in the course of erection—many of them situated 
at the sites of woods, which bear the appearance of those planted for effect in Parks 
in England, but being evergreens they have the advantage. _In all of these woods 
are to be found “ Sambre”—Black Deer—(to judge of the size of which it is enough 
to say that a buck weighed thirty-nine stone) jungle sheep, the ibex, tigers, bears, 
hogs, wild dogs, jackalls, pea-fow], jungle fowl. There are also hares, snipe, and 
quail. 

The following is a kind of cautionary communication published in the ‘ Bombay 
Courier,’ which is attested as having been audited and declared correct by the proper 
authorities : 


Memorandum of Duty received from Mr. J. Halloway for Goods imported from 
Bombay. 

14 Dozen 7 Rs, perDozen 98 80 

Madeira Wine 8 Ditto £4, 2% 5 ees END 84 
Sherry ditto. . 6 Ditto 21....Ditto. 126 32 
Portditto. .. 6 Ditto 18.... Ditto. 108 56 
Almonds, &c. 1 Bundle 15 93 
SugarCandy . 1 Pical 200Rs.perCandy 47 20 


Total ... 95 


Deduct Duty paid at Bombay as per Certificate No. 673 produced 
here 26th February 1829... . - il 


10 


Rupees... 23 2 55 
SINGAPORE. 


Proposep Lisrary and Reaptnc Room.—A letter inserted in the ‘ Bengal 
Hurkarw’ gives a prospectus of a Public Library and Reading-room ; and sug- 
gesting that the building may be so constructed as to answer the purposes of a town- 
hall, bali-room, and billiard-room, Forty gentlemen, it is calculated, will become 
shareholders at 100 dollars each, besides being annual subscribers at 20 dollars 
each, The subscription of strangers is to be at the rate of 30 dollars per annum. 
A sum having been subscribed for a monument to Sir Stamford Raffles, which has 
never been erected, the projector of the public library suggests the propriety of ap- 
propriating the funds for the monument to the erection of the library, and naming it 
‘Tue Rarrwes.’ 


JAVA. 


Java. The apprehension of the priest Kai Madja has led to no satisfactory re- 
sults: his supposed influence in the country appears to have been an illusion, and 
Depo Nagoro is as active as ever ; the tract of country in which the rebellion is 
raging extends in length about 100 miles, and is about the average breadth of 30. 
The Dutch army is divided into eight columns, which act indeesennny, and 
the want of proper co-operation forms but a feeble remedy for the firmly organized 
measures of the rebels, It is supposed that to this may be attributed the protrac- 
tion of the contest. The present Governor has taken very vigorous measures, yet 
the Dutch Government considering the state of Java as almost desperate, have de- 
termined, it is said, to give the Island a Governor of the first rank, and in the per- 
son of M. de Falck, the present Ambassador at the Court of London. The fidelity 
of the rebels under all trials is astonishing ; and the facility with which intelligence 
of the movements of the Dutch Army is spread among them is incredible. 
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CaPpE. 


Crecurr Courr Graar Reint.—The following trial was heard before Mr. 
Justice Kekewerh, at the Sessious commeucing on the 20th sune : 


Klaas Dampies, charged with an assault on the slave Cupido, of William Coen- 
radie. The prisoner pleaded not guilty, 


The slave Cupido, being duly sworn, stated as follows :—About the beginning of 
January 1829, I was with my young master at the cattle farm, and on the 6th, or 
thereabouts, was called to my master’s residence, Onentering, I met the prisoner, 
whom I saluted, upon which he commenced beating me. This was about eight 
o’clock in the morning ; he then directed the rest of the servants to stand in line, 
and gave each a piece of reed about seven inches long to hold ; tome he gave two, 
and previous to lighting them, told me mine would grow longer ; I held the reeds 
until the flame burnt my hand, when I threw them away. The prisoner then laid 
a broomstick on the ground, and on each side of it made a cross in chalk, placing 
sulphur in the middle. I was then commanded to jump forwards over the burning 
sulphur, which I repeated twice or thrice. I then demanded if he could now prove 
I had used enchantment in making my master’s legs swell so big? Upon which he 
called for thongs of leather, with which he pinioned my arms behind, saying, ‘ Now 
you old jackal, we shall find it out ;’ he then plucked a lock of hair from my right 
temple, and calling for two threads of silk, which he laid on my head in the form ofa 
cross, fastening my hair in small bushes, he rubbed it all over with brandy and 
monkey’s dung, holding a candle till it caught fire; he then ordered one of the 
other slaves to hold the candle close to my back, which made me exclaim, Oh, help 
me, for the pain is very great, and more than I can endure ! I told them if I deserved 
such cruel punishment my master should send me to Graaf Reinet. Prisoner an- 
swered he had the power to do with me as he wished, for my tricks to my master, 
and would be responsible for the consequences. I was then stripped, and held up 
by the heels, and beat on my naked body with the agter paard shambok until my 
body was stukkend gestagen, and-to save myself fromthis treatment I confessed I had 
made my master’s legs swell, upon which they let me go. 


The witness further stated, that from the cruel treatment he had experienced, he 
was quite unable to work, and was-frequently obliged to lie down from weakness. 


The prisoner being asked if he had any thing to say in his defence, said he was a 
heathen, and of course could do nothing on a christian's place without the authority 
of the master. 


The Jury returned a verdict of guilty. ‘The prisoner was sentenced to receive 45 
lashes at the market-place, and to be confined two years, with hard labour. 


South African Advertiser, Aug. 15. 

Loeusts.—A correspondent from Graham’s town states, while writing, on the 1st 
of August :—our annual visiters, the Locusts, in spite of all prediction that the late 
severe weather would have thinned their numbers, have again appeared in the vi- 
cinity of this Town, and commenced their destructive operations ; how far they 
will extend, it is impossible to conjecture ; we are in hopes, however, that the 
birds which it has been ascertained are within a few hours of us, on the Fish River 
beyond De Bruin’s Poort, will continue to follow them to this quarter, and tend to 
lessen their ruinous devastations. Many of our farmers have sown very largely this 
season, and should they again suffer as they did the last, the consequences would 
be most calamitous, Our markets, entirely supplied with meal by importations ei- 
ther by sea or land fromm the Western Districts, experience continued fluctuations ; 
at one time this article rose as high as $5 Rds. per muid, this week it has fallen to 
27 and 28; we hope it may continue to fall, as the present Contractors for the 
Military are receiving large supplies from Cape town. 

Malay Priests.—Police Office-—At Cape town Police Office great complaints are 
made on account of the difficulty of getting Malay priests to attend and administer 
the customary oaths to Mahomedans: business on this account is freyuently delay- 
ed. The priests not having any allowance made them for their attendance, is the 
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cause of their unwillingness to attend : and it is in agitation to solicit Government 
to obviate the evil by making an allowance to the priests for their trouble, 

East India Company's Charter.—A Public Meeting was held for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the poogeiet of petitioning Parliament respecting the trade 
of this Colony, as connected with the renewal of the Hon, East India Company’s 
Charter, on the 22nd of July, at which a striag of resolutions were passed, reflect- 
ing on the effects of the Company’s Monopoly, and agreeing to petition Parliament 
against a renewal of the Charter. The following are two of the resolutions :— 

“« That the increase of shipping engaged in the private trade to India, and touch- 
ing at the ports of this Colony since the partial opening of that trade in 1815, is, 
in the opinion of this Meeting, a decisive proof of the advantages which may be 
fairly expected from the entire removal of all restrictions on the enterprise of mer- 
chants engaged in the Eastern trade—” and ‘‘ That the trade of this Colony with 
China be put upon the same footing as that with any other place to the Eastward of 
the Cape.” 


Extracts FROM GENERAL Orpers.—BomBay. 


Marine.—The Act 4th Geo, IV. cap. 31, entitled ‘ An Act to consolidate and 
amend the Laws for punishing Mutiny and Desertion of Officers and Soldiers in 
the Service of the East India Company, and to authorise Soldiers and Sailors, in 
the East Indies, to send and receive Letters at a reduced rate of postage,’ is ex- 
tended to the Bombay Marine Service ; and all persons in the service of the Com- 
pany belonging to the Bombay Marine, commissioned or non-commissioned officers, 
or soldiers respectively, in the Company’s army, are to be liable to the provisions 
of the said Act, and to the same rules and articles of war, and the same penalties, 


as the officers and soldiers of the Company’s other forces, from January 1, 1829. 


Medical Board.—A general order, issued August 27, states, that members of 
the Medical Board are to be hereafter relieved from that situation at the ex- 
piration of five years from the date of nomination to it, unless on any 
occasion, the Government shall be of opinion that the continued service of any 
member of the Board-is indispensable to the public interests, in which case such 
individual may be continued in that situation until a decision on the case shall be 
made known. Members who shall have been in that station not less than two 
years and not less than twenty years in India, including three years furlough, 
shall be permitted to retire from the service and allowed 500. per annum. Mem- 
bers who shall have served five years in that situation, and not less than twenty 
years in India, including three years furlough, shall be permitted to retire, and 
allowed 700/. per annum. Superintending Surgeons, who shall have been in that 
station not less than two years, and not less than twenty years in India. including 
three years furlough, shall be permitted to retire from the service, and allowed 
3001. per annum. Superintending Surgeons, who shall have served five years in that 
situation, and not less than twenty years in India, including three years furlough, 
shall be entitled to retire on 3651. perannum. Retirements under the above re- 
gulations may take place either in India or in England. Superintending Surgeons, 
who come to England on sick certificate, shall resume that rank and station on 
their return to their duty. 


Kttoor Prize Money.—A general order of May 2, announces thatthe Honourable 
the Governor in Council is pleased to direct, that the distribution of the property 
be now confided to the Prize Committee at Bombay, referred to’ in the general 
order of the 18th September, No. 250, which is declared to be a ‘General Prize 
Committee.’ The abstracts for the distribution of the Kittoor Prize Property are 
accordingly to be preferred to the General Prize Committee at Bowbay, and that 
the property should be distributed by the public officers of Government, instead of 
through the agency of Messrs. Shotton and Co. The total amount of the prize 
Property captured at Kittapoor, with simple interest up to the 31st March last, is 
rupees 12,50,107 2 69. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 23. Z 





CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—C. Calcutta. ] 


ApPERLEY, W. W., Lieut. 4th Light Cav., on furl. to Deyrah.—C, April 27. 

Atkinson, Charles, Cornet, posted to 18th L. Cav.—C. April 29. . 

Armstrong, G. C., Lieut., Interp. and Quar.-Mas. 47th N, I., to offic. as District 
and Station Staff at Sandoway, from 19th Jan.—C. March 20. 

Austen, G. P., Ens., to do duty with 30th N, 1—C. March 3. 

Anderson. G., Assist.-Surg., app. to lst L. Cav.—C. March 3. 

Airey, H. C., Ens., posted to 59th N. I.—C. March 4. 

Abbot, S. A., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. March 27. 

Aitchison, W., Lieut.-Col. Adj.-Gen., on leave on sick cert.—M. April 16. 

Ash, H. Ens., 20th N. I., to act as Interp. to the left wing of the 2d Light Cay, 
—B. April 30. 

Ayrton, Frederick, Cadet Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—B. June 12. 


Beatson, Robert Wedderburn, 72d N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C, May 8. 
Bartlett, W. Ens. 68th N. 1., on leave on sick certif.—April 27. 
Beerlton, P. B., Lieut. Artill., on leave on sick certif—C. April 27. 
Biddulph, G., Ens., posted to 45th N. I.—C. April 29. 
Buist, Geo., Cornet, posted to 10th L. Cav.—C. April 29. 
Barker, T. B., Assist.-Surg., app. to med. charge, of 5th batt. Artill.—C. May 1. 
Bland, H. J., Capt. 9th N. I., on furl.—C. May 2. 
Blanshard, J. H., Lieut. 63d N. 1., attached to depot at Landour.—C. March 20. 
Bristow, G.W.G., Ens., to do duty with 44th N.I.C.—March 3, 
Bristow, C. M., Ens., to do duty with 44th N. I.—C. March 3. 
Brown, L. C., Lieut. 53d N. L., transf. to pension estab.—C. March 20. 
Burkengyoung, F. W., Ens. 5th N. I. attached to depot at Landour.—C. 
March 20. 
Burton, C. E., Ens., to do duty with 30th N. I.—C. March 3. 
Bush, J. T., Ens., posted to 12th N. 1.—C. March 4. 
Biddulph, G., Ens., posted to 45th N. I.—C. March 4. 
Burnet, J. H., Ens., posted to 16th N. I.—C. March 4. 
Bridge, Wm., Ens., posted to 62d N. I.—C. March 4. 
Bigge, H. L., Ens., posted to 14th N. I.—C. March 4. 
Bremner, C. S., Ens., posted to 64th N. I.—C. March 4. 
Bush, R. Y. B., Ens., posted to 65th N. I.—C. March 4. 
Bluett, W. H.C., Lieut. 45th N.I., to act as Interp. and Quar.-Mas. to 71st 
N. L, v- Kinlock.—C. March 12. 
Buckhouse, F. G., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. March 27. 
Barker, T. B., Assist.-Surg., returned to duty.—C. March 27. 
Ballantine, Lieut.-Col., to comm. at Sholapore,—B. April 3. 
Bayley, R. A.. Lieut. 5th N. I., to be-Adj., v. Prescott.—B. April 14. 
Brown, W. J. Capt. 8th N. I., to act as Brig.-Maj. to forces.—M. April 16. 
Bee, fh B. Lieut. Marine Serv., to be Commander, v. Guy, invalided.—M. 
pril 3. ; 
a ty Geo., Midshipman Marine Serv., to be Lieut., v. Bucks, prom.—M 
pril 3. 
Browne, A. W., Maj. 11th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. March 31. 
Brown, G. St. B., Lieut. 7th N. I., to be Capt., v. Graham, dec.—B. April 30. 
ae in Lieut., to act as Adj, to 11th N.1., y. Parsons, on sick certif.—B. 
ay 2. 
Brown, Capt., to conduct the duties of the Brig.-Major’s Office at Surat, v. 
Gillano.—May 18. 
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Bradford, Sir Thomas, (K.C.B.), to officiate in the mil. comm. and the whole 
executive powers in the absence of Sir John Malcolm.—B. May 29. 

Bailey, B., 2d Lieut. Artill., to be Ist Lieut., v. Lloyd.—B. May 25. 

Budden, H. W., Lieut. 18th N. I, to act as Fort-Adj. at Asseerghur, v. Taph, on 
furl.—B. May 25. 


‘ 


Crane, C. J., Capt. 23d N. I. returned to duty.—C. May 8. 

Culley, T., Capt. 2d N. L., furl. extended.—C. May 8. 

Curling, C. S., Sur. Med. Estab., returned to duty.—C. May 28. 

Cautley, R. Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quar.-Mas. to 10th L. Cav., v. Gaistin. 
—C. April 27. 

Campbell, R., Lieut., Interp. and Quar.-Mas. 43d N. I., on leave on sick certif.— 
C. April 27. 

Carlyon, C., Ens., to do duty with 44th N. 1.—C. April 29. 

Cooper, G. L., Lieut. Artill., on furl.—C. April 29. 

Costley, R.C., Major 7th N. L, on furl.—C. April 29. 

Clifford, W., Lieut. 39th N. I., to be Adj., v. Palmer.—C. May 1. 

Cruickshanks, Geo., Ens., posted to 2d Eur. Reg.—C. March 4. 

Colebrooke, W. H. E., Ens., to do duty with 14th N. I—C. March 3. 

Corfield, A. H., Ens., to do duty with 44th N.I.—C. March 3. 

Chalmers, J. W. C., Ens., posted to 43d N. I.—C. March 4. 

Crossman, C., Cadett, prom. to Ens.—C. March 27. 

Cullimore, D. adm. Veter. Surg.—C. March 27. 

Campbell, Jas. G., Lieut. 6th L. Cay., on furl. to Eur.—C. March 18. 

Campbell, R. M., Lieut. 33d N. L., on furl. to the Isle of France.—C. March 20. 

Campbell, D., Lieut.-Col., to comm. in Candeish.—B. April 3. 

Crawford, J., Assist.-Surg., to be Vaccinator N. W. Div. of Guzerat.—B. 
April 6. 

Clelland, W. D., Lieut.-Col. comm. 19th N. I., on furl. to Eur.—M, March 31. 

Conwell, A., Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. April 21. 

Cruickshank, James J. F., Cadet Engin., prom. 2d Lieut.—B. June 12. 

Creed, Richard, Cadet of Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—B. June 12. 

Creed, Henry, Cadet Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—B. June 12. 

Carless, Thomas G., to be Lieut. Mar., v. Pepper, prom.—B. May 8. 

Cunningham, Charles, Sen., Super. Ens., to rank and posted 1st Eur. Reg.—B. 
May 18. 

Campbell, John, Cadet, promoted to Cornet,—B. May 18. 

Clarke, J. S. Mr., to be Dep. Collec. in the Central Div. of Cuttachi. 


Dewar, A. C., Ens., to act as Adj. to the 15th N. I., v. Evans.—C. April 29. 

Davis, C.E., Capt. 58th N. I., on furl—C. April 29. 

Dyke, W. H., Lieut. 60th N. I., on furl.—C. April 29. 

Doolan, R. W. C., Ens., to do duty with 44th N. I.—C. March3. 

Davidson, F. R., Ens., posted to 41st N. £.—C. March 4. 

Davidson, C. Ens., posted to 31st N. I.—C. March 4. 

Davenport, Jas., adm. Assist.-Surg.—C. March 27. 

Don, Assist.-Surg., to be Vaccinator to Deckan.—B. April 6. 

— P. G., Cornet, to be Acting Quar.-Mas. of the left wing 2d L. Cav.— 
- April 14. 

Durack, F., Lieut. 24th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. March 31. 

Davis, J., Lieut. 11th N. I., tobe Adj., v. Parsons, on furl.—B. May 2. 


Ewart, J.K. Mr., to be Assist. to the Magis., and Collector of Land Rev. at the 
Central Div. of Cnttachi.—C. May 5. 
Erskine, W. C., Ens. 73d N. I., to do duty with 46th N. I—C. April 7. 
Evans, F, R., Lieut. 26th N. I., on furl.—C. May 2. 
Erskine, W. C., Ens., posted to 73d N. I.—C. March 4. 
Elton, R. W., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. March 27. 
Elliott, J. H. the Hon., to be Post-Master-Gen.—C. May 12. 
z2 
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Flower, J. R., Lieut. 25th N. 1., to rank, v. Jones, dec.—C. May 8. 

Fraser, Arch. Wm. Windham, Lieut. 8th L. Cay., on furl. to Eur., for health.— 
C. May 8. 

Forbes, i V., to to act as Adjt. to 15th N. I., v. Evans.—C. April 27. 

Fagan, Christopher Geo., Cornet, posted to Ist L. Cav.—C. April 29. 

Ferris, J. H., Ens., from 7th to 43d N. I—C. March 4. 

Forbes, J. V., Lieut. 15th N. L, to act as Interp.. and Quar.~Mas. to 10th N. I., 
v. Stuart, prom.—C. March 5. 

Fagan, L. C., Ens. 2d Eur. Reg., to be Lient., v. Wilson, prom., v. Midford, 
cashiered.—C. March 27. 

Fuller, C. W., adm. Assist.-Surg.—C. March 27. 

Fiddes, Thomas, Major 42d N. I., on furl. to Eur.—C, March 18. 

Frederick, J. E., Lieut. 18th N. I., on leave on sick certif.—B. April 20. 

Fraser, Assist.-Surg., placed at the disposal of the Superin. of the Marine, for 
Marine duty.—B. May 2. 

Farquharson, J., Capt. 9th N. I., to assume comm. of troops at Sholapore.—B. 
May 28. 

Pre ot W. C., Lieut. 2d Gren. N. I., on furl.—B. May 30. 

Farrell, F. T,, Capt. 6th N. I., on furl. to Eur.—B. June 2. 

Franklin, Henry, sen., Supernum. Ens., to rank, and posted to the 2d Gren. 
N. L., v. Hudson, promoted.—B. May 25. 


Graham, C., Lieut., 55th N. I., attached to depot at Landour.—C. March 20. 

Grange, R., Ens., to do duty with 10th N. I..—C. March 3. 

Grant, Jas., Ens., posted to 3d N. I.—C. March 4. 

Grounds, J. E., Ens., posted to 46th N. I.—C. March 4, 

Gilman, P.C,, Lieut.-Col. 67th N. I., on furl. to Eur.—C. March 20. 

Gibb, Assist.-Surg., to be a Vaccinator, v. Duncan.—M. April 6. 

Gibb, i. Assist.-Surg., to be a Vaccinator, to N.. E. diy. of «uzerat.—B. 
April 6. 

Gillum, R. W. Capt., Maj. of Brigade, to act as Assist.-Adjt.-Gen. to Guicowar 
Subsid. force.—M. April 16. 

Graham, J., Capt. 7th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. April 2. 

Grant, C. W., Lieut. Engin., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. April 11. 

Gordon, G. F., Major 2d L. Cav., to assume the comm. of the brig. at Kattywar. 
—B. April 30. 

Gaisford, Thomas, Cadet, prom. to 2d Lieut.—B. June 12. 

Gray, G., Assist.-Surg., to be relieved from Marine duty.—B. May 2. 

Grice, Charles F., comm. Mar. to be Capt., v. Guy.—B. May 8. 

Graham, T., Lieut, 2d Gren. N. I., to be Capt., v. Inglis, dec.—B. May 25. 


arm on Hon. Wm., Lieut. 24th N.I., to be Capt., v. Mackenzie, dec.— 

- May 8. 

Hodges, Thomas, Mr., adm. Assist.-Surg.—C. May 8. 

Hughes, H.P., Capt. Artill., to do duty with Artill. at Dum Dum.—C. April 27. 

a, bei B., Lieut., to offic. as Adj. to the 12th N. I., v. Ludlow, on furl—C. 

pril 27. 

Horne, W. G., Ens. to do duty with 44th N. 1.—C. March 3. 

Hough, J., Vet. Surg., to do duty with 8th Light Cav—C. March 3. 

Hulse, H. C., Vet.-Surg., to do duty with 3d L. Cav.—C. March 3. 

Hayward, F. T. C., Ens., posted to 73d N. L—C. March 4. 

Hill, R., Lieut. 70th N. I., Loc. Horse, to be, Adj., v. Hamilton.—C. March 4. 

Hamilton, G. W., Lieut. 34th N. L., to act as Quar,-Mast. and Interp., v Lei- 
cester.—C. March 12. 

Hawthorne, R. J., Cadet. prom. to Cornet.—C: March 27. 

— r T., Lieut., to be Acting Adj. to the left wing of 2d L. Cav.—B. 

pril 14. 

Haggart, C., Capt. lst Eur. Inf., to be Brig.-Maj. to forces, v. Ottey—M. 
April 16. 

Hughes, R., Lieut., to act as Quar.-Mas. to 3 N. L., v. Berdwood, on sick certif. 
B. April 30. 
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Halpin, O., Ens. 7th N. J.. to be Lieut., v. Brown, prom.—B. April 30. 

Hughes, R. M., Lieut. 12th N, I. to be Fort-Adj. at Surat, v. Brown, prom.— 
B. May 2. 

Howisson, J., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to sea for health —B. May 28. 

Harvey, J. J., Mr., to be Principal Assist. in Rohtuke Div. of the Dehlee Terr. 
—C. May 12. 

Hall, Edwin, Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B, May 25. 

Hudson, Robert, Ens. 2d Gren. N.I., to be Lieut., v. Graham, prom.—B. 2d 
Gren. N. 1. 


Jacob, W., Assist.-Surg., app. to 35th N. I.—C. April 30. 

Jones, Nath., Lieut. 57th N. L., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Holroyd, ret., v. Mor- 
rieson, prom.—C. March 27. 

Jackson, J., Lieut., to be acting Adj. to a detachment of 25th N. I.—B. April 30. 

Jacob, W. Capt. Artill., to take charge of the Assist.-Adj.-General’s and Bazaar 
Departm., v. Leighton, on furl.—B. April 30. 


Kennedy, J. D., Ens., rem. from 65th to 25th N. I.—C. March 4. 

Kay, R. D., Ens., posted to 2d N. I.—C. March 4. 

Kewney, H., Ens., posted to 50th N. I.—C. March 4, 

Knatchbull, R. E., Cadet Artill., prom. to. 2d Lieut.—C. March 27. 

Kirby, J. S., Ist Lieut. and Brev. Capt. Artill., to Capt., v. Chesney, retired.— 
C. March 27. 

Kennett, B. Capt. 13th N. I., on furl. to Eur. via China, for health.—B. May 30. 

Kennett, Lieut.-Col., to proceed to Baroda to assume the comm. of the Subsid. 
force.—B. June 3. 


Long. R., Ens. 25th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Jones, dec., v. Margrave, prom.—C. 
May 8 


y 8. 

Lumley, James Rutherford, Ens. 24th N. I., to be Lient., v. Hamilton, prom.— 
C. May 8. 

Lowry, R., Ens., posted to 21st N. I.—C. April 29. 

Loveday, Wm., Lieut., posted 37th N. I.—C. March 4. 

Leighton, T. Capt., Assist.-Adj.-Gen., to act as Dep.-Adj.-Gen. of army.—M. 
April 16. 

Lancaster, R. T., Lient. 10th N. J., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. May 14. 

Lechmere, N., Lieut. Horse Artill., to act as 2d Dep. Commis. of Stores at 
Presid., v. Law, on sick certif.—B. May 15. 

Leeson, Charles, P. Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. May 18. 

Lewis, R., Ens., 22d N. 1., returned to duty.—B. May 18. 

Lloyd, J., lst Lieut. Artill., to be Capt., v- Barton, dee.—B. May 25. 

Le Messurier, G. P., Capt. 14th N. L., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. May 27. 


Mackinnon, K., Assist.-Surg., (M. D.), app. to the Med. dut. of the Civ. Station 
of Tirhoot, v. C. Mackinnon, res.—C. May 8. 

Murray, Thomas, Lieut.-Col. 69th N. I., returned to duty.—C. May 4. 

Moule, J. Capt., 23d N. L., on furl. to presidency. —C. April 27. 

Marshall, J. N., Ens. 73d N. L., on furl. to Meerut.—C. April 27. 

Manly, J., Surg, 10th N. I., on leave on sick certif.—C. April 27. 

Monteath, T., Major 35th, N. I, app. to charge of 35th N. I., v. Stoneham.—C. 
March 20. 

M‘Queen, S., Capt. 44th foot, attached to depét at Landour—C. March 20. 

Miller, G., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quar.-Mas. to 25th N. I., v. Margrave, 
prom.—C. March 20. 

Morris, C. A., Ens.. posted to 26th N. I.—C. March 4. 

Macleod, T. H. S., Ens., posted to 34th N. I1.—C. March 4. 

Macadam, Jas., Ens. posted to 33d N. I.—C. March 4. . 

Martin, Peter, Ens., posted to 44th N. 1.—C. March 4. 

Macdonald, John, Ens., posted to 36th N. I.—C. March 4. 

Mee, J. E., Ens., posted to 72d N. I.—C. March 4. 
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Mundy, W., Ens., posted to 69th N. I.—C. March 4. 

Moore, John, Cornet Ist L. Cav., to be Lieut., v. Grant, struck off the list, v. 
Scott, prom.—C. March 27. 

Marriott, Edwin, Ens. 57th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Jones, prom.—C. March 27. 

Money, W.J.H., to be Assist. to the Magis. and to the Collector of Ghazeepore. 
—C. May 12. 

Maughan, T., Lieutenant 12th N. I., to be Adj., v. Hughes, prom.—B. May 30. 

M‘Gillivray, F., Lieut., to be Assist.-Superin. of the Construction of the Mint, 
v. Grant, on furl.—B. May 2. 

Mitchell, T., Lieut. 15th N. I., to act as Interp. to the right wing of 2d L. Cay.— 
B. May 14. 

Mitchell, J. M., Ens. Ist Eur. Reg., to be Lient., v. B. Mitchell, res.—B. 
May 15. 

Malcomson, John P., adm. Assist.-Surg.—B. May 28. 

Mackintosh, R. H. Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. May 25. 


Nash, S. Lieut., to act as Adj. to 4th L. Cav., v. Master.—C. April 29. 
Nisbett, D., Ens. 53d N. I., to be Lieutenaut, v. Brown.—C. March 27. 


O'Halloran, J. N., Ens., to do duty with 16th N. I, at Sangor.—C. April. 


Phillans, W. S., Lieut., rem. from 4th troop 3d brig. to 2d troop 2d brig. Hor. 
Artill.—C. April 27. ‘ 

Phillott, J., Ens., rem. from 10th to 23d N. I.—C. April 29. 

Phayre, S. P., Ens., to do duty with 30th N. I.—C. March 3. 

Palmer, Geo., Ens., posted to 27th N. I.—C. March 4. 

Phillott, Johnson, Ens., posted to 25th N. 1.—C. March 4. 

Pott, G., Ens., posted to 3d N. I.—C. March 4. 

Pond, J. R., Ens., posted to 67th N. I.—C. March 4. 

Parker, W. J. Ens., posted to Ist Eur. Reg.—C. March 4. 

Prior, C., Lieut. 64th N. L., to Adj., v- Wilson.—C. March 12. 

Pasmore, W., Capt. 19th N. 1., to be Dep.-Assist.~Adj.-Gen. on estab., v. Sey- 
mour, prom.—C. March 27. 

Powell, S., Major, Dep.-Adj.-Gen., to act as Adj.-Gen. of army, with a seat at 
the mil. board.—M. April 16. 

Parsons, J. E., Lieut. 11th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. April 21. 

Penley, Capt., to take charge of the Assist. Quar.-Mas.-General’s departm., v. 
Leighton, on furl.—B. April 30. 

Pepper, John, Lieut. Mar., to be Comm., v. Grice, prom.—B. May 8. 

Parry, E. W.C., Lieut., to be Quar.-Mas. and Interp. to 21st N. I.—B. May 18. 

Price, Henry, Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. May 18. 

Phillips, Richard, Cadet. prom. to Ens.—B. May 28. 

Pelham, Henry, Lieut. 10th N. L, on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. June 3. 


Reid, H. A., Ens., posted to 71st N. I.—C. March 4. 

Robson, Asssist.-Surg., to be Vaccinator to Southern Co ran.—B. April 6. 

Robertson, R., Major 2d Gren. Reg., returned to duty.- B. May 18. 

Rainey, Lieut.-Col., to be Priv. Sec. to his Excell. the Acting President in Coun- 
cil.—B. May 30. 

Rathborne, A. B., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. May 25. 

Rudd, Henry, Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. May 25. 


Stoddart, Thomas, Surg. Med. Depart., returned to duty.—C. May 8. 
Scott, Jonathan, Capt. Artill., furl. extended.—C. May 8. 

Simpson. J. M., Ens. 17th N. L., on leave on sick certif.—C. April 27. 
Small, B. D., Assist.-Surg., on furl.—C. April 27. 

Sage, J. C., Lieut. 12th N. I., on furl.—C. April 27. 

Struthers, W., Lieut. 14th N. [., on furl—C. April 29. 

Stokes, J., Assist.-Surg., (M. D.), posted to 6th Loc. Horse.—C. April 30. 
Steel, J., Assist.-Surg., (M. D.), to take med. charge of 43d N. I.—C. May 2. 
Smith, E. F., Ens, 23d N. I., on furl.—C. May 2. 
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Stewart, A., Lieut. 2d Eur. Reg., attached to depot-of Landour.—C. March 20. 

Smith, H. B., Lieut. 37th N. I., attached to the depot of Landour.—C. March 20. 

Steward, R., Ens., to do duty with 44th N. I—C. March 3. 

Sandeman, J. Ens., to do duty with 44th N. I.—C. March 3. 

Simpson, R.S., Ens., posted to 42d N.I.—C. March 4. 

Sandeman, John, Ens., posted to 47th N. 1.—C. March 4, 

Shaw, John, Ens., posted to 61st N. I—C. March 4, 

Spencer, R., Ens., posted to 26th N. I—C. March 4. 

Sturt, A. A., Ens., posted to 6th N. 1.—C. March 4. 

Scott, C.C. J., Ens, 32d N.I., to act as Quar.-Mas. and Interp. to 22d N. L, v. 
Sampson.—C, March 5. 

Shakespeare, W. M., 2d Lieut. Artill., to be Ist Lieut., v. Kerby, prom.—C. 
March 27. 

Sharpe, J. G., Lieut. 24th N. I., returned to duty.—C. March 27. 

Strange, T. L., Esq., to be Register to Zillah Court of Malabar,—M. April 7. 

Sheriffe, Maj. 2d Eur. Inf., to comm. brig at Deesa, v. Jarvis.—B. April 10. 

Stevenson, TI’. Capt. Horse Artill., to be Agent for the manufacture of Gun pow- 
der, v. Barton, dec.—B. May 30. 

Sutton, T., Lieut. Artill., to superintend the construction of public buildings at 
Rajkote.—B. June 1. 

Saunders, Robert, Mr., to be Superintend. of Stamps, and to retain the office of 
Mint Master.—C. May 12. 

Stuart, J. G., Surg. 11th N. [., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. May 21. 

Stover, R., Lieut.-Col. Artill., returned to duty—B. May 25. 

Smith, H., Lieut.-Col. comm. at Sattaree, perm. to visit the presid. on urgent 
affairs —B. May 25. 

Stovell, M., Assist.-Surg., placed at the disposal of the Superintend. of Marine 
for Marine duty.—B. May 25. 


Tibbettt, J. W., Hospital Steward, on leave on sick certif.—C. April 27. 

Thompson, J. C., posted to 63d N. I..—C. March 4. 

Tollemache, Wm., Ens., posted to 22d N. I.—C. March 4. 

Towgood, J., Ens., posted to 35th N. I—C. March 4. 

Trower, C, F., Ens., posted to 48th N. I.—C. March 4. 

Thomson, J. J., Assist.-Surg., to Med. duties of the Bussora Agency, v. Mon- 
tefiore, res.—B. April 30. 

Treasure, Charles N., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. May 18. 

Trash, Fred., Assist.-Surg., returned to duty.—B. May 28. 


Venables, G. H., Ens., to do duty with 44th N. J.—C. March 3. 
Verner, J. E., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. March 27. 
Valliant, T. N., Lieut. 24th N. I., to offic. as Interp. to 2d Eur. Reg. -B. 


May 18. 


Welchman, F., Capt., to act as Adj. of Pioneers.—C. April 27. 

Wood, A., Surg., rem. from 5th to 4th batt. Artill—C. May 1. 

Watson,.H., Ens., posted to lst Eur. Reg.—C. March 4. 

Wake, C. H., Ens., posted to 34th N. I—C. March 4. 

Woodward, R. Lieut. 2d N.1., to be Interp. and Quar.-Mas., v. Farrington.—C. 
March 5. , 

Wilson, C., Lieut. 2d Eur. Reg., to be Capt. of a Comp., v. Harrison, dec., v 
Bolton, dec.—C. March 27. 

Walker, R., Cadet of Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—C. March 27. 

West, F. A. Esq., to be Register to Zillah Court of Bellary.—M. April 7. 

Whitehill, C. Lieut.-Col. 10th N. I, to assume comm. as sen. officer of the troops 
at Candeish.—M. April 16. 

Willoughby, J. R.T., Lieut, 25th N. 1, to act as Interp. to the Guzerat Prov. 
Batt.—B. April 30. 

Whitelock, C. R., Sen. Sup. Ens., to take rank, and posted to 7th N. Il.—B. 
April 30, 
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White, W. G., Major Artill., returned to duty.—B. May 25. 


Ximenes, H. J., late Lieut. 20th N. L., latterly on the Pens. Estab., perm. to 
return to Eur.—C, March 20. 


BIRTHS. 


Agnew, the lady of A. K., Esq., of a daughter, at Nagpore, May 8. 

Anstruther, the lady of Ayshfurd, Esq., 54th N. I., of a daughter, at Jumalpore, 
April 11. 

Agabeg, the lady of Aviet, Esq., of a son, Calcutta, April 14. 


Battye, the lady of G. W., Ens., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Berhampore, March 19. 
Boileau, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel J. P., Horse Artillery, of ason, at Meerut, 


March 20. 
Bedell, the lady of William, Esq., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, March 24. 


Byrne, the lady of Henry, Esq., of a son, at Madras, March 31. 
Birdwood, the lady of William, Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Bombay, March 24. 
Blackley, the lady of G. W., Captain 13th N. I., of a son, at Bombay, May 10. 


Campbell, the lady of Captain H. H., the Nizam’s Serv., of a son, at Bombay» 
April 18. 

Delamain, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel, (C. B.) commanding at the station, of 
a son, at Agra, March 9. 


Fawcett, the lady of Captain John, 6th N.I., of a daughter, at Malligaum, 
April 18. 

Geddes, the lady of Captain W., Horse Artillery, of a daughter, at Dum Dum, 
May 17. 

Gouldsbury, the lady of F., Esq., of a son, at Nalda, May 9. 

Greaves, the lady of W., Esq., of a daughter, at Comercolly, March 22, 

Greme, the lady of Lieutenant C. H., 5th Light Cavalry, of a daughter, at Secun- 


derabad, March 22. 
Goodenough, the lady of R.'H., Esq., 26th regiment, of a daughter, at Sattara, 


March 18. 
Hall, the lady of Henry, Major Comm. Mhairwara, Loc. Batt., of a daughter, 
miacn ta lady of Lieut. P. S., of a son, at Arungabad, April 27. 
Irwin, the lady of Thomas, Cornet 4th Light Cav., ofa son, at Meerut, March 21- 
Lowe, the lady of John, Esq., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, April 17. 


me the lady of C., Esq., Civil Assistant Surgeon, of a son, at Allygurh, 
pril 25. 
Manson, the lady of Captain, Artillery, of twin sons, at Bombay, April 25. 


Nisbet, the lady of Josiah, Esq., of a daughter, at Darwar, March 25, 


Pattle, the lady of J., Esq. Civil Serv., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, March 19. 

Parlby, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel, (C. B.) comm. 9th N. L, of a son, at 
_Wallajahbad, March 29. 

Pinson, the lady of Captain, 46th N.I., of a son, at Palaveram, April 26. 


Ray, wife of the Rev. Edward, of a son, at Ridderpore, March 18. 
Ricketts, the lady of Henry, Esq., of a daughter, at Balasore, March 22. 
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Russell, the lady of Lieut. J. A., sub. assist. comm. gen., of a son, at Belgaum, 
March 21. 


Smalley, the lady of Edward, Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, March 30. 
Shaw, the lady of D., Esq., (M.D.), of a son, at Rutnagheeree, May 3. 


Thomson, the lady of Captain, Major of Brigade, Agra and Muttra frontier, of a 
daughter, at Agra, March 17. 
Thomson, the lady of David, Esq., of a daughter, Calcutta, April 14. 


Vibart, the lady of John, Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Ahmudabad, May 30. 


Willis, the lady of Lieutenant A., of a son, at Calpee. 

Wynch, the lady of P., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, March 21. 

Worral, the lady of H. L., Capt. dep. paymr., Cawnpore, of a daughter, at Cawn- 
pore, April 10, 


MARRIAGES. 


Barclay, Andrew, Lieut. 12th N. I., to Miss Jane Lydia Mullins, at Nusseerabad, 


March 12. 
Burnes, James, Esq., Surgeon to the Residency of Bhooj, to Sophia, second 


daughter of the late Maj.-Gen. Sir George Holmes, K.C.B., March 28. 
Brownlow, Henry B., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Miss Amelia Chester, at Calcutta, 


April 9. 
Child, H. M. Esq., Civ. Serv., to Miss Mary Confey, at Calcutta, March 25. 


Erskine, Hon. John C., Beng. Civ. Serv., second son of Lord Erskine, to Mar- 
garet, youngest daughter of the late John Martin, Esq., of Tyrone, Ireland, at 
Calcutta, April 20. 


Fiddes, T., Maj. 42d Beng. N.I., to Mrs. Pauli, relict of the late G. Pauli, Esq., 
at Madras, April 25. 


Greme, the Rev. Geo., to Mrs. Harris, relict of the late Henry Harris, Esq., M. D., 
1st Memb. of the Med. Board at the Presidency, at Bangalore, April 7. 

Gray, Robert, Capt. 30th N. V.B., to Selina Jane, daughter of the late Lieut.- 
Col. F. Walker, 4th L. Cav., at Madras, March 29. 


Hardie, Alexander, Mr., Ist Hosp. Assist. Vet. Batt. at Dapooly, to Miss Mary 


Lennard, at Calaba, May 17. 
Hadow, Henry Patrick, Esq., son of the Rev. James Hadow, of Streatly, Bed- 
fordshire, to Jane Charlotte, second daughter of Richard Holden Webb, Esq., 


of the Custom House, London, at Madras, May 18. 


Jones, John Lloyd, 30th N. I., to Mary Adelaide, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Jarret, Esq., at Madras, April 20. 

Jobnstone, R. P. H., Capt. of his Highness the Nizam’s Service, to Miss Joanna 
Lloyd, only daughter of the late Capt. James Lloyd, of the same service, at 
Bombay, May 11. 


Low, J., Maj. 17th Mad. Inf., to Miss Shakespeare, second daughter of the late 
John Shakespeare, Esq., Ben. Civ. Serv., at Mussuree, April 10. 


Montgomerie, Edm., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Isabella Anne, second daughter of 
Lieut.-Col. Sullivan, at Bombay, March 18. ; 
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Malcolm, Sir Charles, Knt., (R.N.), Superintend. of-the Marine, to Miss Elmira 
Riddell Shaw, daughter of Maj.-Gen. Shaw, at Malabar Point, April 11. 

Marshall, G. B., Lieut. 17th N. I., 4th son of the Rev. G. Marshall, Rector of 
Donah, County of Donegal, Ireland, to Lydia Jane, second daughter of the 
late Thomas Lambert, Esq., of Milford, in the County of Galway, Ireland, at 
Cannanore, April 27. 

Money, Robert Catton, Esq., Civ. Serv., to Miss Mary Gray, daughter of the Rev. 
J. Gray, Chaplain in Cutch, at Cutch, April 28. 

Montagu, the Rey. Horatio, to Ann Efizabeth, only daughter of the late Capt. 
Thomas Wood, of the Madras Engineers, and niece of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Geo. Wood, K.C.B., of the Bengal Army, at the Hotel of the British 
Legation, at Berne, in Switzerland, Sept. 23. 


Norris, Francis Brooke, Esq., of his Highness, the Nagpore Rajah’s Serv., to 
Isabella, third daughter of the late George Wm. Fillio, Esq., Bombay Civ. 
Serv., at Ghuntwarass, May 5. 


Richardson, C. W., Cornet 5th L. Cav., to Mary Margaret Woolmere, eldest 
daughter of Capt. T. C. Squire, H. M.’s 13th, L. Inf., at Denapore, March 19. 


Smith, Henry, Esq., of Batiboys, in the County of Wicklow, Lieut.-Col. of the 
Ist L. Cav., on the Bom. Estab., to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir John 
Peter Grant, of Rothiemurchus, of Invernesshire, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, at Bombay, June 6. 

o_o James, Capt. 10th N. I., to Miss Eliza Moorisy Roberts, at Kurnaul, 
April 18. 


Thomson, Capt. 12th N.I., and Dep. Assist.-Commis.-Gen., to Caroline, eldest 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. Gall, 37th N. I., at Kurnaul, April 18. 


Verpleogh, J., Esq., to Miss J. C. Vant Hart, at Calcutta, May 12. 
Voorst, G. Van., Esq., of the H. Comp.’s steam vessel Irrawady, to Louisa Eliza- 
beth Rutter, at Calcutta, May 7. 


Walters, Henry, Esq., Civ. Serv., to Miss Eleanor Campbell, at Sylhet, 
March 20. 

Wood, George, Mr., Assist. in the Mil. Audit.-Gen.’s Office, to Miss Margaret 
Palmer, at Calcutta, April 22. 


DEATHS. 


= W.H., Lieut. 45th Reg., and offic. Interp. to 71st N. I., at Sangor 

ay 6. 

Blenkensop, the infant daughter of Lieut. 34th N. I., at Sangor, May 2. 

Burlton, Philip Bowles, Lieut. Beng. Artill., youngest son of the late Wm. Burl- 
ton, Esq., of Wykin Hall, Leicestershire, and Donhead Lodge, Wiltshire, aged 
25, near Nunglow, April 4. 

ag James, Capt. Artill., Agent for Gunpowder, aged 36, at Matoongha, 

ay 19, 


Chitty, Maria Jennette, orphan daughter of the late Lieut. Aynatta Chitty, at 
Mussooree.—May 4. 

Currie, Harvey Christian, youngest son of Frederick, Esq., Civ. Serv., at Goruck- 
pore.—April 14, 
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Durand, John Charles A., Ens. N. I., only son of the late Maj.-Gen. Durand, of 
this Presidency, at Jaulna, April 18. 
Dumoulin, Thomas, infant son of Jas., Esq. at Calcntta, April 17. 


Fawcet, Agnes Maryanne, infant daughter of James, Esq., at Senhora de Monte, 
April 28. 


Graham, Capt. James, on board the ‘ Lady East,’ lately comm. the 7th Reg. 
Bomb. N. 1. He died off Vingoria, and was interred in the English burying at 
Cabo, April 11. 

Goodiff, J. B., Capt., comm. 15th N. IL, at Sucheena. 


Hailes, the infant son of H., Esq., at Doaba, April 20. 


Indell, Thomas Weman, son of the late Captain Thomas Weman Indell, at Cal- 
cutta, April 27. 


Meriton, Richard Philip, infant son of Capt. R. O., Paymaster Baroda Subsid 
force, at Bombay, ‘May 11. 

Mackenzie, Frederick, Capt., 64th N. I., at Noncolly, Aprii 24. 

Mesquita, Rev. Fre, Mandel de, of the Order of St. Augustine, aged 41, at Cal- 
cutta, April 17. . 


Prince, R., Esq., Surg. attached to the Civ. Estab., at Chittoor, March 12. 
Pinchard, John, Lieut., Hor. Artill., aged 27, at Pundigal, April 18. 


Roche, Frederick, son of Lieut. F. B.. 5th Cav., at Kurnaul,.April 29. . 

Robertson, David Augustus, third sen of W. T., Esq., Civ. Serv., at Futtihpoo 
Bhitourah, April 17. 

Rowland, Sarah, wife of M., Esq., at Bhewndy, May 30. 


Shepherd, J., Esq., late of Malda, aged 28, nephew of the Rev. Dr. Marshman, 
at sea, on board the Falcon, March 3. 


Toulmin, Wm. M., Esq., aged 35, at Serampore, May 9. 

Thereza, the Most Rev. Fre. Manuel de-Santa, Ex-Provincial to the Community 
of the Order of St. Augustine, in India, Professor of Theology, and 
Synodal Examiner to the Archbishopric of Goa, aged 52 years, at Calcutta, 
May 6. 


Varde, W. H., Esq., 11th N. L., aged 28, at Bangalore, April 9. 


Whyte, John, Esq., late Comm. of the ship Caledonia, May 9. 

Wall, W. A., Lieut. 20th N. I., at Hursole, May 21. . 

Wynne, Harvey Price, the infant son of T. P. Esq., Civ. Assist.-Surg., at Patna, 
April 27. 
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ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date 
1829. 1829. 
Sept 29 Portsmouth Coromandel .. Boyes .. Bengal .. March 30 
Sept 30 Dover ar Andelmetschappy Allen .. Batavia .. May 15 
Oct 8 Cork -» Mt.St. estes Rietchie .. Bombay .. June 10 
Oct 9 Holyhead .. Ganges Jefferson.. Benga .. April 30 
Oct Romney .. Coronet -- Daniell .. Tasmania April 26 

Oct 12 Downs’ .. Lady East -- Evans .. Bombay . 

Oct Kingstown.. Claremont -- Macauley Bombay . 

Oct 12 Holyhead .. Cartha -. Lindsay .. Calcutta .. 

Oct Gravesend .. Proctor .. Bragg .. Bombay . 

Oct Plymouth .. Kate .. Snowden.. Mauritius 

Oct 13 Dover .. Eldred -. Matthews Madeira .. 

Oct Liverpool .. Midas «» Watson .. Australia... 

Oct Liverpool .. Nandi -- Hawkins.. Calcutta .. 

Oct Downs .. Lady Rowena .. Russell ., Tasmania.. 

Oct Margate .. Gipsey -. Henderson Bengal 

Oct Liverpool .. Fortune Gilkison .. Bombay . 

Oct Downs .. Dukeof Roxburgh Brown .. Madras .. 

Oct Cowes -- Maria Cobb... ‘Batavia .. 

Oct Cowes -- Bengal Merchant Duthie .. Sourabaya 

Oct Downs .. Coquette -. Thornton South Seas 

Oct Portsmouth Vesper -- Brown .. N.S, Wales 

Oct Portsmouth Roslyn Castle .. Duff .. N. Zealand 

Oct Bombay .. Andromache .. Furneaux.. Bombav .. 

Oct Downs’ .. Hero -. Fell .- Bombay .. 

Oct Downs .. Woodbine -» Onston .. Mauritius July 
Oct Downs’ .. Regulus -- Hales .. Manritius June 
Oct Portsmouth Rockingham .. Morris .. ———— _ April 
Oct Clyde .- Hunter .. Aikins .. Australia.. June 
Oct Cork .. Crown .- Pinder .. Manilla .. May 
Oct Downs .. Margaret -- Crai .. Tasmania May 
Oct Downs... Lyra -» MacLeod... S. Seas 

Oct Dover -. Foxhound -» Cornet .. S, Seas .. 

Oct Dover .. Cygnet Morce .. Bengal .. May 
Oct Liverpool .. George & Mary .. Roberts .. Bengal .. May 
Oct Downs’ .. Columbine .- Browne .. Cape .. Aug. 
Oct Downs’ .. Mountaineers .. Clark .. Canaries .. 

Oct Dover .- Ruebens -. Hamilton Batavia .. 

Oct 23 Gravesend.. Margaret .. Miller .. Cape .. July 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. 


1829 

April 8 
April 20 
April 21 
April 29 
April 30 
May 


Bengal 
V. D. Land 
Madras 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
V..D. Land 


V.D.Land . 

N.S. Wales .. 
N.S. Wales .. 
N.S. Wales .. 


Madras 
Bombay 
Madras 
Madras 


N.S. Wales .. 


Calcutta 
Bombay 
Madras 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Calcutta es 
V. D. Land .. 
V.D.Land .. 
V.D.Land .. 
Bombay  . 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Madras 
Madras 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Bombay 
Madras 


Ship’s Name. 


Resource 
Georgiana 
Mary Ann 
Bridgewater 
Lady Melville 
Andromache 
Laurel 
Resource 
Orelia 
Princess Royal 
Lord Melville 
Elizabeth 
Morning Star 
Herefordshire 
Gen. Palmer 
Mary Ann 
Jane 


John Woodhall . 


oe 


Buckinghamshire 
John 

Hythe 
Farquharson 
Duke of York 
Fortune 
Runnymede 


Lady Feversham 


Royal George 
Inglis 

Prince Regent 
Vibilia 

St. George 
Janet 


Wm. Maitland .. 


Hero 
Rifleman 


Lady Han.-Ellice 


Mary Ann 
Calcutta 


Ontaria ai 
Duke of Sussex .. 


Elizabeth 
Christiana 
Catherine 
Diadem 
Thames 


Royal Admiral é , 


Repulse 
Gen. Kyd 
Windsor 


Commander. 


Stoddart 
Thompson .. 
Spottiswood .. 
Manderson .. 
Clifford we 
Laws bes 
Tait 

Smith 

Hudson 


Browne 
Collins 
Barker 
Hope 
Themas 
Osborne 
Elsworthy 
Ramsay 
Glaspoole 
Freeman 
Arbuthnot 
Cruickshank .. 
Locke 
Gilkison 
Wildridge 
Ellerby 
Grant 
Dudman 
Mallard 
Stephenson . 
Finlay 
Southean 


Whitehead 
Phillips 
Hall 
Kincard 
Wilson 
Forbes 
Wilson 
Gribble 
Serle 
Haviside 


Port of Depar. 


London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Greenock 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Hull 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Glasgow 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 
Greenock 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 





Shipping Intelligence. 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 


Date. Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander. Déstination. 
1829. 

Sept 29 Hall .. Maria .- Wakefield .. Mauritius 

Oct Liverpool .. ‘Warren -- Ronaldson .. Mauritius 

Oct 5 Downs .. Atlas -» Hunt -» Cape 

Oct Portsmouth .. Sesostris -. Yates - Bombay 

Oct 2 Liverpool .. John Taylor .. Largie -» Bengal 

Oct Downs .- Protector .» Thomas -- Swan River 

Oct . Portsmouth .. Lady Holland .. Snell -» Bengal 

Oct Plymouth .. Seppings .» Loader -» Ceylon 

Oct Downs -» Hebben -. Fowler -- Mauritius 

Oct Portsmouth .. Bee -» Buckpit .- Madeira 

Oct Cowes .- Margaret Forbes Bancroft China 

Oct 2 Portsmouth ... Lord Amherst .. Thornhill Bengal 

Oct Cowes .. Cath. Elizabeth... Lutzens Padang 

Oct Downs - Patriot -» Guild -» Cape 

Oct 3. Downs -- Warrior -- Stone -- Cape 

Oct 3 Downs -- Sir Wm. Wallace Matthews .. Cape 

Oct 3 Downs -- Eagle -» Smith Singapore 

Oct Downs -- Peter Proctor .. ‘Terry -- Cape 


Genera. List or PassENCERS. 


Per Henry, from the Cape. Captains Fuit and Gaznor ; Lieutenants Bland, 
Lancaster, and Daniell ; Adjutant Hollingsworth ; Messdames F. Fuit, Mylner 
and child. 

Per Lady Rowena. Dr. Anderson, R.N.; Messrs. J. Archer and Wales ; three 
Masters Carr and Littlejohn. 

Per Andromache. Lieutenant Parbury; Mr. Shotton and wife. 

Per Hero, from Bombay. Captains Twinham and Pelham ; Mr. Ainslie and 
Mrs. Erith. 

Per Vesper, from Sydney. —— Towns and R. Brown; Drs. W. C. Watt, A. D. 
Wilson, and Wilson. 

Per Rockingham, from Madras. Major Robinson ; Captain Hickin ; Lieuts. 
Rasser, Ottley, Therrold, and Hoskins ; Master Maclean. 

Per Duke of Roxburgh, from Madras. Captain W. W. Baker ; Lieutenants 
Strong and Hancock; Cornet Rait; Rev. M. C. Traveller ; Dr. Macfarlane ; 
Messrs. James Stewart, George Gordon, junior, and James Blandford ; Masters 
Gray and Wilson ; Messdames Traveller and 4 children, Gray, and Colonel Ha- 
milton and 6 children ; (2) Misses Bells and Bushby. 

Per Nandi, from Bengal. Lieut. Beatson ; Alexander Colvin, M. M. Joseph, 
and William Walker, Esq. ~ : 

Per Claremont, from Bombay. Lieuténant Parsons; Dr. Wylie; Rev. A. 
Crawford, Mrs. Crawford, Misses C. Mitchell and Stevenson, Master Stevenson. 

Per Coronet, from Van Dieman’s Land;~Messrs. Hunter, Forster, Beecher, 
and Fenning ; Captain Smart. \ “ 

Per. James Grant, from the Mauritius. “Captain Gordon ; Dr. Logan ; Messrs. 
Pomaroux, Tremoulet, andLevergere ;° Messdames Pomaroux, and Tremoulet, 
Misses La Gardore. 





